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BOOK I. 

Charles V.,wa9 born at Ghent the twenty- 
fourth day 0 ^ February, in the year one thousand 
hve hundred* His father, Philip the Handsome, 
Archduke of Austria, was the son of the Emperor 
Maximilian, and of Mary, the only child of Charlea 
the Bold, the last Prince of the house of Burgundy* 
His mother, Joanna, was the second daughter of 
Ferdinand King of Aragon, and of Isabella Queen 
of Castile. * 

A long train of fortunate events had opened the 
way for this young Prince to the inheritance of more 
extensive dominions than any European monarch, 
since Charlemagne, had possessed. Each of his 
ancestors had acquired l^ingdoms or provinces, to- 
wards which tfieir prospect of succession was ex- 
tremely remote. T|j|e rich possessions of Mary of 
Burgundy had been destined for another family, she 
having been contacted' by her father to the only 
son of Louis XI. of France ; but that capricious 
monarch, indulging his hatred to her family, chose 
rather to strip her of part of her territories by force 
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than to sociirc the whole by marriage ; and by this 
misconduct, fatal to his posterity, he threw all the 
Netherlands and Franche Coinpt^ into the hands of 
a rival. Isabella, the daughter of John II. of Cas- 
tile, far from having any prospect of that noble 
inheritance which she transmitted to her grandson, 
passed the early part of her life in obscurity and 
indigence. But the Castilians, exasperated against 
her brother Henry IV. an ill advised and vicious 
Prince, publicly charged him with impotence, and 
his Queen with adultery. Upon liis demise, reject- 
ing Joanna, whom Henry had uniformly, and even 
on his deathbed, owned to be his lawful tlaughter, 
and whom an assembly of the States had acknow- 
ledge<l to be tlie heir of his kingdom, they obliged 
her to retire into Portugal, and placed Isabella on 
the throne of Castile. Ferdinand owed the crown 
of Aragon to the unexpected death of his elder 
brother, and acquired the kingdoms of Naples and 
Sicily, by violating the faith of treaties, and disre- 
garding the ties of blood. To all these kingdoms, 
Christopher Columbus, by an effort of genius and 
of iiitrr*pidity, the boldest and most successbd that 
is reconled in the annals of mankind, added a new 
world, the wealth of which became one considerable 
source of the power and grandeur of the Spanish 
nutnarchs. 

Don John, the only son of Ferdinand and Tsa- 
l>ella, and their oldest daughter, the Queen of Por- 
tugal, being cut off, without issue, in the flower of 
youth, all their hopes centred ^ Joanna and her 
posterity. But as her husband, the Archduke, 
was a stranger to the Spaniards, it was thought 
expedient to invite him into Spain, that, by residing 
.imoiii: them. In- nii«lit accustom himself to their 
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laws and manners ; and it was expected that the 
Cortes, or assembly of States, whose authority was 
then so great in Spab that no title to the crown 
was reckoned vaKd unless it received their sanc- 
tion, would acknowledge his right of succession, 
together with that of th^ Infanta his wife. Philip 
and Joanna, passing through France in their way 
to Spain [1502], were entertained in that kingdom 
with the utmost magniliceiice. The Archduke did 
homage to Louis XII. for the earldom of Flanders, 
and took his seat as a Peer of Uie realm in the Par- 
liament of Paris. They were received in Spain 
with every mark of honour that the parental aOcc- 
tion of Ferdinand and Isabella, or the respect of 
their subjects could devise ; and tlieir title to the 
crown was soon after acknowledged by the Cortes 
of both kingdoms. 

But amidst these outward appearances of sati.s- 
faction and joy, some secret uneasiness preyed upon 
the mind of each of these Princes. The stately 
and reserved ceremonial of the Spanish court was 
so burdeosomc to INiilip, a Prince young, gay, 
affable, fond of society and pleasure, that ho soon 
began to express a desire of returning to his native 
country, the manners of which were more suited to 
his temper. Ferdinand, observing the declining 
health of bis Queen, with whose life he knew that 
his right to the government of Castile must cease, 
easily foresaw that a Prince of Philip’s disposition, 
and who already discovered an extreme impatience 
to reign, would never consent to his retaining any 
degree of authority in that kingdom ; and the pro- 
spect of this diminution of his power awakened the 
jealousy of tliat ambitious monarch. 

Isabella beheld, with the sentiments natural to a 
mother, the indiftereiice ami neglect with which the 
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^Xrcfuluke treated lier daughter, who was destitute 
of those beauties of person, as well as those accom- 
plishments of mind, which fix the affections of a 
husband. Her undci standing, always weak, was 
often disordered. She doted on Philip with such 
an excess of childish and indiscreet fondness as 
excited disgust rather than affection. >ler jea- 
lousy, for which her husband’s behaviour gave her 
too much cause, was proportioned to lier love, and 
often broke out in the most extravagant actions. 
Isabella, though sensible of her defects, could not 
help pitying her condition, which was soon ren- 
dered altogether deplorable by the Archduke’s 
abrupt resolution of setting out in the middle of 
winter for I'landers, and of leaving her in Spain. 
Isabella entreated him not to abandon his wife to 
grief and melancholy, which might prove fatal to her, 
us she was near the time of her delivery. Joanna 
conjured him to put off' his journey for three days 
only, that she might have the pleasure of celebrating 
the festival of Christmas in his company. Ferdi- 
naml, after representing the imprudence of his leav- 
ing Spam, before he had time to become accjuamted 
with the genius, or to gain the affections of the peo- 
ple who wer«* oiu* day to be his subjects, besought 
him, at least, not to pass through France, with which 
kingdom he was then at open war. Philip, with- 
out regarding either the dictates of humanity or the 
maxims of prudence, persisted in his purpose, and 
on the ‘2*2<1 of December set out for the Low Coun- 
tiieii by the way «»f France*. 

From the moment of his departure Joanna sunk 
into a deep ami sullen melancholy-, and, while she 
was ill that situation, bore. Ferdinand, her second 

' IViri M.nl>ri« \ii.;ioIii r,(*i>|«l.»' 2'»0, 'iVi. 
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soil, tor whom the power of his brother Charles 
afterwards procured the kingdoms of ilimgary and 
Bohemia, and to whom he at last transmitted the 
Imperial sceptre. Joanna was the only person in 
Spain who discovered no joy at tihe birtli of this 
Prince. Insensible to that, as well as to every 
other pleasure, she was wholly occupied with the 
thoughts of returning to her husband; nor did she, 
in any degree, recover tranquiUity of miiKl until slu‘ 
arrived at Brussels next year* [1504]. 

Philip, in passing through France, had an inter- 
view with Louis XII. and sijghed a treaty with him, 
by which he hoped that all the ditlerences between 
France and Spain would have been tinally tormi- 
iiHietl. But Ferdinand, whose all'airs at that time 
weie extremely prosperous in Italy, where the supe- 
rior genius of Gonsalvo de Cordova, the great Cap- 
tain, triumphed on every occasion over the arms of 
Fiance, did not pay the least regard to what his 
son-in-law had concluded, and carried on hostilities 
with ii renter ardour than ever. 

I’rom this time Philip seems not to have Uikin 
any pait in the ad'airs of Spain, waiting in quiet till 
the death either of Ferdinand or of Isabella should 
open the way to one of tlieir thrones. The latter 
t»f tlo'se events was not far distant. The untimely 
death of licr son and eldest daughter had made a 
tleep impression on the mind of Isabella ; and as 
she could derive but littlo consolation for the losses 
which she had sustained cither from her daughter 
.Ioanna, whose inhrinities daily increased, or from 
her son-in-law, who no longer preserved even the ap- 
pearance of a decent respect towards that iinhapfiy 
Princess, her spirits and health began gradually to 
^ lih. *27, c. 11. 14. TIccIikt Vic \inifti. i. I'.H. 
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docline, and, after languishing some months, she 
died at Medina del Carapo on the 26th of Novem- 
ber, 1504. She was no less eminent for virtue than 
for wisdom; and whether we consider her behaviour 
as a queen, as a wife, or as a mother, she is justly 
entitled to the high encomiums bdstowed upon her 
by tile Spanish historians *, 

A few weeks before her death she made her last 
will; and, being convinced of Joanna’s incapacity 
to assume the reins of government into her own 
hands, and having no inclination to commit them tu 
Philip, with whose conduct she was extremely dis- 
satisfied, she appointed Perdinand regent or admi- 
nistrator of the affairs of Castile, until her grand- 
son Charles should attain the age of twenty. She 
bequeathed to Ferdinand likewise one half of the 
revenues which should arise from the Indies, toge- 
ther with the grand masterships of the three military 
orders; dignities which rendered the person who 
possessed them almost independent, and which Isa- 
bella had, for thatlreason, annexed to the crown 
Hut, before she signed a deed so favourable to 
I'eidinaiul, she obliged him to swear that he would 
not, by a second marriage or by any other means, 
endeavour to deprive Joanna or her posterity of their 
right of sueeession to any of his kingdoms*'. 

Immediately ujkui the (Queen’s death, Ferdinand 
resigned the title of King of Castile, and issued orders 
to proclaim Joanna and Philip the sovereigns of that 
kingdom. But, at the same time, he assumed the 
character of Regent, in consequence of Isabella’s 

♦ I*. 27. 

' r. Mnrijrr. Kp. 277. .Mar. Hio. |,b. ‘>8, c. 11. Ferrers 
)!)<«(. Geni*!. (oin vui 

« Mer. It. 
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testarneut; and not long after lie prevailed on Ihe 
Cortes of Castile to acknowledge his right to tliat 
olhce [1505]. This, however, he did not procure 
without didiculty, nor without discovering such 
symptoms of alienation and disgust among the. Cas- 
tilians as tilled him witli great uneasiness. The 
union of Castile and Aragon for almost thirty years 
had not so entirely extii^ated the ancient and here- 
ditary enmity which subsisted between the natives 
of these kingdoms, that the Castilian pride could 
submit, without murmuring, to the government of a 
king of Aragon. TefdinandV own character, with 
which the Castilians were well acquainted, was far 
from' rendering his authority desirable. Suspicious, 
disoerniiig, severe, and parsimonious, he was accus- 
tomed to observe the moat minute actions of his 
subjects with a jealous attentiqEb and to reward 
tiieir highest services with little liberality ; and they 
were now deprived of Isabella, whose^gentle qua- 
lities, and partiality to her Caiiiluui subjects, often 
tempered his austerity or rendei^it tolerable. The 
maxims of his government werb especially odious 
to the grandees ; for that artful Prince, sensible of 
the dangerous privileges conferred upon them by the 
feudal institutions, had endeavoured to curb their 
oxorhitant power by exUmding the royal jurisdic- 
tion, by protecting their injured vassals, by increas- 
ing the immunities of cities, and by other measures 
e(jually pnident. From all these causes, .“vforin id- 
able party among the Castilians united against 
Ferdinand; and though the persons who composed 
it ha<l not hitherto taken any public step in opposi- 
tion to him, he plainly saw that upon tl^e least 
encouragement from their new King, they would 
proceed to the most violent extremities. 

^ Marian, lih. 28, c. 12. 
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wiis no less u<^iUiUon in tlio JS’ethodiUKU 
upon loceiviiiij tlie iicconnts of Isabella’s deatli.aml 
of IVrdinaiurs haviiisi assumed the government of 
Ciihtile. I*lnlip was not of a temper tamely to suf- 
fer IdutNelfto be supplanted by the ambition of his 
father-in-law. If .Ioanna’s infirmities, and the non- 
age of Charles, remleied them incapable of govern- 
ment, he, as a husband, was the projior guardian 
of Ins wife, and, as a father, the natural tutor of his 
son. Nor was it snflieient to oppose to these just 
rights, and to the inclination of the people of Cas- 
tib‘, the authority of a testament the genuineness of 
winch was p(*rha[)s doubtful, and its contents to 
him appealed certainly to be iniquitous. A keenei 
edge was added to Philip’s resentment, and now 
\ igoiir nifiist d into his councils by the arrival of Don 
.loliii Manuel, lie was I'erdinand’s ambassador 
.It the lm|>enal court, but, upon the first notice of 
U.ilielbi’s death, repaired to Brussels, flattering him- 
self th.it . under a young and liberal Prince, he might 
attain to pown and honoiiis which he could never 
b.ue < vpreted m the scivice of an old and frugal 
ma>t< I. lie had l arly paid court to Pb)ll|), dining 
Ills losnh nee mSpam, with such assidinty as entirely 
garni d his eiuilidi nce; and, having been trained to 
hiiHiness undci I Vidniand, could oppose his schemes 
w nil equal ahihtus, and with arts notmfoiior to those 
ioi wbn h tin ‘ monaich wun disliiignished’'. 

theadvua- ot Manuel, amhassadors were dis- 
patched to HMpnre rcidinand to retire into Aragon, 
and to resign the go\('rnment of C.istde to those 
persons whom Philip should intrust with it, until 
his own arru.d m tli.it kingdom. Sneh of tin' Cas- 
lih.ui nohles as had discoM'nd any diss.itisfai'tioii 
witli I cid.aainl .idiiimisti.nion, wi n cneoniaged 
/•ttn-t tiKialc' (it Nr.tgoii, loni, vi. |i Ig. 
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hy eveiy method to oppose it. At tlie .same lime 
;i treaty was concluded with f/iuis \[|. hy which 
Philip Hattered himstdf that he liad .secured the 
friendship and assistance of that iiionarcli. 

Meanwhile rcrdinaiid employed all the arts of 
address and iiolicy, in order to retain the power of 
which he had ^ot posse.saion. By means of Con- 
ehillos, an Araa;onian gentleman, he entered into a 
pnvati' ne‘jotiation with Joanna, ami prevailed on 
that weak Piincess to contirm, hy her authority, his 
nuht to the reffency. But this intri'^uo did not 
escape tin* penetratintr oye of Don John Manuel; 
Joanna’s letter of (‘onsent was intercepted ; ConehiP 
los was thrown into a dungeon ; she herself confined 
to an apartment in the palace, and all her Spanish 
domestics secluded from her presence ‘J. 

U he mortification which the discovery of this in- 
tii'j:iie occasioned to Ferdinand was much increased 
hv his ohsi rvini!: the progress which Philip’s einis- 
sanes made in (’asfih\ Some of tin* nobles retireil 
to their castles; otheis, to the towns in which they 
had iiifluenee; they foriiu>d themselves mto coide 
deracies, and heiran to asseinhle their vassals. I’er 
ihnand's coiiit was almost totally <h>s»'rled ; not a 
jMjrson ot ilistim^lion hut \imenes, Aielilushop ol 
Toledo, tlie Duke of Alva, and the Maripiisof Di* 
Ilia reinaininn there; v>hile the houses of Philip’s 
amhassadors w'cre daily crowded with noblemen ol 
the liiiihest lank. 

liXasperaU'd at this universal defection, and mor- 
tilied perhaps with seeing all his schemes defeated 
hy a younger politician, Ferdinand resol veil, m 
defiance of the law of nature and of decency, to 
dc jtnve his daughter and her postmitv of the crown 
I*. '!«il lip. gs7 /'iril.< XijimI* n, VI p 11 
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uf Castile, rather than renounce the regency of that 
kiu^^ilotn. His plan for accomplishing this was no 
less bold than the intention itself was wicked. He 
demanded in marriage Joanna, the supposed daugh- 
ter of Henry IV.Jon the belief of whose illegitimacy 
Isabella’s right to the crown of Castile was founded ; 
and by reviving the claim of this Princess, in oppo- 
sition to which he himself had formerly led armies 
and fought battles, he hoped once more to get pos- 
session of the tlirone of that kingdom. But Ema- 
nuel, King of Portugal, in whose dominions Joanna 
resided, at that time having married one of Ferdi- 
nand’s daughters by Isabella, refused his consent to 
tliat unnatural match; and the unhappy Princess 
herself, having lost all relish for the objects of ambi- 
tion by being long immured in a convent, disco- 
vi'ied no less aversion to it’'\ 

'I’hc resources, however, of Ferdinand’s ambi- 
tion were not exhausted. Upon meeting with a 
repuUii in Portugal, he turned towards France, and 
souglit in marriage Germain de Foix, a daughter of 
the Viscount of Narbonne and of Mary the sister 
of Louis XH. The war which that monarch had 
carried on against Ferdinand in Naples had been 
so unfortunate that he listened with joy to a pro- 
jH>sal which furnished him with an honourable pre- 
tence for concluding peace : and though no prince 
was ever more rcuunkable than Ferdinand for mak- 
ing all bis passions bend to the maxims of interest, 
or beoOme subservient to the purposes of ambition, 
yet so vehement was his resentment against his 
son-in-law, that tlie desire of gratifying it rendered 
him regardless of every oilier consideration. In 

Sttidiiv. Ihikt. «*f rivil W llr^ in CiiOll. liond. p. rr 

/tirim Annulet dc Arm;on, loin. vi. j*. 21U. 
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order to be revenged of Philip, by dctaeliing Louis 
from liis interest, and in order to gain a chance of 
excluding him from his hereditary throne of Ara- 
gon, and the dominions annexed to it, he was ready 
once more to divide Spain into separate kingdoms, 
though the union of these was the great glory of his 
reign, and had been the chief object of his ambition ; 
he consented to restore the Neapolitan nobles of 
I he French faction to their possessions and honours; 
and submitted to the ridicule of marrying, in an 
advanced age, a Princess of eighteen 
The conclusion of this match, which deprived 
Philip of his only ally, and threatened him with the 
loss of so many kingdoms, gave him a dreadful 
alarm, and convinced Don John Manuel that there 
was now a necessity of taking otlier measures with 
regard to the aftairs of Spain^*. He accordingly 
instructed the Flemish ambassadors in the court of 
^^pain, to testify the strong desire which their mas- 
ter had of terminating all differences between him 
ami Ferdinand in an amicable manner, ami his will- 
ingness to consent to any conditions that would 
reestablish the friendship which ought to subsist 
between a father and a son-in-law. Ferdinand, 
though he had made and broken more treaties than 
any prince of any age, was apt to confide so far in 
the sincerity of other men, or to depend so much 
upon his own address and their weakness, as to be 
always extremely fond of a negotiation, fie listened 
with eagerness to the declarations, and soUfi con- 
cluded a toiaty at Salamanca [Nov* 24] ; in which 
it was stipulated, that the government of Castile 
should be carried on in the joint names of Joanna, 

" P. Mart. Ep. 2'K). 292. Mariana, lib. 2H, c. 16, 17. 
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(»r Ferdinand, and of Pliilip ; and that the revenues 
of the crown, uh well as the right of conferring 
olficea, should be shared between Ferdinand and 
Plulip, by an equal division*^. 

150 ( 1 .] Nothing, however, was further from 
Philip’s thoughts than to observe this treaty. His 
sole intention in proposing it was to amuse Ferdi- 
nand, and to prevent him from taking any measures 
for obstructing his voyage into Spain. It had that 
effect. Fer<linand, sagacious as he was, did not for 
some time suspect his design ; and though, when he 
perceived it, he prevailed on the King of France not 
only to remonstrate against the Archduke’s journey, 
hut to threaten hostilities if ho should undertake it; 
though he solicited the Duke of Uueldres to attack 
liis son-in-law’s dominions in the Low Countries, 
Philip and his consort nevertheless set sail with a 
numerous fleet and a good body of land forces. 
'I'hey were obliged by a violent tempest to take 
shelter in England, where Henry VII. in compli- 
ance with Ferdinand’s solicitations, retained them 
upwards of three months : at last they were per- 
mitted to depart, and, after a more prosperous 
voyage, they arrived in safety at Corunna in (Jallicia 
[April 28 ], nor durst Ferdinand attempt, as he once 
intended, to oppose their landing by force of arms. 

The Castilian nobles, who had been oblii;ed hi- 
therto to conceal or to dissemble their sentiments, 
now openly in favour of Philip. From 

every Corner of the kingdom, persons of the high- 
est raak, with numerous retinues of their vassals, 
repaired to their new sovereign. The treaty of Sa- 
lamanca was universally condemned, and all agreed 

Zlinti AamkleH de Aragon fi. lu. P, Mart. Ep. 293, 294. 

** Fcirir, Hi»l. * 111 . 285. 
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to exclude iVoiu tlie government of Castile a l^riiice, 
who, by consenting to disjoin Aragon and Na|di‘5* 
from that crown, discovered so little concern for iU 
true interests. Ferdinand, meanwhile, abandoned 
by almost all the Castilians, disconcerted by their 
revolt, and uncertain whether he should peaceably 
relinquish his power, or take arms in order to main- 
tain it, earnestly solicited an interview with his son- 
in-law, who, by the advice of Manuel, studiously 
avoided it. Convinced at last, by seeing the num- 
ber and zeal of Philip’s adherents daily increase, 
that it was vain to think of resisting such a torrent, 
Ferdinand consented, by treaty, to resign the re- 
gency i»f Castile into the hands of Philip [June 27], 
to retire into his Iw^rcditary dominions of Aragon, 
and to rest satisfied with the masterships of the mili- 
tary orders, and that » share of .the revenue of the 
Indies which Isabella had bequeathed to him. — 
'riibngh ait interview between Uie Princes was no 
longer necessai'y, it wa.s agreed to on both sides 
from motives of decency. Philip repaired to the 
place appointed, with a splendid retinue of Casti- 
lian nobles, and a considerable body of armed nien. 
Ferdinand appeared without any pomp, attended by 
a few followers mounted on mules, and unarmed. 
On that occasion Don John Manuel had the plea- 
sure* of displaying before the monarch whom he had 
eleserted, the extensive influence which he had ac- 
quired over his new master: while Ferdinand suf- 
fered, in presence of his former subjects, th^ two 
most cruel mortiti cations which an artful and ambi- 
tious Prince can feel ; being at oocc overreached in 
ronduct, and stripped of power*®, 

Zurita \nnalas dc Aratr. vi. €4. Mar. lib/ JUi, c. 19,20. 
1'. Marl. Kp. noi. ao.*), 

Vul.. II. (• 
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Xot long after [July], he retired into Aragon; 
and hoping that some favourable accident would 
soon open the way to his return into Castile, he took 
care to protest, though with great secrecy, that the 
treaty concluded with his son-in-law, being ex- 
torted by force, ought to be deemed void of all 
obligation 

IMiilip took possession of his new authority with 
a youthful joy. The unimppy Joanna, from whom 
he derived it, remained during all these contests 
under the dominion of a deep melancholy ; she was 
seldom allowed to appear in public; her fathei, 
though he had often dcsirerl it, was refused access 
to her; and Philip’s cliief object was to prevail on 
thij Cortes to declare her incapable of government, 
tliat an undivhled power might be lodged in his 
hands until his son- should attain to full age. But 
such was the partial attachment of the Castilians to 
their rmtive Brinccss, that though Manuel had the 
address to gain some members of the Coltes assem- 
bled at Valladolid, and others were willing to gratify 
their new sovereign in his tirst request, the great 
body of the representatives refused their consent 
to a declaration which they thought so injuiious to 
the blood of their Monarchs^^ Ihe were unani- 
mous, however, in acknowledging Joanna and Philip 
Qm'eii and King of Castile, and their son Charles 
Prince of Asturias. 

This was almost the only memorable event during 
Philip’s administration. A fever put an end to his 
life [Sept. 25, 1500], in the twenty-eighth yc'ar of 
his age, when be had not enjoyed the regal dignity, 
which he had been so eager to obtain, full three 
months 

/.Iirlla \»nali s lie Xmh;. Ft* rr* r. IIihI. \ lii. 2UO 

Zuriu ill \rn'. \ i. p. 7 M jn.in. lilt. r. 2‘.i. 
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'Die whole royal autliority in Castile ou{;ht ot' 
c<mrse to have devolved upon Joanna. But tlie 
shock occasioned by a disaster so unexpected as 
the death of her husband, completed the disorder of 
her understanding and her incapacity for govern- 
ment. During all the time of X^hilip’s sickness, no 
entreaty could prevail on her, though in the sixtii 
mouth of her pregnancy, to leave him for a moment. 
When he expired, however, she did not shed one 
tear, or utter a single groan. Her grief was silent 
and settled; slie continued to watch the dead body 
with tlio same tendeniess and attention as if it had 
been alive*''; and though at last she permitted it to 
be buried, she soon removed it from the tomb to 
her own apartment. There it was laid upon a bed 
of sbiU;, in a splendid dress : and having heard front 
some monk a legendary talc of a King who revived 
after he had been dead fourteen years, she kept her 
t‘yes almost constantly fixed on the body, waiting 
for the hapi;^ moment of its return to life. Nor 
was this capricious alfectioii for her dead husband 
less tinctured with jealousy than that which she had 
borne to him while alive. She did not permit any 
of her female attendants to approach the bed on 
which his corpse was laid ; she would not suflTer any 
woman who did not belong to her family to enter 
the apartment; and rather than grant that privilege 
to a midwife, though a very aged one hail been 
chosen on purpose, '' she bore the Princess Catliarine 
without any other assistance Uian that of her own 
domestics 

A woman in such a state of lidlid was little capa- 

P. Kp. ;Uft. 

Mar. llisi. hb. 2!l, c. 3 A. H. P. M«r». En. SlH, 321. 328. 
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hlo of "overnin*^ a «roat kinirdom ; and Joanna, v^ lio 
made it her solo eiiiployment to bewail the loss, and 
le pray for the soul of her linsl>and, would have 
llioui;ht her attention to pnijlie alfaiis an inipious 
neifleet of those duties which s!i(' owe d to him. Rut 
tliousili she declined assumiu:; the administration 
heisi lf, yot, by a stranje caprice of jealousy, she 
lelused to commit it to any other person; and no 
< n(ieat\ of her subjects could jieisuade her to nairu' 
a Re'j;enl, oi even to sii»n sucli papers as were neces- 
saiN foi the execution of justice and the secuiilN of 
the knu»dom. 

The death of IMuhp threw the Castilians into thi' 
ureatest jiei jilexit) . It was necessary to appoint a 
Recent, both on account of Joanna's phiensy, and 
the mlane\ of her son ; and as there wars not amon^ 
(lie nobles any peison so eminently distinguished 
either by supeiiorily in rank or abilities, as to be 
called by the judilic voice to that hit'll otllce, all 
iiatiiiali\ tinned tluar eyes eitlu r towards Feidinand 
OI tow aids the Fmpeior Maximilian. The former 
eiaimedth.it dii;nily, as admmislialor foi Ins (biijt>h- 
(«i, and by \iitue of the testament of Isabi lla; the 
laller thought hiniselt the b'tral t>iiaidiaii of his 
Uiandson, whom, on aceounl of bis mothers infir- 
mity. he alread\ eonsnb'red as Kint^ of Castile. 
Such ot the nobility as had lately been most aetiM' 
III com|)ellni'j: I eubnaml to iesi”n the tro\einmcnt 
of the kmtidom, tienibled at the tinmshts of his 
bemt; rt >tored so soon to his former dit;nity. 'I'liey 
dreaded the return ot a monarch not apt to foi«iive, 
and who. to those dtfects with which they were 
alreaily ac({iiam(ed, added that lesenlnieiit whieli 
(Ilf lenit nihiaiiee ot their heha\iour, and lefleefion 
upon his own dis^raee, miivl ii.ilnialU havi cxi i(< d. 
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'I'liouiili nolle oi' these objections lay ai;ainsl Mum- 
iniii.in, lie was a stranger to the laws and inanneis 
ot ('aside; lie had not ('ither troops or money to 
siippoit his pretensions; nor could his claim be 
adiiMtb'd without a public di'claration of JoaniiaV 
iiKMpaeity foi <j,overiinieiit ; an indignity to winch, 
iiot\Mtlistandinii' the notoriety of her distempiM, the 
d( Iieaey of the C’astilians could not bear the thonghls 
ol siib|(‘Ctniu, liei. 

Don .lolni Mannel, liowi'ver, and a few of the 
nobles N\ho coiisideied themselves as most obnoxe 
ells to renlniaiurs displeasuie, ileclaieil for Mum- 
iiiilian, and olleied to support ins claim (vith all 
lin n iiiti re.sl. iMaxiinili.iii, always enti ipiismg and 
deeisivr in council, though leeble and dilatoiy in 
< \e« iilion, eagiirjy embraced the olfer. Ibit a seiies 
ol inetlectnal negotiations was tin* only conseipu nce 
ot tills transaction. The Kniperor, as usual, as- 
seitcd Ills rights in a high strain, piomisi d a gieat 
de.il, and perfoiined nothing 

A fevvduys Ix'I’oiethe death of IMiilip, I'erdmand 
li.id set out f(»i Naples, that, by his own presence, 
b< miglil |iut an end, with great ileiMiicy, to the 
Meei(*\.ilt\ ol the gnat C’aptam, whose iinpoitanl 
si'iMccs and cautions conduct iliil not scrc'cii hiiii 
iioiii (In- suspicious of his jealous master, 'riiougli 
III account ol his son-ni-law’s death reached him 
at Doilo'tiiio, III the teiritories of(»eiioa, he was so 
solicitous to discover (he secret iiitrigin s winch he 
Mipposfjl the great Captain to have been carrying 
on, and to establish bis own authority on a linn 
loiindation in the Neapolitan doiuniioiis, hy remov 
oig iniii trom the supreme command then . that, 
i.tilni til, in discontiiini; his voyage, he <lios»- to 
't.ioari. 1 , 111), gn, c. 7. Zuiila Aiiiialis ili; Atdg. »J. *13. 
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leave Caatile in a state of anarchy, and even to 
risk, by this delay, hU obtaining possession of the 
government of that kingdom^^. 

Nothing but the great abilities and prudent con- 
duct of his adherents could have prevented the bad 
effects of this absence. At the head of these was 
Ximenes, Archbishop of Toledo, who, though he 
had been raised to that dignity by Isabella, con- 
trary to the inclination of Ferdinand, and though he 
could have no expectation of enjoying much power 
under the admiiiistratiou of a master little disposed 
to distinguish him by extraordinary marks of atten- 
tion, was nevertheless so disinterested as to prefer 
the welfare of his country before his own grandeur, 
and to declare, that Castile could never be sO hap- 
pily governed as by a Prince whom long experience 
liiid rendered thoroughly acquainted with its true 
interest. I'he zeal of Xiioenet ifi bring over his 
<’()untiymcn to this opiniou induced him to lay 
aside somewhat of his usual austerity and haughti- 
ness. lie condescended, on this occasionj to court 
the disatfucted nobles, and employed address as 
well us ar^umonts lo pt^rsuade them. Ferdinand 
seconded his endeavours with great art; and by 
concessions to some of the grandees, by promises 
to (tther.s, and by letters full of complaisance to all, 
he gained many of his most violent opponents"’, 
'niongli many cabals were formed, and some coin- 
motions wtre excited, yet when Ferdinand, after 
having settled the affairs of Naples, arrived in Cas- 
tile [Aug. 21, 1507], he entered upon the adminis- 
tration without opposilipn. The prudence with 
which he exercised hia authority in that kingdom' 

*• ZnriU Annite* it \i. p. 8.5. 

■* Ibid. »i. p. 87. 91. 109. 
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(‘(|ualeil tlie good foi^ne by which he had recovered 
it. By a moderate but steady administratiun, free 
from partiality and from resentment, he entirely re- 
conciled the Castilians to his person, and secured 
to them, during the remainder of his Ufe, as much 
domestic tranquillity as was consistent with the ge- 
nius of the feudal government, which still subsisted 
among them in full vigour"*. 

Nor was the preservation of tranquillity in his 
hereditary kingdoms the only obligation whieh the 
Archduke Charles owed to Ute wise regenc^-of his 
giuiidfather; it was his good fortune during that 
period, to have very important additions made to 
the dominions over which he was to reign. On the 
coast of Barbary, Oran, and other conquests, of no 
Mnull value, were QlMiexed to the cfown of Castile 
by Cardinal Ximenes, who, with a spirit very un-. 
common in a moAtkv led in person a numerous army 
auainst the Moors of that country [lo09] ; and, with 
a generosity and magniticence still more singular, 
defrayedvihe whole expense of the expedition out of 
his own revenues*^. In Kuropc, I’erdinand, under 
preh’iiccs no less frivolous than unjust, as well as 
by artitices the most shameful and treacherous, ex- 
pelled John D’ Albert, the lawful sovereign from the 
tlirone of Navarre; and, seizing on that kingdom, 
extended the limits of the Spanish monarchy from 
the Pyrenees on the one hand, to the frontiers of 
Portugal on the other**'’. 

It was not, however, the desire of aggrandizing 
Uie Archduke, which ioduenc^ Ferdinand in this, 
or in any other of his acti^w. He was more apt to 
cimsider that young Pnftce as a rival who might 

” lib. c. UK I***- 20, c. IS. 

Ibid, lib, ;i0, r, II, 12. 18. *1. 
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one iiti) wrest out of his hands the i^overmuenL of 
(’astile, thaw as a grandson for whose iiiteiest ho 
was intrusted with the administration. This jea- 
lousy soon begot aveision, and even hatred, the 
syinptoiiis of which he was at no pains to conceal. 
Hence proceeded his immoderate Joy wlien his 
young (2ueen was delivered of a son [l^ODj, wliose 
life; would liavc deprived Charles of the crowns of 
Aiagon, Naples, Sicily, anul Sardinia; and upon 
the untimely death of that Prince, lie discovered, 
for the same reason, an exci'ssive solicitude to ha\e 
other children. This iinpatieiice hastened, in ail pio- 
bahihly, the accession of Charles to the crown of 
Spain. I’erdinand, in order to procure a blessing, 
of w hich, fioiii his advanced age, and the intenipei- 
ance of his youth, he could have little prospect, had 
lecourse to his physicians [1513], and by tln'ir pre- 
sciiplion took one of those potions, which are sup- 
po^eil to add vigour to the constitution, though tliey 
more fnapiently piove fatal to it. This was its elVei t 
on a fiaiiK* so fei ble and exhausted as that of Fer- 
dinand; for though he survived a viideiit disorde r 
which It at lirst occasioned, it brought on such an 
habitual languor and ih p ction of mind as rendered 
him averse from any scrums attention tojniblic affaiis, 
and foml ot frivolous amusuments, on which he had 
not hitheito bestow (<d much' lime Though he. now 

des paired ot having any son of his own, his jealousy 
ot the Archduke did not abate, nor could he help 
viewing him with that aversion which Princes often 
bear to their successors. In order to gratify this 
unnatural passion, he made a will [l->ir>], appoint- 
ing Prince Ferdiiuind, who, having hecii horn and 

' y.iiiil.i \mnlt s ,1,' Ar.f». >», j*. 317. I*. Marl. I'l*. 'I'M. 

Viiiialiiiir lib. i. p. 1. 
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L'ducatcd in Spain, was muSh beloved by the Spa- 
niards, to be Ke^nt of at| flis kingdoms until tlie 
;\i rival of the Archduke Ml ISrother; and by tlie same 
deed ho settled upon him’ the (irand-iuastership of 
the throe military ordel^. The former of those grants 
might have put it in the power of tlie young Prince 
to have disputed the throne with his brother ; the lat- 
ter would, in any event, have rendered him almost 
independent of him. 

rerdinand retained to the last that jealous love of 
po\>er, whic h was so remarkable through his whoh* 
life. Unwilling even at the approach of death to 
admit a thought of relinquishing any portion of his 
liiithority, he removed continually from place to 
phu'e, ill Older to tly from Ids distemper, or to for- 
get It. 'riiough his strength declined every day, 
none of his attendants durst mention his condition ; 
nor would he admit his Pathcr Confessor, who 
thought such silence criminal and unchristian, into 
Ins presence. At last the danger became so immi- 
nent that it could be no longer concealed. hVrdi- 
nand received the inlinuition with a docent fortitude ; 
and touched perhaps with compunetion at the iiijns- 
lice which lie had done his grandson, or influenced 
by the honest remonstrances of (’arvajal Zapara, 
and Vargas, his most ancient and faithful counsc I- 
lors, w ho repre.sented to him, that by investing IVince 
I'crdiiiand with the regency he would infallibly en- 
tail a civil war on the two brothers, and by bc'stowing 
on him the rand-mastership of the military orders 
would strip the crown of its noblest ornament and 
chief strength, he consented to alter his will with 
lespr ct to both these particulars. Hy a new deed 
In* h it Charles the sole heir of all his <h»minioiis 
1 1 oltJl, and .illo(t« d to Prince Ferdinand, instead of 
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that throne of which ho thonj^ht himself almost se- 
cure, an inconsidcrahle establishment of fitly thou- 
sand ducats it ycar^. He died a few hours after 
signing this wdl, on the 2:Jd day of January, 151(1. 

- Charles, to whom such a noble inheritance de- 
scemlod by his death, was noaf the fidl age of six- 
teen. He had hitherto resided in the Low Countries, 
his paternal dominions. Margaict ot Austria, his 
aunt, and Margaret of Yoik, the sister of Edward 
IV. of England, and widow of Charles the Bold, 
two Priucesses of great virtue and abilities, had the 
care of formini; his early youth. Upon the death of 
his father, the Elen»ings committed the government 
of the Low (Countries to his grandfather, the Em- 
p< ror Maximilian, with the name rather than the 
authority of Regent'^A Maximilian made choice of 
William de Croy Lord of Chievres to superintend 
the education of the young Prince his grandson'*'*. 

•* M»r. ilUt. lib. 30. c. uh. Zurila Annalei de Arajj. vi. 
■KM. i*. Mart. Kp. .>05, 500. Ar^enbola Auiiales de Ara^. 
ill), i. p. II. 

■' I’oiiima llculcroii, Rcruin Auslrincaruni, lib, xv. IjOv. 
lib. VII. c. ‘2. p. I.Vi. 

Thu I’rcni'b lu>loriiiO’», upon the authority of M. de Rellay. 
Mem. p. It. Iiavf iiiKiiiiniimxly anaerted that Philip, by bis lust 
will, haviii)( uppoiiitod tlie Kill]? of Fiaiiri* In Iiavu the dirertioii 
of lux Hon s eauratioii, liOiiix \II. with a disinlerestediieis siiil- 
ablt* to llie conlidrnct* ri'poxed in him, ii.tuied Pliievrch for that 
otiioe. Even tb« Pruxidenl Heiiaul baa adopted tliix opinion. 
Abrrgt- ('broil. A. D. 1.507. \arilla 3 , in bin iixual tuaniiir, pre- 
tend* to hare aeen Philip's testament. Pract. de 1 Education 
des Princes, p. 10. Bot the Spanish, German, and Flomish 
historians concur in contradictiDg this assertion of the Krench 
authors. It appears from Heuterns, a oolemporary Flemish 
historian of great antborily, that Louis \11. by consent i tig to 
the marriage of Germaine de Foix with Ferdinand, had lost 
iniu'li of thst confidence which Philip once placed in liim , lb.it 
Ills «li'.,'nst was increased hy the French King’s giving in mar- 
lu^e to the (’oimt of Aiigonh mo his eldc^st daughter, whom he 
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That nobleman {iossessod, in an eminent the 

talents which titled him for such an important otiiee. 
and discharged the duties of if with. groat fidelity. 
I'nder Cliievres, Adrianof ITrecht acted as precej)- 
tor. 'I bis preferment, which opened his way to the 
highest dignities an Mplesiastic can attain, he owed 
not to his birth, fo||^^ was extremely mean ; nor 
to his interest, for he -was a stranger to tlie arts of a 
court; but to the opinion which his countrymen en- 
terUined of his learning.. Ife was indeed no incon- 
siderable prolicient in those frivolous sciences which, 
dining seveTal centuries, assumed the name of phi- 
losophy, and had publisluHl a commentary, which 


liitd furinerly belrotlif<l in ClMrlen; Ileuter. Her. Al)^(r. lib. 

I j 1. 'i'lial lilt' Frencli, a abort lime before Philip's di'HlIi, liuil 
Ibe peace ^sliicii subiiisled between und Ibe Fleiii- 
iii^'s.aiid Philip bad romplaiaed of this injury, and was ready to 
r(‘^ellt it. Ileuter. ihid. All these cirouiiistances render it 
improbable that Philip, v>lio made hia will a few day a before be 
<lied, Ileuter. p. 152, should comiiiit the education of bis son to 
l/ouis \ir. Ill confirmation of tlicse plausible coDjectiires, posi- 
tive testimony can be produced. It appears from Heuterus that 
Philip, when he set out for Spain, had intrusted Chierres both 
with the care of his son’s edneation, and with the government of 
his dominions in the Low Countries, ileuter. lib. vii. p. 153. 
That an attempt was made, soon after Philip's death, to have the 
Emperor Maximilian appointed Regent daring the minority of 
bis grandson , but this being opposed, Cbievres seems to have 
continned to disebarge both the oflices which Philip had com- 
mitted to him. Heater, ibid. 163. 155. That in the beginning 
of the year 1508, the Flemings invited Maximilian to accept oi 
the regency ; to which be consented, and appointed bis daughter 
Margaiel, together with a council of Flemings, to exercise the 
‘^iipreine anthorily when he himself should at any time be absent. 
He likewise named Cbievres as governor, and Adrian of Utrecht 
as preceptor to Ins son. llent. ibid. 165. 157. What Heulems 
reUt< s with respect to this matter is coniiimed Moringus in 
^ ita \driani a|iii(l Analecta Casp. Rnrmanni de Adriano, rap. 
10, bv Karluiuins CliroNio. Brabant, ibid. p. 25, and b^ llsririiN 
Aniial, Urnb. vipI. ii. ,520, 
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was highly esteemed, upon The Book of Sentences, 
a famous treatise of l^etrus Lonibardu0, c^sidered 
at that time as the standard system of metaphysical 
theology. But whatever admiration these procured 
him in an illiterate age, it was soon found that a 
man accustomed to the retirement of a college, un- 
acquainted with the world, and without any tinctuie 
of taste or elegance, was by no means qualified 
for rendering science agreeable to a young Piince. 
Charles, j^^j^dmgly, discovered an early aversion 
to learning, fiiiid an excessive fondness for those vio- 
lent and martial exercises, to excel in which was tlie 
cliief pride, and almost the only study of persons of 
rank in that age. Chievres encouraged this taste, 
eitlier from a desire of gaining his pupil by indul- 
gence, or from too slight an opinion of the advantages 
of literary uccotnpIishmcnts^^ lie instructed him, 
however, witli great care in the arts of government ; 
he made him study the history not only of his own 
kingdoms, but of those with which they were con- 
necUid; he accustomed him, from the lime of his 
assuming the government of Flanders in the year 
151, to attend to business; he persuaded him to 
peiuse all papers relating.^ public alfaiis; to be 
present at the deliberations of his privy counsellors, 
and to propose to them himself those matters con- 
cerning which he rerpiired their opinion From 
such an education, Charles contracted habits of gra- 
vity and recollection which scarcely suited his time 
of life. The first openings of his genius did not 
indicate that superiority which its maturer age dis- 

Mu Adiiani, p. 01. Strurii Coiixim Flisr. Gtrm. ii. 
067. P. lleuUr. Rer. Aoittr. hb. ?u. r. S. p. I j7. 

Mumoirrn Hvo. Par, 1573. p. 11. P. Hrufrr. 

Iili, tilt. r. 1. p. 1st. 
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played^**. He did not discover in his youth the 
impetuottty Df spirit which comiuooiy ushers in an 
active and enterprising manhood. Nor did his early 
obsequiousness to Chievres, and his other favourites, 
promise that capacious and decisive judgment which 
aftenvards directed Htti sflairs of one half of Kurope. 
But his subjects, dazsied with Uie external accom- 
plishments of a graceful figure and manly address, 
and viewing his character with that partiality which 
is always shown to Princes durhtg^Hll^r youth, 
4 ntertatned sanguine hopes of his amihgdustre to 
those crow ns which descended to him by the death 
<»f Ferdinand. 

The kingdoms of Spain, as is evident from the 
tiew which I have given of their political constitu- 
tion, were at that time in a situation which required 
an administration no less vigorous than prudent. 
I’he feudal institutions, which had been introduced 
into all its different provinces hy the Hoths, the 
Suevi, and the Vamlals, suhsisted in great force, 
'riu! nobles, who w(.*re powerful and warlike, had 
long possessed all the exorbitant privileges which 
those institutions vested in their order. The cities 
m .Spain were more numerous and more consider- 
able than the genius of feudal government, naturally 
unfavourable to commerce and to regular police, 
seemed to admit. The {rersoimi rights ami political 
influence which the inhabitants of these cities had 
ac4|uired, were extensive. The royal prerogative, 
circumscribed by the privileges of the nobility, and 
by the pretensions of the people, was confined within 
very narrow limits. Under such a form of govern- 
nient, the principles of discor^vlverc many ; the bond 
of union was extremely feeble; and Spain felt not 
r. M.iri»r>. Ki». .'•«». 
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only all the inconveniences occasioned by the de- 
fects in the feudal system, but was exposetl to dis- 
orders arising from the peculiarities in its own con- 
stitution. 

During the long administration of Ferdinand, no 
internal commotion, it is true, had arisen in Spain. 
Ilis superior abilities had enabled him to restrain 
the turbulence of the nobles, and to moderate the 
jealousy of the commons. Dy the wisdom of his 
domestic government, by the sagacity with which 
ho conducted his foreign operations, and by the high 
<ipinion that his subjects entertained of both, h(‘ 
had preserv<‘<l among them a degree of trampiillity, 
greater than was natural to a constitution in which 
the seeds of iliscord and disorder were so copiously 
mingled. Dut, hy the rleath of Ferdinand, these 
restmints were at once withdrawn; and faction and 
<liscontent, from being long repressed, were ready to 
break out with fiercer animosity. 

In order to prevent these evils, Ferdinand had in 
Ins last will taken a most prudent precaution, by 
appointing Cardinal XinieiU‘S, Archbishop of 'I'o- 
halo, to b<‘ sole Regent of Castile until the arrival 
of his grandson in Spain. 'I’he singular charactei 
of this man, ami the extraoidiiiary (pialities which 
marked him out for that office at such a pincture, 
merit a particular description. He was descended 
of an hoiioiirahle. not of a wealthy family ; ami the 
(;irciimstanees of his parents, as well as his own in- 
clinations, having determined him to enter into the 
church, he early ohtained benefices of great value, 
and which placed him in the way of the liighest 
prefeniieiit. All these, however, he renounced at 
once; and, after undergoing a very severt noviciate, 
assumed the Imlut of St. I'laucis m a iiioiiavferv <»r 
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Ob'jervaDtinc Friars, one of the most rigid orders in 
the KomisU> church. Tliere he soon becaine enii- 
iieiit tor iiis uncommon austerity of maiincis, and for 
those i xcesses of superstitious devotion, whicli are 
tlie proper characteristics of the monastic life. Hut, 
notwithstanding these extravagances, to which weak 
and enthusiastic minds alone are usually prone, his 
iirukTstanding, naturally penetrating and decisive, 
retained its full vigour, and acquired him such great 
authority in his own order as raised liim to be their 
Fro\incial. His reputation for sanctity soon pro- 
<‘iirr'd him the ollice of Father Confessor to i^iieen 
Isabella, which he accepted with the utmost reluc- 
tance. He preserved in a court the same austerity 
of inaiiiiers m Inch had distinguished him in the clois- 
ter. He continued to make all his journeys on foot; 
!ie subsisted only upon alms; his acts of murtihea- 
tioii \sere as severe as ever, and his penances ns 
Mjiorous. Isahc'lhi, pleased w'ith her choice, con- 
ferred on him, not long after, the Archlnshopric of 
'I'tiledo, which, next to the Papacy, is the richest 
dignity m the church of Home. 'I'liis honour he 
declined, with a tinnness which nothing but the 
authoritative injunction of the Pope was able to 
overcome. \or did this height of promotion change 
his manners. I'hough obliged to display in public 
that magnificence wdiich became his station, lie him- 
self retained his monastic severity. Under his pon- 
tifical robes he constantly wore the coarse frock of 
St. Francis, the rents in which he used to patch 
with his own hands. He at no time used linen; but 
was commonly clad in hair cloth, lie slept always 
in his habit, most frequently on the ground, or on 
board'.; rarely in abed. I le did not taste uiiyofthe 
drticaeies which appeared at his table, but ^,allsfi(’d 
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hitiiself with that simple diet which the rule of his 
order prescribed Notwithstanding these pecu- 
liarities, so opposite to the manners of the world, he 
possessed a thorough knowledge of its affairs ; and 
no sooner was he callc<l by his station, and by tl\e 
high opinion which Ferdinand and Isabella enter- 
tained of him, to take a principal share in the admi- 
nistration, than he displayed talents for business 
which rendered the fame of his wisdom equal to that 
of his sanctity. His political conduct, remarkable 
for the boldness and originality of all his plans, flowed 
from his real character, and partook both of its 
virtues and its defects. IJis extensive genius sug- 
gested to him schemes vast ami magnificent. Con- 
scious of the integrity of his intentions, he pursued 
these with unremitting and undaunted firmness. 
Accustomed from his early youth to mortify his own 
passions, he showed little indulgence toward those 
of other men. Taught by his system of religion to 
check oven his most innocent desires, he was the 
enemy of every thing to which he could aflix the 
name of elegance or pleasure. Though free from 
any suspicion of cruelty, he discovered in all his 
comineice with the world a severe inflexibility of 
mind, an<l aust«-rity of character, peculiar to the 
monastic pr(»fession, and which can hardly be con- 
ceived ill a country where that is unknown. 

Such was the man to whom Ferdinand committed 
the regency of Castile; ami though Ximenes was 
then near fourscore, and perfectly acquainted with 
the labour and difliculty of the oftioe, his natural 
intrepidity of mind and zeal for the public goo«l 
prompted him to accept of it without hesitation. 

■** Hintoiri* dp r A<hnint»tnilion da ('ard, Ximcii, par Midi. 
BatidiPr, llo. p. I.K 
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Adrian of Utrecht, wlio had been into Spain a 
few niontJis before the death of Ferdinand, produced 
full |)owers from the Archduke to assume the name 
and authority of Regent, upon the demise of his 
^laiulfather ; but such was the aversion of the Spa- 
niards to the government of a stranger, and so un- 
(>(|ual the abilities of the two competitors, that 
Adiian's claim would at once have been rejected, if 
\iinenes himself, from complaisance to his new 
master, had not consented to acknowledge him as 
Regent, and to carry on the government in conjunc- 
tion \^ith him. By this, however, Adrian acquired 
a dii^nity merely nominal. Xiiucncs, though he 
treated him with great decency, and even respect, 
letamed the whole power in his own hands 

I’lui (hiulinars first care was to observe the ino- 
iKuis of tin; infant Don Ferdinand, who, having been 
llatu r<‘d with so near a prospect of supreme power, 
bore tile disappointment of his hopes with greater 
impatience than a Prince at a perioil of life so early 
e«)iild have been supposed to feel. Ximenes, under 
prt tend' of providing more elfectually for his safc‘ty, 
lemoved him from Uuadaloupe, the place in which 
he had been educated, to Madrid, where he fixed the 
residence of the court. There he was under the Car- 
dmars own eye, and his conduct, with that of his do- 
mesties, waN watched with the utmost attention’*^'. 

riie first intelligence he received from the Low 
Uouiitnes gave greater disquiet to the Cardinal, and 
ionvinced him how difhcult a task it would be to 
eoiidiiet the adairs of an unexperienced I^rince, 
uiidci the influence of counsellors unaccpiainted with 

I'omoliii** Rpb. gc'*l. \iiiM*nii. p. loU, f<»l. (’ompi 
Miiu.itia Cottliu. Alariatiir, lib. i. c. 2. Kaudior, Hiti. i1»* 
\nu. n, .. p 1 IH. 
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tlni lavvi* ami manners of Spain. No sooner did the 
account of Ferdinand’s death reach Brussels than 
Charles, by the advice of his Flemish ministers, re- 
solved to assume the title of King. By the laws of 
Spain, the sole right to the crowns, both of Castile 
and of Aragon, belonged to Joanna; and though 
her infirmities disf|ualitied her from governing, this 
incapacity had not been declared by any public act 
of the Cortes in either kingdom ; so that the Spa- 
niards considered this resolution, not only as a direct 
violation of their privileges, but as an unnatural usur- 
pation in a son on the prerogatives of a mother, 
towards whom, in her present unhappy situation, he 
manifested a less delicate regard than her subjects 
had always expressed The ^’’leinish court, how- 
ever, having pnwailed both on the Pope and on the 
Fmperor to address letters to Charles as King of 
Castile (the former of whom, it wa« pretended, had 
a right as li^'ad of the church, and the latter as head 
of the empiie, to confer this title), instructions were 
s<*nt to \inienes, to prevail on the Spaniarrls to ac- 
knowledge it. \imencs, though lie had earnestly 
remonstrated against the measure, as no less unpo- 
pular than unuecessarv', resolved to exert all his 
authority and credit in carrying it into execution, 
and immeiliately assembled such of the nobles as 
were tiieii at court. What Charles rP(|uired was 
laid hefoie them; and when, instead of complying 
with his demands, they began to murmur against 
such an unprecedented encroachment on their privi- 
leges, and to talk high of the rights of Joanna, and 
their oath of allegiance to her, \im«i«» hastily in- 
terposed, and, with that tiim and decisive tone which 
was natural to him, told them that tln*\ were not 
I*. Mail, !.|i irt.s. 
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cailod now to deliberate, but to obey ; that their 
soverei^ did not apply to them for advice, but 
expected submission; and “ this day,” [April 13 ] 
added he, “ Charles shall be proclaimed King of 
Castile in Madrid ; and the rest of the cities, I doubt 
not, will follow its example.” On the spot he gave 
orders for that purpose ***; and, notwithstanding the 
novelty of the practice, and the secret discontents 
of many persons of distinction, Charles’s title was 
universally recognised. In Aragon, where the pri- 
vileges of the subject were more extensive, and the 
abilities, as well as authority of the Archbishop of 
Saragossa, whom Ferdiuand had appointed Uegent, 
were far inferior to tliose of Ximcncs, the same 
ol)s( (juiousness to the will of Charles did not appear, 
nor was he acknowledged there under any other 
character but that of Prince uiUil his arrival in 
Spam*'-*. 

Xiinenes, though possessed only of 
powei, winch, from his advancerl age, he could not 
expect to enjoy long, assumed, together with the 
< haraclei of Regent, all the ideas natural to a mo- 
narch, and adopted schemes for extending the regal 
aiilhority, which he pursued wkh as much intrepidity 
and ardour, as if he himself had been to reap the 
advantages resulting from their success. The ex- 
orbitant privileges of the Castilian nobles circum- 
scribed the prerogative of the Prince within very 
narrow limits. These privileges the Cardinal con- 
sidered as so many unjust extortions from the crown, 
and detennined to abridge them. Dangerous as the 
attempt was, there were circumstances in his situa- 
tion which promised him greater success than any 

^ nom^nnN, p. 6 kc. Bauiiicr Hist, do \eucii. p 121. 
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King of Castile could, have expected. The strict 
and prudent economy of his archiepiscopal revenues 
furnished him with more ready money than the crown 
could at any time command : the sanctity of his 
manners, his charity, and munificence rendered him 
the idol of the people ; and the nobles themselves, 
not suspecting any danger from him, did not observe 
his motions witli the same jealous attention as they 
would have watched those of one of tlieir monarchs. 

Immediately upon his accession to the regency, 
several of the nobles, fancying that the reins ot 
government would of consequence be somewhat 
relaxed, began to assemble their vassals, and to 
prosecute, by force of arms, private quarrels, and 
pretensions, which the authority of Ferdinand had 
obliged them to dissemble or to relinquish. But 
\imenos, who had taken into pay a good body of 
hoops, opposed and defeated all their designs with 
unexpected vigour and facility ; and though he did 
not treat the authors of these disorders with any 
cruelty, he forced them to acts of submission ex- 
tremely mortifying to the haughty spirit of Castilian 
gramlees. 

But while the Cardinal’s attacks were confined to 
individuals, and every act of rigour was justified by 
the appearance of necessity, founded on the forms 
<if justice, and tempererl with a mixture of lenity, 
there was searcely r(M)iii for jealousy or complaint. 
It was not so with his next measure, which, by 
striking at a privilege essential to the nobility, gave 
a general alarm to the wdiole order. By the feudal 
coiistihition, tlie uiiiitury power was lodge<l in the 
hands of the iiohies, uiitl iih'II of an iiiferioi condi- 
hon were l alled into the hi only as llieii \assals, 
,tnil (o IblltJW' then haiimi',. A King, willi ‘■canty 
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ro venues and a limited prerogative, depoaded on 
these potent barons in all his operations. U was 
with their forces he attacked his enemies, and witli 
them ho defended his kingdom. While at the head 
»)f troops attached warmly to their own immediate 
lords, and accustomed to obey no other commands, 
his authority was precarious, and his eilbrts feeble. 
I'roin this state \imenes resolved to deliver the 
crown ; and as mercenary standing armies were 
unknown under tlie feudal government, and would 
have been odious to a martial and generous |)eopfe, 
ho issued a proclamaliou, commanding every city in 
Castile to enrol a certain number of its burgesses, 
ill order that they might be trained to the use of 
arms on Sundays and holidays; lie engaged to pro- 
vide ollicors to coiniiiand them at the public expense; 
and, as an encouragement to the private men, pro- 
mised thorn an exemption from all taxes and impo- 
hilions. 'riie frequent incursions of the Moors from 
\fnca, and the necessity of having some force 
always ready to oppose them, furnished a plausible 
pretence for 4his innovation. The object really in 
view ^^as to secure the King a body of troops iiule- 
poiuleiit of his barons, and which might serve to 
coimtcrlialaiice tlieir power‘s*. The nobles were not 
slow ill perceiving what was his intention, and saw 
liow etlectually the scheme which he had adopted 
uould accomplish his end: but as a measure which 
had the pious appearance of resisting the progress of 
the infidels was extremely popular, and as any op- 
position to it, arising from their order alone, would 
leave lK*en imputed wholly to interested motives, they 
• iidcavoured to excite tlie cities themselves to refuse 
obedience, and to inveigh against the proclamation 
.Miniunii' C'oolinoaJjo M3rian.r, fol. Ilag. 17.1.1, p. 3. 
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US inconsistent with their charters and privileges. 
In consequence of their instigations, Burgos, Valla- 
dolid, and several other cities, rose in open mutiny. 
Some of the grandees declared themselves their pro- 
tectors. Violent remonstrances were presented to 
the King. His Flemish counsellors were alarmed. 
Ximenes alone continued firm and undaunted; and 
partly by terror, partly by entreaty ; by force in 
some instances, and by forbearance in others; he 
prevailed on all the refractory cities to comply*'. 
Dtiring his administration, he continued to execute 
his plan with vigour ; but soon after his death it 
was entirely dropped. 

H is success in this scheme for reducing the exor- 
bitant power of the nobility encouraged him to 
attempt a diminution of their possessions, which 
were no less exorbitant. During the contests and dis- 
orders inseparable from the feudaJ government, the 
nobles, ever attentive to their own interest, and taking 
advantage of the weakness or distress of their mo- 
uarchs,had seized some parts of the royal demesnes, 
obtained grants of others, and, having gradually 
wrested almost the whole out of the hands of the 
Prince, had annexinl them to their own estates. The 
titles, by which most of the grandees held these 
lands, were extreinolv defective ; it was from some 
successful lisuqiation which the crown had been too 
feeble to dispute, that many derived their only claim 
to possession. An inquiry carried back to the origin 
of these encroachments, which were almost coeval 
witli the feudal sysU^m, was impracticable; and as 
it would have stripped every nobleman in Spain of 
great |)art of his lands, it must have excited a gene- 
ral revolt. Such a step was too bold even for the 
F Mart. Ep. (Cunieliiig, |>. 10<l, \f. 
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enterprising genius of Xiineiies. Ifoconiined him- 
self to the reign of Ferdinand; and, beginning with 
the pensions granted during that time, refused to 
make any further payment, because all right to them 
expired with his life. He then called to account 
such as had acquired crown lands umler the admi- 
nistration of that monarch, and at once resumed 
whatever he ha<l alienated. The eH’ects of those 
revocations extended to many persons of high rank ; 
for thoui'h Ferdinand was a Prince of little genero- 
sity, yet he and Isabella having been raised to the 
throne of Castile by a powerful faction of the nobles, 
tin y weie obliged to reward the zeal of their adhe- 
rents with great liberality,* and tin; royal demesnes 
were their only fund for that purpose. The addi- 
tion made to the revenue of the crown by these 
revocations, together with his own frugal economy, 
enabled Xiinenes not only to discharge all the debts 
which Fi'rdinand had left, and to remit considerable 
sums to Flanders, but to pay the otlicers of his new 
militia, and to establish magazines not only more 
numerous, but better furnished with artillery, arms, 
and wuilike stort;s, than Spain had ever possessed 
in any former age The prudent and disinterested 
application of these sums was a full apology to the 
people for the rigour with which they were exacted. 

'Fhe nobles, alaimed at these repeated attacks, 
hegaii to think of precautions for the safety of their 
order. Many cabals were formed, loud complaints 
wf-re uttereil, and desperate resolutions taken; but 
before they proceeded to extremities, they appoinUnl 
some of their iiuml>er to examine the powers in con- 
sequence of which the Cardinal exercised acts of 
sueh high authority. The Admiral of ('astile, the 

Flfrliicr \ te 4le Xiiueti ii. (,l>0 
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Duke de Infantado, and the ('onde de Benevento, 
grandees of the first rank, were intrusted with this 
commission. Ximenes received them with cold civi- 
lity, and, in answer to their demand, produced the 
testament of Perdinand by which he was appointed 
Regent, together with the ratification of that deed 
by Charles. To both these they objected ; and h*‘ 
endcavoyred to establish tlieir validity. As the con- 
veisatiori grew warm, he led them insensibly towards 
a balcony, fioni which they ha«l a view of a large 
body of Iroops under arms, and of a fotmidable tram 
of artillery. “ liehold,” *-ays he, pointing to these 
and raising his voic(‘, “ the powois which 1 have 
received from Ills Catliolic Maje‘sty. \\’ith these 
I govein Castile; and with these I will govern it, 
until the king, your master and mine, takes poi?ses- 
sion of his kingdoiiC*.” A ileclaration so bold and 
haughty silenced them, and astonished their asso- 
ciates. I’o take arms against a man aware of his 
danger, and prepared for his debiice, was what 
tlespair alone would dielate. All thoughts of a 
general confederacy against the Canliimrs admi- 
nistration were laid aside; and, except from some 
slight commotions excited by the private resentment 
of particular iinblemen, the (ram|niility of Castile 
Miflerod no interruption. 

It w as not only from the opposition of the Spanish 
nobility that obstacles arose to the exeention of the 
CardinaKs schemes; he had a constant striiirgle to 
maintain with the Flemish ministers, who, presuming 
upon their favour with the young King, aimed at 
directing the affairs of Spain, as well as those of their 
own country. Jealous of the great abilities and 
independent <pirit of \irnenes, they considered him 

Klerli. li. 5.>i. TVirn.-.s Hi\t. Tiii. I.J.t. 
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rather as a rival who might circumscribe their power, 
than as a minister who by his prudence and vigour 
was adding to the grandeur and authority of their 
master. Every complaint against hia administra- 
tion was listened to with pleasure by the courtiers 
III the Low Countries, l^niiecessary obstructions 
v»t*re tlirown by their means in the way of all his 
measures; and tliougli they could not, either with 
decency or safety, deprive him of the office of He- 
uent, they endeavoured to lessen his authority by 
divitimg it. They soon discovered that Adrian of 
Ltrecht, already Joined with him in office, had nei- 
ther genius nor spirit sufficient to give the least check 
to his proceedings ; and therefore Charles, by their 
advice, added to the coiniiiission of regency La 
Chau, u l'leini!»h gentleman, and aftenvards Amcr- 
storf, a nobleman of Jiolland ; tlie former distin- 
guished for liis address, the latter for his firmness. 
\imenes, though no stranger to the malevolent in- 
tention of the I'lemish courtiers, received these new 
assoeiules with all the external marks of distinction 
due t\) the office with which they were invested ; but 
ulien they came to enter upon business, he abateif 
nothing of that air of superiority with which he had 
treated Adrian, and still rHaincd tlic sole direction 
<d’ affairs. The Spaniards, more averse, perhaps, 
than any other people to the government of straiicers, 
approved of all his efforts to preserve his own autho- 
rity. Even the nobles, iiitfiienced by tliis national 
imssiofi, and forgetting their jealousies and discon- 
tents, chose rather to see the supreme power in the 
hands of one of their countrymen, whom they feared, 
than in those of foreigners, whom they hated. 

Aimenes, though engaged in such great schemes 
of domestic policy, and embarrassed by the artifices 

VOI.. II. K 
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and intrigues of the Flemish ministers, had the bur- 
den of two foreign wars to support. The one wa^ 
in Navarre, which was invaded by its unfortunate 
monarch, John dWIbert. The death of Ferdinand, 
the absence of Charles, the discord and disaffection 
which reigneil among the Spanish nobles, seemed to 
present him with a favourable opportunity of re- 
covering his dominions. The Cardinal’s vigilance, 
however, defeated a measure so well concerted. As 
he foresaw the danger to which that kingdom might 
be expo8c<l, one of his first acts of administration 
was tfi order thither a considerable body of troops. 
While the King was employed with one part of his 
army in the siege of St. Jean Pied cn Port, Villalva, 
an oflicer of great experience and courage, attacked 
the other by surprise and cut it to pieces. The King 
iustantlv retreated with precipitation, and an end 
was put to tlie war‘^ But as Navarre was filled 
at Unit time with towgs and castles slightly fortified 
and weakly garrisoned, which, being unable to resist 
an enemy* served only to furnish him with places of 
retreat; Ximenes, always bold and decisive in his 
measures, ordered every one of these to be disroan- 
tb‘d, except Panipelima, the fortifications of which 
he proposed to render very strong. To this uncom- 
mon precaution Spain owes the possession of Na- 
varre. The French, since that period, have often 
entered, and have as often overrun the 0 [)en coun- 
try ; while they were exposed to all the inconveni- 
ences attending an invading army, the Spaniards 
have easily drawn troops from the neighbouring pro- 
vinces to oppose them: and the French, having no 
place of any strength to whieh they could retire, 
have been obliged repeatedly to abandon their con- 
quest witli as miieh rapidity as they gained it. 

\\ Vlart. i:,. -iTU, 
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The other war which he carried on in Africa, 
against the famous adventurer Horuc Barbarossa, 
who, from a private corsair, raised himself, by his 
sinf^ular valour and address, to be King of Algiers 
and Tunis, was far from being equally successful. 
The ill conduct of the Spanish general, and the rash 
valour of his troops, presented Barbarossa with an 
easy victory. Many perished in the battle, more in 
tlui retreat, and the remainder returned into Spain 
covered with infamy. The magnanimity, however, 
with which the Cardinal bore this disgrace, the only 
one he experienced during his administration, added 
new lustre to his character^. Great composure of 
lenqMir under a disappointment was not expected 
from a man so remarkable for the eagerness and 
impatience with which he urged on the execution of 
ail his schemes. 

' This disaster was soon forgotten ; while the con< 
duct of Uie Flemish court proved the cause of con- 
stant uneasiness, not only to the Cardinal, but to the 
whole Spanish nation. All the great qualities of 
Chievres, the prime minister and favourite of the 
young King, were sullied with an ignoble and sor- 
did avarice. "I'he accession of his master to the 
crown of Spain opened a new and copious source 
for the graiitication of this passion. During the 
time of Charles’s residence in Flanders, the whole 
tribe of pretenders to oiSices or to favour resorted 
tiiithcr. They soon discovered that, without the 
patronage of Chievres, it was vain to hoj)c for pre- 
ferment ; nor did they want sagacity to find out the 
proper method of securing his protection. Gieat 
sums of money were drawn out of Spain. Every 
Bung was venal, and disposed of to the highest 
^ f>oni<>t/us, lib. vi. |». 179. 
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bidder. After the example of Chievres, the inferior 
Flemish ministers engaged in this traffic, which be- 
came as general and avowed as it was infamous'*^. 
The Spaniards were filled with rage when they 
beheld offices of great importance to the welfare of 
their country set to sale by strangers unconcerned 
fior its honour or its happiness. Ximenes, disinter- 
Sited in his whole administration, and a stranger, 
from his native grandeur of mind, to the passion of 
avarice, inveighed with the utmost boldness against 
the venality of the Flemings. He represented to 
the King, in strong terms, the murmurs and indig- 
nation which their behaviour excited among a free 
and high spirited people, and besought him to set 
out without loss of time for Spain, that, by his pre- 
sence, he might dissipate the clouds which were 
gatliering all over the kingdom 

Charles was fully sensible that he had delayed too 
long to take possession of his dominions in Spain. 
Powerful obstacles, however, stood in his way, and 
detained him in the Low Countries. The war which 
the league of Cambray had kindled in Italy, still 
subsisted ; though, during its course, the armies of 
all the parties engaged in it had changed their des- 
tination and their objects. France was now in 
alliance with Venice, whibh it had at first combined 
to destroy. Maximilian and Ferdinand had for 
some years carried on hostilities against France, 
their original ally, to the valour of whose troops the 
confederacy had been indebted in a great measure 
for its success. Together with his kingdoms, Fer- 
dinand transmitted this war to his grandson; and 
there was reason to cx|)ectthat Maximilian, always 
fond of new enterprises, would persuade the young 
** Mioisaa, Contin. I. i. o. 3- ^ P. Mart. Ep. 576. 
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monarch to enter into it with ardour. But tlie 
Flemings, who had long possessed an extensive 
commerce, which, during the league of Cambray, 
had grown to a great height upon the ruins of the 
Venetian trade, dreaded a rupture with France ; and 
Chievres, sagacious to discern the true interest of 
his country, and not warped on this occasion by 
his love of wealth, warmly declared for maintaining 
peace with the French nation. Francis 1. destitute 
of allies, and solicitous to secure his late conquests 
in Italy by a treaty, listened with joy to the hrst 
overtures of accommodation. Chievres himself 
conducted the negotiation in the name of Charles, 
(loudier appeared as plenipotentiary for Francis. 
Fach of them had presided over the education of | 
the Prince whom he represented. They had both | 
adopted the same pacific system ; and were equally 
|>ersuaded that the imion of the two monarchs was 
the ’ liappiest event for themselves as well as for 
tlieir kingdoms. In such hands the negotiation did I 
not languish. A few days after opening tlieir con> 
ferences at Noyon, they concludeil a treaty of 
confederacy and mutual defence between the two 
monarchs [August 13, 1616] ; the chief articles in 
which were, that Francis should give in marriage to 
Charles his eldest daughter the Princess Louise, 
an. infant of a year old, and, as her dowry, should 
make over to him all his claims and pretensions 
ufmn the kingdom of Naples; that, in consideration 
ot Charles's being already in possession of Naples, 
he should, until the accomplishment of the marriage, 
pay a hundred ihousaml crowns a year to tlie 
Irench King; and the half of that sum annually as 
long as Uie Princess had no children; that when 
Idiarles shall arrive in Spain, the heirs of the King 
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of Navane may represent to him their right to that 
kingdom; and if, after examining their claim, he 
does not give them satisfaction, Francis shall be at 
liberty to assist them with ail his forces^. This 
alliance not only united Charles and Francis, but 
obliged Maximilian, who was unable alone to cope 
with the French and Venetians, to enter into a treaty 
with those powers, which put a final period to die 
bloody and tedious w ar that the league of Cambray 
had occasioned. Fiirope enjoyed a few years of 
universal tranquillity, and was indebted for that 
blessing to two Princes, whose rivalship and ambi- 
tion kept it in perpetual discord and agitotion during 
the reroainder of their reigns. 

By the treaty of Noyon, Charles secured a safe 
passage into Spain. It was not, however, the in- 
terest of his Idemish ministers, that he shonld visit 
that kingdom soon. While he resided in Flanders, 
the revenues of the Spanish crown were spent there, 
and they engrossed, without any competitors, all the 
etVccU of their monarch’s generosity ; their country 
became the seat of government, and all favours were 
dis|>en8ed by them. Of all these advantages they 
ran the risk of seeing themselves deprived, from the 
moment that their sovereign entered Spain. The 
Spaniards would naturally assume the direction of 
their own affairs ; the Low Countries would be con- 
sidered only as a province of that mighty monarchy; 
and they who now distributed the favours of the 
Prince to others, must then be content to receive 
them from the hands of strangers. But what Chievres 
chiefly wished to avoid was, an interview between 
the King ami Ximones. On the one hand, the wis- 
dom, the integrity, and the magnanimity of that pre- 
Leosard Recueii des Traitex, lom. ii. 69. 
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late gave him a wonderiul ascendant over the minds 
of men ; and it was extremely probable that these 
great qualities, added to the reverence due to his 
age and office, would command the respect of a 
voung Prince, who, capable of noble and generous 
sentimeqts himself, would, in proportion to his admi> 
ration of the Cardinal’s virtues, lessen bis deference 
towards persons of another character. Or, on the 
other hand, if Charles should allow his Flemish 
favourites to retain all the influence over his coun* 
ciis which they at present possessed, it was easy to 
foresee that the Cardinal would remonstrate loudly 
against such an indignity to the Spanish nation, and 
vindicate the rights of bis counfry with the same 
intrepidity and success with which he had asserted 
the prerogatives of the crown. For these reasons 
all his Flemish counsellors combined to retard bis 
departure; and Charles, unsuspicious, from want 
of experience, and fond of his native country, suf- 
fered himself to be unnecessarily detained in the 
Netherlands a whole year after signing the treaty of 
Noyon. 

1517.] The repeated entreaties of Ximenes, the 
advice of his grandfather Maximilian, and the im- 
patient murmurs of his Spanish subjects, prevailed 
on him at last to embark. He was attended not 
only by Chievres, his prime minister, but by a 
numerous and 'splendid train of the Flemish nobles, 
fond of beholding the grandeur, or of sharing in the 
bounty of their Prince. After a dangerous voyage, 
he landed at Villa Viciosa, in the province of Astu- 
rias [Sept. 13], and was received with such loud 
acclamations of joy as a new monarch, whose arri- 
val was so ardently desired, had reason to expect. 
The Spanish nubility resorted to their sovereign 
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from all parts of the kingdom, and displayed a 
magniticence which the Flemings were unable to 
emulate^. 

Ximenes, who considered the presence of the 
King as the greatest blessing to his dominions, was 
advancing towards the coast, as fast as the infirm 
state of his health would permit, in order to receive 
him. During his regency, and notwithstanding his 
extreme old age, he had abated in no degree the 
rigour or frequency of his mortifications; and to 
these he added such laborious assiduity in business, 
as Would have worn out the most youthful and vigo- 
rous constitution. Every day he employed several 
hours in devotion; he celebrated mass in person; 
he even allotted some space for study. Notwith- 
standing these occupations, he regularly attended 
the council; he received and read all papers pre- 
sented to him; he dictated letters and instructions; 
and took under his inspection all business, civil, 
ecclesiastical, or military. Every moment of his time 
was filled up with some serious employment. The 
only amusement in which he indulged himself, by 
way of relaxation after business, was to canvass, with 
a few friars and other divines, some intricate article 
in scholastic theolojjy. Wasted by such a course of 
life, the infirmities of age daily grew upon him. On 
his journey a violent disorder seized him at Bos 
Equillos, attendctl with uncommon symptoms; which 
his followers considered as the effect of poison^, 
but con hi not agree whether tlie crime ought to be 
imputed to the hatred of the Spanish nobles, or to 
Uie malice of the Flemish.courtiers. This accident 
obliging him to stop shtu*!, he wrote to Charles, and 
with his usual boldness advised him to dismiss all 
« 1». Marl. Ei». 5»J9. 001. « MioUos. CodUo. lib. i. c. 3. 
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the strangers in bis train, whose numbers and credit 
gave offence already to the Spaniards, and would 
ere long alienate the affections of the whole people. 
At the same' time he earnestly desired to have an 
interview with the King, that he might inform him 
of the state of the nation, and the temper of his 
subjects. To prevent this, not only the Flemings 
but the Spanish grandees employed ^11 their address^ 
and industriously kept Charles at a distance from 
Aranda,’ the place to which the Cardinal had re-> 
moved. Through their suggestions every measure 
that he recommended was rejected; the utmost care 
was taken to make him feel, and to point out to the 
whole nation, that his power was on the decline; 
even in things purely trivial, such a choice was 
always made as was deemed most disagreeable to 
him. Ximeiies did not bear this treatment with his 
usual foKitude of spirit. Conscious of his own 
iiite^ty and merit, he expected a more grateful 
return from a Pi ince to whom he delivered a king- 
dom more Dourisliing than it had been in any former 
age, together with authority more extensive and 
better established than the most illustrious of bis 
ancestors had ever possessed. He could not, there-^ 
fore, on many occasions, refrain from giving vent 
to his indignation and complaints. He lamented 
the fate of bis country, and foretold the calamities 
“which it would suffer from the insolence, the rapa- 
ciousness, and ignorance of strangers. While his 
mind was agitated by these passions, he received a 
letter from the King, iu which, after a. few cold 
and formal expressions of regard, he was allowed 
to retire to his diocess, that, after a life of such 
continued labour, he might end his days in tran- 
(juillity. This message proved fatal to Ximenes, 
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llis haughty mind, it is probable, could not survive 
disgrace ; perhaps his generous heart could not bear 
the prospect of the misfortunes ready to fall on his 
country. Whichsoever of these opinions we em- 
brace, certain it is that he expired a few hours after 
reading the letter [Nov. 8]^^ The variety, the 
grandeur, and the success of his schemes, during a 
regency of only twenty months, leave it doubtful 
whether his sagacity in council, his prudence in 
conduct, or his boldness in execution, deserve the 
greatest praise. His reputation is still high in Spain , 
not only for wisdom, but for sanctity ; and he is 
the only prime minister mentioned in history, whom 
his contemporaries reverenced as a saint^, and to 
whom the people under his government ascribed 
the power of working miracles. 

1518.] Soon after the death of Ximenes, Charles 
made his public entry, with great pomp, into Valla- 
dolid, whither he had summoned the Cortes of Cas- 
tile. Though he assumed on all occasions the name 
of King, that title had never been acknowledged in 
the Cortes. The Spaniards considering Joanna as 
possessed of the sole right to the crown, and no 
example of a son’s having enjoyed the title of King 
during the life of his parents occurring in their his- 
tory, the Cortes discovered all that scrupulous 
respect for ancient forms; and that aversion to inno- 
vation, which are conspicuous in popular assemblies. 
The presence, however, of their Prince, the address, 
the artitices, and the tlireats of his ministers, pre- 
vailed oa them at last to proclaim him King, in 
conjunction with his mother, whose name they ap- 

Martotlivr, \ ie de Xiroeneii, p. 447. GomcUos, lib. vii. 
p. 200, Ilaudirr, llisi, de Xitocn. ii. p. 208. 

*• FIcebier, Vie dc Ximen. ii. p. 746. 
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pointed to be placed before that of her son in alt 
public acts. But, when they made this concession, 
they declared, that if, at any future period, Joanna 
should recover the ‘exercise of reason, the whole 
authority should return into her hands. At the same 
time they voted a free gift of six hundiced thousand 
ducats to be paid in three years, a sum more consi* 
derable than had ever been granted to any former 
monarch 

Notwithstanding this dbsequiousness of the Cortes 
to the will of the King, the most violent symptoms 
of dissatisfaction with his government began to 
break out in the kingdom. Chievres had acquired 
over the mind of the young monarch the ascendant 
not only of a tutor, but of a parent. Charles seemed 
to have no sentiments but those which his minister 
inspired, and scarcely uttered a word but what he 
put into his mouth, lie was constantly sdrrounded 
by Flemings ; no person got access to him without 
their permission ; nor was any admitted to audience 
but in their presence. As he spoke tlie Spanish 
language very imperfectly, his answers were always 
extremely short, and often delivered with hesitation. 
From all these circumstances many of the Spaniards 
were led to believe that he was a Prince of a slow 
and narrow genius. Some pretended to discover a 
strong resemblance between him and his mother, and 
began to whisper that his capacity for government 
would never be far superior to hers ; and though 
they who had the best opportunity of judging con- 
cerning his character maintained that, notwithstand- 
ing such unpromising appearances, he possessed a 
large fund of knowle<lge, as well as of sagacity ; 

” MiniajiB, Contin. lib. i. c. P. Mart. Ep. GOS. Sandor. 
p. 12. 

^ Saodoval, p. 31. P. Mart. Ep. 6.15. 
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yet all agreed in condemning his partiality towar 
the Flemings, and his attachment to his fayourite 
as unreasonable and immoderate. Unfortunatel 
for Charles, these favourites wfere unworthy of h- 
confidence. Tp amass wealth seems to have bee 
their only aim ; and as they had reason to fear tba 
either their master's good sense, or the indignatio 
of the Spaniards, might soon abridge their power 
they hastened to improve the present opportunity 
and their avarice was the more rapacious because 
they expected their authority to be of no long du- 
ration. iVII honours, ofKces, and benefices, were 
either engrossed by the Flemings, or publicly soh 
by them. Chievres, his wife, and Sauvage, whom 
Charles, on the death of Ximenes, had imprudently 
raised to be chancellor of Castile, vied with each 
other in all the refinements of extortion and venality. 
Not only the Spanish historians, who, from resent- 
ment, may be suspected of exaggeration, but Peter 
Martyr Angleria, an Italian, who resided at that 
time in the court of Spain, and who was under 
no temptation to deceive the persons to whom his 
letters arc addressed, gives a description which is 
almost incredible, of the insatiable and shameless 
covetousness of the Flemings. According to An- 
gleria’s calculation, which he asserts to be extremely 
moderate, they remitted into the Low Countries, in 
the space of ten months, no less a sum than a mil- 
lion and one hundred thousand ducats. The nomi- 
nation of William de Croy, Chievres’ nephew, a 
young man not of canonical age, to the Archbishop- 
ric of Toledo, exasperated the Spaniards more than 
all these exactions. They considered the elevation 
of a stranger to the head of their church, and to the 
richest benefice in the kingdom, not only as an in- 
jury, but as an insult to the whole nation; both 
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jlergy anti laity, the former from interest, the latter 
Tom indignation, joined in exclaiming against it^. 

Charles, leaving Castile thus disgusted witli his 
idministration, set out for Saragossa, the capital of 
Aragon, that he might be present in the Cortes of 
that kingdom. On his way thither, he took leave 
[)f his brother Ferdinand, whom he sent into Ger- 
many on the pretence of visiting their grandfatlier 
Maximilian, in his old age. To this prudent precau- 
tion Charles owed the preservation of his Spanish 
dominions. During the violent commotions which 
arose there soon after this period, the Spaniards 
would infallibly have oftered the crown to a Prince 
who was the darling of the whole nation ; nor did 
Ferdinand want ambition, or counsellors, that might 
have prompted him to accept of the offer^. 

The Aragonese had not hitherto acknowledged 
Charles as King, nor would they allow the Cortes 
to be assembled in his name, but in tlrat of the Jus- 
tixa, to wliom, during an interregnum, this privilege 
belonged The opposition Charles had to struggle 
with, in the Cortes of Aragon, was more violent and 
obstinate thati that which he had overcome in Cas- 
tile: after long delays, however, and with much 
difficulty, he persuaded the members to confer on 
him the title of King, in conjunction with bis mother. 
At the same time he bound himself, by that solemn 
oath which the Aragonese exacted of their Kings, 
never to violate any of their rights or liberties. 
When a donative was demanded, the members were 
still more intractable ; many mouths elapsed before 

“ Sandovti, 28—31. P. Mart. Ep, 008. 011.613.014.022^ 
. 623. 639. JHioiana, Conlin. lib. i. c, 3, p. H. 
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they woiiUl agree to grant Charles two hundred 
thousand ducats; and that sum they appropriated 
so strictly for paying debts of the crown which had 
long been forgotten, that a very small part of it came 
into the King’s hands. What had happened in 
Castile taught them caution, and determined them 
rather to satisfy the claims of their fellow-citizens, 
how obsolete soever, than to furnish strangers the 
means of enriching themselves with the spoils of 
their country^. 

During these proceedings of the Cortes, ambas- 
sadors arrived at Saragossa from Francis 1. and the 
young King of Navarre, deinaiiding the restitution 
of that kingdom in terms of the treaty of Noyon. 
But neither Charles, nor the Castilian nobles, whom 
he consulted on this occasion, discovered any incli- 
nation to part with this acquisition. A conference 
hold soon after at Montpelier, in order to bring this 
matter to an amicable issue, was altogether fruitless : 
while the French urged the injustice of the usurpa- 
tion, the Spaniards were attentive only to its im- 
portance^. 

1519.] From Aragon Charles proceeded to 
Catalonia, where he wasted as much time, encoun- 
tered more dithculties, and gained less money. The 
Flemings were now become so odious in every pro- 
vince of Spain by their exactions, timt the desire of 
mortifying them, and of disappointing their avarice, 
augmented the jealousy with which a free people 
usually conduct their deliberations. 

The Castilians, who had felt most sensibly the 
weight and rigour of the oppressive schemes carried 
on by the Flemings, resolved no longer to sabmit 
with a tameness fatal to themselves, and which 

« P. MtkTUr, Ep. CIS— 034. » Ib. 605. 033. 040. 
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rendereil Uieni the objects of scorn to their fellow 
siihjecU in the other kingdoms of which the Spanish 
monarchy was composed. Segovia, Toledo, Seville, 
and several oUier cities of the first rank, entered 
into a confederacy for the defence of their rights and 
privileges; and notwithstanding the silence of the 
nubility, who, on this occasion, discovered neither 
the public spirit nor the resolution which became 
their order, the confederates laid before the King a 
full view of the state of the kingdom, and of the 
Tnal-adiiiinistration of his favourites. The prefer- 
ment of strangers, the exportation of the current 
coin, the increase of taxes, were the grievances of 
which they chiefly complained ; and of these they 
demanded redress with tliat boldness which is na- 
tural to a free people. These remonstrances pre- 
sented at first at Saragossa, and renewed afterwards 
at Barcelona, Charles treated with great neglect. 
'I’he confederacy, however, of these cities, at this 
juncture, was the beginniug of that famous union 
among tijc commons of Castile, whichjiot long after 
threw the kingdom into such violent convulsions as 
shook the throne, and almost overturned the consti- 
tution 

Soon after Charles’s arrival at Barcelona, he re- 
ceived tlic account of an evept which interested him 
much more tlian the murmurs of the Castilians, or 
the scruples of the Cortes of Catalonia. This'was 
the death of the Emperor Maximilian [Jan. 12] ; an 
occurrence of small importance in itself, for he was 
a Prince conspicuous neitiicr for his virtues, nor his 
power, nor his abilities ; but rendered by its conse- 
quences more memorable than any that had hap- 
|»ened during several ages. It broke that profound 
•• P. Martyr, Kj». 630. Fcrreraa, »iii. 461. 
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and universal peace which then reigned in the 
Christian world ; it excited a rivalship between two 
Princes, which threw all Europe into agitation, and 
kindled wars more general and of longer duration 
than had hitherto been, known in modern times. 

The revolutions occasioned by the expedition of 
the French King Charles VII I., into Italy, had in- 
spired the European Princes with new ideas con- 
cerning the importance of the Imperial dignity. 
The claims of the Empire upon some of the Italian 
States were numerous ; its jurisdiction over others 
was extensive: and though the former had been 
almost abandoned, and the latter seldom exercised 
under Princes of slender abilities and of little in- 
fluence, it was obvious that, in the hands of an 
Emperor possessed of power or of genius, they might 
he employed as engines for stretching his dominion 
over the greater part of that country. Even Maxi- 
niiliaii, feeble and unsteady as his conduct always 
was, had availed himself of the infinite pretensions 
of the I'hupire, and had reaped advantage from 
every war, and every negotiation in Italy during 
his reign. Tliese considerations, added to the dig- 
nity of the station, confessedly the first among Chris- 
tian Princes, and to the rights inherent in the office, 
which, if exerted with vigour, were far from being 
inconsiderable, rendered the Imperial crown more 
tlian ever an object of ambition. 

Not long before his death, Maximilian had dis- 
covered great solicitude to preserve this dignity in 
ihe Austrian family, and to procure the King of 
^pain to be chosen his successor. But he himself 
having never been crowned by the Pope,' a cere- 
mony deemed essential in that age, was considered 
i^niy as Emperor eJeci. Though bistonans have 
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not attended to that distinction^ neither the Italian 
nor German chancery bestowed any other title upon 
him than that of King of the Romans ; and no ex- 
ample occurring in history of any person's being 
ehosen* a successor to a King of the Romans, the 
((prmans, always tenacious of their forms, and un- 
willing to confer upon Charles an office for which 
tlicir constitution knew no name, obstinately refused 
to gratify Maximilian in that point 

Hy his death this difficulty was at once removed, 
and Charles openly aspired to that dignity which 
his grandfather had attempted, without success, to 
secure for him. At the same time Francis I. a 
powerful rival, entered the lists against him; and 
the attention of all Kurope was fixed upon this com- 
petition, no less illustrious from tlie high rank of 
the candidates than for the importance of the prize 
for which they contended. Each of them urged his 
pretensions with sanguine expectations, and with 
no unpromising prospect of success. Charles con- 
sidrrcMl the Imperial crown as belonging to him of 
right, from its long continuance in the Austrian line ; 
he knew tliat none of the German Princes possessed 
power or infiuence enough to appear as his antago- 
nist; he fiattered himself that no consideration 
would induce the natives of Germany to exalt any 
fiireigii Prince to a dignity, wliich during so many 
ages had been deemed peculiar to their own nation; 
and least of all, that they would confer this honour 
u|>on Francis I. the sovereign of a people whose 
:4«‘nius, and laws, and manners differed so widely 
from those of the Germans that it was hardly pos- 

ntiirciardini, lib, xiii. p. IS. HisL Cener. H’Allemagnp, 
I*. Rarre, Unn. Tiii. part I, p. 1087. P. Hculcr. Rcrum 
toau. lib. vii. «. 17. 17U. Iib. ?iii. c. 2, p. 183. 
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sible to €8tablisb any cordial union between them ; 
he trusted not a little to the effect of Maximilian’s 
negotiations, which, though they did not attain their 
end, had prepared the minds of the Germans for 
his elevation to the Imperial throne : but v^hat he 
relied on as a chief recommendation, was the for> 
tunate situation of his hereditary dominions in Ger- 
many, which served as a natural barrier to the 
Empire against the encroachments of the Turkish 
power. The conquests, the abilities, and the ambi- 
tion of Sultan Selim 11. had spread over Europe, at 
that time, a general and well founded alarm. By 
his victories over the Mamalukes, and the extirpa- 
tion of that gallant body of men, he had not only 
added Egypt and Syria to his empire, but had 
secured to it such a degree of internal tranquillity, 
that he was ready to turn against Christendom the 
whole force of his arms, which nothing hitherto had 
been able to resist. The most effectual expedient 
for stopping the progress of this torrent, seemed to 
' he the election of an Emperor possessed of exten- 
sive territories in that country, where its first im- 
pression would be felt, and who, besides, could 
combat this formidable enemy with all the forces 
of a powerful monarchy, and with all the wealth 
furnished by the mines of the New World, or the 
commerce of U»c l^w Countries. These were the 
argumenfs by which Charles publicly supported his 
claim ; and to men of integrity and reflection they 
appeared to be not only plausible but convincing. 
He did not, how ever, trust the success of his cause 
to these alone. Great sums of money were remit- 
ted from Spain; all the refinements and artifice 
of negotiation were employed ; and a considerable 
body of troops, kept on foot at that time by the states 
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of the Circle of Suabia, was secretly taken into bU 
pay. The venal were gained by presents ; the oIf- 
jectioiis of the more scrupulous were answered or 
eluded; some feeble Princes were threatened and 
overawed^. 

Oil the other hand, Francis supported his claim 
with equal eagerness, and no less confidence of its 
being well founded. II is emissaries contended 

that it was now high time to convince the Princes 
of the house of Austria tliat the Imperial crown was 
elective, and not hereditary; that other persons 
might aspire to an honour which their arrogance 
had accustomed tliem to regard as the property of 
their family ; tliat it required a sovereign of mature 
judgment and of approved abilities to hold the reins 
of government, in a country where such unknown 
opinions concerning religion had been published, 
as had thrown tlie minds of men into an uncom- 
mon agitation, wAicli threatened the most violent 
efi’ects; that a young Prince without experieqee,^ 
and who had hitherto given no specimens of his' 
genius for command, was no fit match for Selim, a 
monarch grown old in the art of war, and in the 
course of victory ; whereas a King, who in his early 
>outh had triumphed over the valour and discipline 
ot the Swiss, till then reckoned invincible, would be 
an antagonist not unworthy the Conqueror of the 
Fast; that the fire and impetuosity of the French 
cavalrj % added to the discipline and stability of the, 
tierman intantry, would form an army so irresist- 
ible, that, instead of waiting the approach of the 
Ottoman forces, it might carry hostilities into the 
heart of their dominions ; that the election of Charles 

Laicr. lih. xiii. 169, .Sleidsa* HUt. of the Refonnst. 14. 
Mruvii Corp. Hwt GerMM. ii. 971. Not, 20, 
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would be inconsistent with a fundamental constitu- 
tion, by which tho person who holds the crown of 
Naples is excluded from aspirinp; to the Imperial 
dignity ; that his elevation to that honour would 
soon kindle a war in Italy, on account of his pre- 
tensions to the duchy of Milan, the etfects of which 
could not fail of reaching tin* Jlmpire, and might 
prove fatal to it^‘. Hut while the French ambas- 
sadors onlurgeil upon these and other topics of tlu; 
same kind, m all the courts of (iermany, Francis, 
sensdde of the prejudices entertained against him 
as a foreigner unactpiainted with the German lan- 
guage or manners, endeavoured to oveiconie these, 
ainl to gain the favour of tlu' Princes, by immense 
gifts and by infinite promises. As the expeditious 
method of transmitting money, and tly' decent mode 
of conveying a bribe, by bills of exchange, were then 
little known, the French ambassadors travell(‘d \\ itli 
a tiain of horses loaded with treasure, aii ecpiipage 
not very honourable for that Prince by whom they 
were em|)loyed, ami infaiiions for those to whom they 
were s«'iit“*. 

'file otlur Fairopean Prinees could not remain 
iiiditleieiit spectators of a contest, the decision of 
which so nearly atfecteil every' one of them. Their 
common interest ought natiirallv to have formed a 
general eoniliiiiation, in order to disappoint both 
competitors, and to prevent nther of them from 
obtaining sueh a preeminence in power ami dignity 
as might prove ilangerous to the liberties of Furope. 
But the ideas with rrspoct to a pr<)pcr distribution 
and balance of power weio so lately introduced into 

Ginro. lib. \iii. tliU. SU-iv1. ji lb Gror. .S.ibmi tie l',l< i 1. 
G,»r, \ . ili',Ioiia tpiitl Sraidii Siiijtt. Bor. (IiTinan. toI. ii. p. 1, 

' ‘ Ml niuiro^ iK- .M.»rocb. dc rkuran^;*:'., p. 
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the system of European policy, that they were not 
hillierlo objects of sulhcient attention. 'I'lie pas- 
sions of some Princes, the want of foresight in 
otln rs, ami the fear of ^ivin^ ort'ence to the caiuli- 
(l.itc s, himicreil such a salutary union of the powers 
of i'.iirope, and rendered them either totally ne^U- 
m iit of the public safety, or kept them from exert- 
11114 thems»‘l\es with viijour in its behalf. 

'J'he Swiss Cantons, though they dicaded the ele- 
vation ot (‘itlier ol tile contending moiiarchs, and 
thoiiiili they wisIkmI to have seen some Prince whose 
dominions were h‘ss extensive, and whose power 
was more moderate, seated on the Impciial throne, 
weri' prompted, Inmever, by their hatred of the 
iri-nch nation, to tiive an open preference to the 
preteiisious of Charles, while they nseil their utmost 
intluence to fiiistiati' tliose of Francis*'*. 

I lie V'enetiaiis easily discerned that it was the 
interest ot their lepublic to have both the rivals set 
aside; but tlieir jealousy of the house of Austria, 
w hose ambition and neit;hbourhood had Ix'en fatal 
to their ^randeni, wmihl not permit them to act up 
'o their own nh^as, and led them hastily to •'ive the 
sanction ol their apjirobatioii to the claim of the 
French Kino;. 

It was eipially the interest, and more in the 
l>owtr ot Henry \ III. of Falkland, to |>revent either 
I raneis or fdiarle.s trom acipiirmg a dio;mty which 
would raise them so tar above other monarclis. 
Hilt thou<4li Henry otten boasted that be held the 
balance of Europe m his hand, he had neither the 
•'tead> attention, the accurate disccriimeat, nor the 
dispassionate tem|>er which that delicate function 
rcipiirril. On this oea^nsion it mortitieri his vanity 
’ .S,ibinu», p. l». 
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SO much to think that he had not entered early into 
that noble competition which reflected such honour 
upon the two antagonists, that he took a resolution 
of sending an ambassador into Germany, and of de- 
claring himself a candidate for the Imperial throne. 
The ambassador, though loaded with caresses by 
the German Princes and the Pope’s Nuncio, in- 
formed bis master that he could hope for no success 
in a claim which he had been so late in preferring. 
Henry, imputing his disappointment to that circum- 
stance alone, and soothed with this ostentatious dis- 
play of his own importance, seems to have taken no 
further part in the matter, either by contributing to 
thwart both his rivals, or to promote one of them^’. 

Leo X. a Pontiff no less renowned for his poli- 
tical abilities than for his love of the arts, was the 
only Prince of the age who observed the motions of 
the two contending monarchs, with a prudent atten- 
tion, or who discovered a proper solicitude for the 
public safety. The Imperial and Papal jurisdic- 
tion interfered in so many instances, the complaints 
of usurpation were so numerous on both sides, and 
the territories of the church owed their security so 
little to their own force, and so much to the weak- 
ness of the powers around them, that nothing was 
so formidable to the court of Home as an Emperor 
with extensive dominions, or of enterprising genius. 
Leo trembled at the prospect of beholding the Impe- 
rial crown placed on the head of the King of Spain 
and of Naples, and the master of the new world ; 
nor was he less afraid of seeing a King of France, 
who was Duke of Milan and I>ord of Genoa, exalted 
to that dignity. He foretold that tlie election of 

^ Memoircs tic Flear«ogo«, ;il 1. Herbert, Hist, of Henry 
VIII. 
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either of them would be fatal to the inde|)endence 
' of the Holy See, to the peace of Italy, and |)erhaps 
to the liberties of Europe. But to oppose them 
with any prospect of success required address and 
caution in proportion to the greatness of their power, 
and their opportunities of taking repenge. Leo 
was defective in neither. He secretly exhorted the 
(rerraan Princes to place one of their own number 
on tlie Imperial throne, which many of them were 
capable of filling with honour. He put them in 
mind of the constitution by which the Kings of 
Naples were for ever excluded ftora that dignity®^. 
He waniily exhortetl the Erpneh King to persist in 
Ills claim ; not from any desire that he should, gain 
his end ; but, as he foresaw that the Germans would 
1)0 more dis|x)scd to favour the King of Spain, ho 
lu)|>ed that Francis himself, when he discovered his 
own chance of su<?cess to be desperate, would bo 
stimulated by resentment and the spirit of rivalship, 
to concur witli all his interest in raising some third 
person to the head of the Empire : or, on the other 
hand, if Francis should make an unexpected pro* 
gross, he did not doubt but Uiat Charles would be 
induced by similar motives to act the same part: 
and thus, by a prudent attention, the mutual jea- 
lousy of the two rivals might be so dexterously 
managed as to disappoint both. But this scheme, 
the only one which a Prince in Leo’s situation could 
a<lopt, though concerted with great wisdom, was 
executed with little discretion. The French ambas- 
sadors in Germany fed their master with vain hopes; 
tlic Pope’s nuncio, being gained by them, aJtogetlier 
forgot the instructions which he had received; and 
Francis persevered so long and with such obstinacy 

^ GoMaBti CnnfttitatioDCi Iioperiale*. Fraticof. 1073, toI. i. 

439. 
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ill urging his own pretensions, as rendereil all Leo’s 
measures abortive**^. 

Such were the hopes of the candidates, and the 
triews of the diOerent Princes, when the Diet was 
opened according to form at Frankfort [June 17]. 
llie right of choosing an Emperor had long been 
vested in seven great Princes, distinguished by the 
nftme of Electors, the origin of whose office as well 
as the nature and extent of their powers have already 
been explained. These were, at that time, Albert 
of Biandenburgh, Archbishop of Mentz; Herman 
Count de Wied, Archbishop of Cologne; Richard 
de Grieffienklau, Archbishop of Triers; Lewis, 
King of Bohemia; Lewis, Count Palatine of the 
Rhine; Frederic, Duke of Saxony ; and Joachim 1. 
Marquis of Brandenburgh. Notwithstanding the 
artful arguments produced by the ambassadors of 
the two Kings in favour of their respective masters, 
and in spite of all their solicitations, intrigues, and 
presents, the Flectors did not forget that maxim on 
which the liberty of the German constitution was 
thought to be founded. Among the members of the 
Gennanic body, which is a great republic composed 
of states almost independent, the first principle of 
mtriotisin ds to depress and limit the power of the 
Emperor; and of this idea, so natural under such a 
form of government, a German politician seldom 
loses sight. No l^rince of considerable power or 
extensive dominions had for some ages been raised 
to the I ipperial throne. I'o this prudent precaution 
many of the great families in Germany owed the 
splendour and independence which they had acquired 
during that period. To elect either of the contend- 
ing monarchs would have been a grqss violation of 
that salutary maxim ; would have given to the Em* 
** GuiccUr. Ub. xiiL ICl. 
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pire a master instead of a head; and would have 
reduced themselves from tlie r^k of being almost 
his equals to the condition of his subjects. 

Full of these ideas, all tlie Electors turned their 
eyes towards Frederic, Duke of 8axony, a Prince 
of such eminent virtue and abilities as to be distin- 
guished by the name of the Sage^ and with one voice 
they oif'ered him the Imperial crown, lie was not 
dazzled with that object, which monarchs, so far 
superior to him in power, courted with such eager- 
ness ; and after deliberating upon the matter a short 
time, he rejected it with a magnanimity and diain* 
terestedness no less singular than admirable. ** No- 
thing,'’ he observed, ** could be more impolitic than 
an obstinate adherence to a maxim which, though 
sound and just in many cases, was not applicable 
to all. In times of tranquillity, said he, we wish 
for an Emperor who has not power to invade our 
liberties ; times of danger demand one who is able 
to secure our safety. The Turkish armies, led by 
a gallant and victorious monarch, are now assem- 
bling. They are ready to pour in upon (Germany 
with a violence unknown in former ages. New 
conjectures call for new expedients. The Impe- 
rial sceptre must be committed to some band more 
powerful than mine, or that of any other German 
l*rince. We possess neither dominions, nor reve- 
nues, nor authority which enables us to encounter* 
such a formidable enemy. Recourse must be bad 
in this exigency to one of the rival monarchs. Fach 
of them can bring into the field forces suilicient for 
our defence. But as the King of Spain is of Ger- 
man extraction ; as he isr a member and Prince of 
the Empire by the territories which descend to him 
from his grandfatlier; as his dominions stretch along 

VOL. If. o 
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tliat frontier wlfieh lies most exposed to the enemy ; 
his claim is preferable, in my opinion, to that of a 
stranger to our language, to our blood, and to our 
country : and therefore I give my vote to confer on 
him tlie Imperial crown.” 

This opinion, dictated by sncIi uncommon gene- 
rosity, and supported by arguments so plausible, 
made a deep impression on the J^lectors. The 
King of Spain's ambassadors, sensible of the im- 
portant service which Frederic had done their mas- 
ter, sent him a considerable sum of money, as the 
first token of that Prince’s gratitude. But he who 
had greatness of mind to refuse a crown disdained 
to receive a bribe; and, upon their entreating that 
at least he would ()ermit them to distribute part of 
that sum among his attendants, he replied, ’fhat ho 
could not prevent them from accepting what should 
be oflerod, but whoever took a single florin should 
he dismissed next morning from his service^"^. 

\o Prince in (Germany could now aspire to a 
^lignity which I'redcric had declined, for reasons ap- 
plicable to them all. It remained to make a choice 

^ 1*. Daniel, an lu«itorinn of considerable name, seems to call 
in queitioit the truth of this account of Frederic’s behaviour in 
refusing the Imperial crown, because it is not mentioned hj 
(icor^ins Sabinas in bis History of the Election and Coronation 
of (Charles V. tom. iii. p. 03. But no ji^reat stress ouj{ht to b« 
laid on an omissioo in a superficial author, whose treatise, tlion{;li 
^di);nilied with the name of History, contains only such an accoujit 
of the ceremonial of ('hurics's election as is usunilv published in 
C.’cmianv on like occasions. Sesrd, Ker. (Jerm. Script, vol. ii. 
p. I. 'I he testimony of Erasmus, lib. xiii. epist 4, and that of 
SIridnn, p. IS, arc express. Seckendorf, io his Commentarius 
Historicus cl Ap<iloneticu» dc Ltitlieraiiisnio, p. 121, has ex- 
amined this fact wiih his usual industry, and has established its 
Irulh by the most undoubted evidence. To these testimonies 
which he has collected, I may add the decisive one of Cardinal 
Cajelan, the Pope’s legale at Frankfort, In his letter, July 5tb. 
ISIO. Eptsfres des Princes, tkc. rcrueilles par Kuscelli, tra- 
duicts par Bcifurest. Far. |.>72, p. OU. 
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)>etw«eii the two great competitors. But besides the 
prejudice in Charles’s favour, arising from his birth 
as well as the situation of his German dominions, 
he owed not .a little to the abilities of the Cardinal 
de Gurk, and the zeal of Erard de la Mark, Bishop 
of Liege, two of his ambassadors, who had con- 
ducted their negotiations with more prudence and 
address than those intrusted by the Lreiich King. 
The former, who had long been the minister and 
favourite of Maximilian, was well ac(jijainted with 
the art of managing the Germans; and the latter, 
having been disappointed of a Cardinal’s hat by 
Erancis, employed all the malicious ingenuity with 
which the (lesire of revenge inspires an ambitious 
imnd, ill thwarting the measures of that monarch. 
J'he Spanush party among the Electors daily gained 
ground; and oven the J*opc’s nuncio, being con- 
vniceil that it was vain to make any further opposi- 
tion, emieavottred to acipiire some merit with the 
future Emperor, by otb^ring voluntarily, in the name? 
of his master, a dispensation to hold the imperial 
crown in conjunction with that of Naples^”. 

On the 2Hth of June, five; months anil hm days 
after the death of Maximilian, this important eon 
ti'st, which had hold all Europe in suspense, was 
decided. Six of the bJectors had already declared 
for the King of Spain; and the vVrchbishop of 
friers, the only firm adherent to the French inter* 
I St, having at last joined his brethren, Charles was, 
by the unanimous voice of the Electoral College, 
raised to the Imperial throne^*. 

But though the Electors consenUnl, from various 

Frelieri Her. Cerman. Scriplore*, toI. iii. 172, cor. .Sirurii. 
Argcni. 1717. Giannonf Hi*t. nf Sapirn, ii. 4US. 

J»r. Tliaan. lui Tempori*, edit. Rulklcj, lib. i. 
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inotiveS) to promote Charles to that high station^ 
they discovered at the same time great Jealousy of 
his extraordinary power, and endeavoured, with the 
utmost solicitude, to provide against his encroach* 
ing on the privileges of the Germanic body. It 
had long been the custom to demand of every new 
Emperor a confirmation of these privileges, and to 
require a promise that he woiUd never violate them 
in any instance. While Princes, who were formid* 
able neither from extent of territory nor of genius, 
possessed il>e Imperial throne, a general and verbal 
engagement to this purpose was deemed sufficient 
security. But under an l^mperor so powerful as 
Charles, other precautions seemed necessary. A 
Capitulation or claim of right was formed, in which 
the privileges and immunities of the Electors, of the 
Princes of the Empire, of the cities, and of every 
other member of the Germanic body are enume- 
rated. This capitulation was immediately signed 
by Charles’s ambassadors in the name of their mas- 
ter, and he himself, at his coronation, conhrmed it 
in the most solemn manner. Since that period the 
Electors have continued to prescribe the same con- 
ditions to all his successors ; and the capitularion, 
or mutual contract between the Emperor and his 
subjects, is considered in Germany as a strong bar- 
rier against the progress of the Imperial power, and 
Bs the great charter of their liberties, to which they 
often appeal"*^. 

The important intelligence of his election miM 
conveyed in nine days from Frankfort to Barcelona, 
where Charles was still detained by the obstinacy 
of the Catalonian Cortes, which had not hitherto 

PfefffI \brvgi': de de Droit PuMiqiie d' AllemagBa, 

limnt’i r«pituliil. Iiupcr. Epi«treft dca Princes psr 
relli, p. Ck). 
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brought to an issue any of the affairs which came 
before it He received the account with the joy 
natural to a young and aspiring mind, on an acces- 
sion of power and dignity which raised Jhim so far 
above the other Princes of Europe. Then it was 
that those vast prospects, which allured him during 
his whole administration, began to open ; and from 
ibis era we may dgle the formation, and mre able 
to trace the gradual progress of a grand system of 
(Hiterprising ambition, which renders the history of 
his reign so worthy of attention. 

A trivial circumstance hrst discovered the effects 
of this great elevation upon Uie mind of Charles. 
In all tlie public writs wldch he now issued as King 
of Spain, he assumed the titl^ of Majesty ^ and re- 
cpiired it from his subjects as a mark of their respect. 
Before that time aH the monarchs of Europe were 
satisfied with the appellation of Highness or Grace ; 
but the vanity of other. courts soon led them to imi- 
tate the example of the Spanish, llie epithet of 
Majesty is no longer a mark of preeminence. The 
most inconsiderable monarchs in Europe enjoy it, 
and the arrogance of the greater potentates has in- 
vented no higher denomination^^. 

'I'he Spaniards were far from viewing the promo- 
tion of (heir King to the Imperial throne with the 
same satisfaction which he himself felt. To be 
deprived of the presence of their sovereign, and to 
be subjected to the government of a viceroy and his 
council, a species of administration often opjiressivc 
and always disagreeable, were the immediate and 
necessary conhecpicnces of this new dignity. 'I’o 
»»ee Uie blood of tlieir countrymen shed in quarrels, 

' Miiiianar Coatin. Mar. p. 15. Ferreraa, viii. 475. Mc- 
A>oii«» Jli5i. de U llouasaio, tum. i. p. 55, ^c. 
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wherein the nation had no concern; to behold its 
treasures wasted in supporting the splendour of a 
foreign title ; to be plunged in the chaos of Italian 
and German politics, were effects of this event 
almost as unavoidable. From all these considera- 
tions, they concluded, that nothing could have hap- 
pened more pernicious to the Spanish nation ; and 
the fortitude and public spirit of their ancestors, 
who, in the Cortes of Castile, prohibited Alphonso 
the Wise from leaving the kingdom in order to re- 
ceive the Imperial crown, were often mentioned with 
the highest praise, and pronounced to be extremely 
worthy of imitation at this juncture 

But Charles, without regarding the sentiments or 
murmurs of his Spanish subjects, accepted of the 
Imperial dignity which the Count Palatine, at the 
head of a solemn embassy, ottered him in the name 
of the Kloctors [Nov.]; and declared his intention 
of setting out soon for Germany, in order to take 
possession of it. This was the more necessary, 
because, according to the forms of the German con- 
stitution, he could not, before the ceremony of a 
public coronation, exercise any act of jurisdiction or 
authority 

'fheir certain knowledge of this resolution aug- 
mented so much the disgust of the Spaniards, that 
a sullen and refractory spirit prevailed among per- 
sons of ail ranks. The Pope having granted the 
king the tenths of all ecclesiastical benefices in Cas- 
tile, to assist him in carrying on a war with greater 
vigour against the Turks, a convocation of the 
clergy unanimously refused to levy that sum, upon 
pretence that it ought never to be exacted but at 
those times when C^iristeiidom was actually invaded 

r* Sumloviil, i. p. 32. Minianv Contin. p. |4. 

Sabinus, I*. B«rr«. >iii. 1085. 
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by the Infidels ; and though Leo, in order to sup> 
port his authority^ laid the kingdom under an inter- 
dict, so little regard was paid to a censure which 
was universally deemed unjust, that Charles himself 
^plied to have it taken off. Thus the Spanish 
clergy, besides their merit in opposing the usurpa- 
tions of the Pope, and disregarding the influence of 
the crown, gained the exemption which they had 
claimed 

The commotions which arose in the kingdom of 
Valencia, annexed to the crown of Aragon, were 
more formidable, and produced more dangerous and 
lasting effects. A seditious monk having by bis 
sermons excited the citizens of Valencia, the capital 
city, to take arms, and to punish certain criminals 
in a tumultuary maiiuer, the people, pleased witli 
this exercise of power, and with such a discovery 
of tlieir own importance, not only refused to lay 
down their arms, but formed themselves into troops 
and companies, tliat they might be regularly trained 
to martial exercises. To obtain some security against 
the oppression of the grandees was the motive of this 
association, and proved a powerful bond of union; 
for as the aristocratical privileges and independence 
were more complete in Valencia than in any other 
of the Spanish kingdoms, the nobles, being scarcely 
accountable for their conduct to any superior, treated 
the people not only as vassals but as slaves. They 
'vere alarmed, however, at the progress of this un- 
expected insurrection, as it might encounige the 
(leople to attempt shaking off the yoke altogether ; 
hut as they could not repress them without taking 
arms, it became necessary to have recourse to the 
Lniperor, and to desire his permission to attack 
diem. [15*20,] At the same time the people maite 
'* I*. Marijr, Ep. 162. Ferrrra». ?iii. 175. . 
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choice of deputies to represent their grievances, ahd 
to implore the protection of their sovereign. Hap- 
pily for the latter, they arrived at court when Charles 
was exasperated to a high degree against the nobi- 
lity. As he was eager to visit Germany, where his 
presence became every day more necessary^ and as 
his Flemish courtiers were still more impatient to 
return into their native country, that they might 
carry thither the 8{)oils which they had amassed in 
Castile, it was impossible for him to hold the Cortes 
of Valencia in person. He had for that reason em- 
powered the Cardinal Adrian to represent him in 
that assembly, and in his name to receive their oath 
of allegiance, to contirm their privileges with the 
usual solemnities, and to demand of them a free gift. 
But the V aleiician nobles, who considered this mea- 
sare as an indignity to their country, which was no 
less entitlc<l than his other kingdoms to the honour 
of their sovereign’s presence, declarcil, that by the 
fundamental laws of the constitution they could nei- 
ther acknowledge as King a person who was absent, 
nor grant him any subsidy : and to this declaration 
they adhered with a haughty and inflexible obsti- 
nacy. Charles, piqued by their behavioiir, decided 
in favour of the people, and rashly authorised them 
to continue in arms. Their de[)uties returned in tri- 
umph, and were received by their fellow citizens as 
the deliverers of their country. The insolence of 
the multitude increasing with their success, they ex- 
pelled all the nobles out of the city, committed the 
government to magistrates of their own election, 
and entere<l into an association distinguisheil by the 
name of Germanada or firotherhood, which proved 
the source not only of the wildest disonlers, hut of 
the most fatiil calamitirs in that kiiigilom'^. 

P. Mart V r, Kp. 531. Ferrvras, viii. t75,4h6. 
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Meoiiwiiile the kingdom of Castile was agitated 
with no less violence. No sooner was the Empe> 
ror’s intention to leave Spain made known, than se- 
veral cities of the tirst rank resolved to remonstrate 
against it, and to crave redress once more of those 
grievances which they had formerly laid before him. 
diaries artfully avoided admitting their deputies to 
audience; and as he saw from this circumstance 
how difiicult it would be at this juncture to restrain 
ihe mutinous spirit of the greater cities, he sum- 
nioneil the Cortes of Castile to meet at Compostella, 
a town in Galicia. His only reason for calling that 
assembly was the hope of obtaining another dona- 
tive ; for, as his treasury had been exhausted in the 
!»ame proportion that the riches of his ministers in- 
creased, he could not, without some additional aid 
appear in Germany with splendour suited to the 
Imperial dignity. To appoint a meeting of tlie 
Cortes in so remote a province, and to demand a 
new subsidy before the time of paying the former 
was expired, were innovations of a most dangerous 
tendency ; and among a people not only jealous of 
tiieir liberties, but accustomed to supply the wants 
of their sovereigns with a very frugal hand, cxciterl 
a universal alarm. The magistrates of Toledo re- 
monstrated against both these measures in a very 
itigh tone; the inhabitants of Valladolid, who ex- 
|H'Cted that the Cortes should have been held in 
lliat city, were so enraged that they took arms in a 
tumultuary manner; and if Charles, with his foreign 
counsellors, had not fortunately made their escape 
during a violent tempest they would have massacred 
all the Flemings, and have prevented liini from con- 
tmuing his journey towards Compostella. 

Fvery city through which be passed |ietitioiied 
.igainst holding a Cortes in Galicia, a |Muntwith re- 
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gard to which Charles was indexible. But though 
the utmost influence had been exerted by the minis- 
ters, in order to procure a choice of representatives 
favourable to their designs, such was the temper of 
the nation that, at the opening of the assembly 
[April 1], there appeared among many of the mem- 
bers unusual symptoms of ill humour, which threat- 
ened a fierce opposition to all the measures of the 
Court. No representatives were sent by Toledo; 
for the lot, according to which, by ancient custom, 
the election was determined in that city, having fallen 
upon two persons devoted to the Flemish ministers, 
their fellow citizens refused to grant them a com- 
mission in the usual form, and in their stead made 
choice of two deputies, whom they empowered to 
repair to Compostella, and to protest against the 
lawfulness of the Cortes assembled there. The re- 
()resentatives of Salamanca refused to take the usual 
oath of fidelity, unless Charles consented to change 
the place of meeting. Those of Toro, Madrid, Cor- 
dova, and several other places, declared the demand 
of another donative to be unprece«lentcd, unconsti- 
tutional, and unnecessary.' All the arts, however, 
which indiience popular assemblies, bribes, pro- 
mises, threats, and even force, were employed, in 
order to gain members. The nobles, soothed by the 
respectful assiduity with which Chievres and the 
other Flemings paid court to them, or instigated by 
a moan jealousy of that spirit of independence which 
they saw rising among the commons, openly favour- 
ed the pretensions of the Court, or at the utmost did 
not oppose them; and at last, in contempt not only 
of the sentiments of the nation, but of the ancient 
forms of the constitution, a majority voted to grant 
the donative for which the Kmperor had applic<l 
P. Marlfr, E|». Sjndn»Hl, p. S'i, t!*<r 
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1 ogether with this the Cortes laid before 

Charles a representation of those grievances whereof 
his people complained, and in their name craved 
redress; but he, having obtained from them all that 
he could expect, paid no attention to this ill timed 
petition, which it was no longer dangerous to ^is> 
regard 

As nothing now retarded his embarkation, he dis- 
closed his intention with regard to the regency of 
Castile during his absence, which he had hitherto 
kept secret, and nominated Cardinal Adrian to that 
ollice. The viceroyally of Aragon he conferred on 
l)<in John de Lanuza ; that of Valencia on Don 
Diego de Mendoza Cond4 de Melito. The choice 
of the two latter was universally acceptable ; but 
the advancement of Adrian, though the only Flem- 
ing who had preserved any reputation among tho 
Spaniards, animated the Castilians with new hatred 
against foreigners; and even the nobles, who had 
so tamely suffered other inroads upon the constitu- 
tion, felt the indignity offered to their own order by 
his promotion, and remonstrated against it as illegal. 
Ibit Charles’s desire of visiting Germany, as well 
as the impatience of his ministers to leave Spain, 
were now so much increased that, without attending 
to the murmurs of the Castilians, or even taking 
time to provide any remedy against an insurrection 
<n Toledo, which at that time threatened, and after- 
wards produced most formidable effects, he sailed 
from Corunna on the 22d of May; and by setting 
out so abruptly in quest of a new crqwn, he endan- 
gered a more important one of which he was already 
in |M>sseesion^. 

” SandoTaf, 8t. » P. Martjr, Ep. 070 Siodor. 8C. 
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Mary concurring circumstances not only callecf 
Charles’s thoughts towards the alfairs of Germany, 
but rendered his presence in that country necessary. 
The Electors grew impatient of so long an interreg" 
num ; his hereditary dominions were disturbed by 
intestine commotions; and the new opinions con- 
cerning religion made such rapid progress as re- 
quired the most serious consideration. But, above 
all, the motions of the French King drew his atten- 
tion, and convinced him that it was necessary to 
take measures for bis own defence with no less speed 
than vigour. 

When Charles and Francis entered the lists as 
candidates for the Imperial dignity, they conducted 
their rivalship with many professions of regard for 
each other, and with repeated declarations that they 
would not suffer any tincture of enmity to mingle 
itself with this honourable emulation, We both 
court the same mistress,” said Francis, with his 
usual vivacity ; ** each ought to urge his suit with 
all the address of which he is master; the most 
fortunate will prevail, and the other must rest con- 
tented But though two young and high spirited 
Princes, and each of them animated with the hope 
of success, might be capable of forming s&ch a 
generous resolution, it was soon found that they 
promised upon a moderation too refined and disin- 
terested for human nature. The preference given 
* Gok, IU>. xiii. p. 159. 
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to Charles in the sif^ht of all Europe mortified Fran- 
cis extremely, and inspired him with all the pas- 
sions natural to disappointed ambition. To this was 
owing the personal jealousy and rivalship which 
subsisted betvyeen the two monarchs during their 
whole reign ; and the rancour of these, augmented 
by a real opposition of interest, which gave rise to 
many unavoidable causes of discord, involved them 
in almost perpetual hostilities. Charles had paid 
no regard to the principal article in the treaty of 
Noyon, by refusing oftener than once to do justice 
to John d’Albert, the excluded monarch of Navarre, 
whom Francis was bound in honour and prompted 
by interest to restore to his throne. The French 
King had pretensions to the crown of Naples, of 
which Ferdinand had deprived his predecessor by a 
most unjustifiable breach of faith. The Emperor 
might reclaim the duchy of Milan as a fief of the 
Empire, which Francis had seized, and still kept in 
possession, without having received investiture of it 
from the Emperor. Charles considered the duchy 
of Burgundy as the patrimonial domain of his an- 
cestors, wrested from them by the unjust policy of 
Louis XL and observed with the greatest jealousy 
the strict connexions which Francis had formed with 
the Duke of Gueldres, the hereditary enemy of bis 
family. 

When the sources of discord were so many and 
various, peace could be of no long continuance, 
even between Princes the most exempt from ambi- 
tion or emulation. But as the shock between two 
such mighty antagonists could not fail of being 
extremely violent, they both discovered no small 
solicitude about its consequences, and took time not 
only to collect and to ponder their own strength, 

VOL. II. H 
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and to compare it with that of their adversary, but 
to secure the friendship or assistance of the other 
European powers. 

The Pope had equal reason to dread the two 
rivals, and saw that he who prevailed would become 
absolute master in Italy. If it had been in his 
power to engage them in hostilities, without render- 
ing Lombardy the theatre of war, nothing would 
have been more agreeable to him than to see them 
waste each other's strength in endless quarrels. 
But this was impossible. Leo foresaw, that on the 
hrst rupture between the two monarchs, the armies 
of France and Spain would take the field in the 
Milanese; and while the scene of their operations 
was so near, and the subject for which they con- 
tended so interesting to him, he could not long 
remain neuter. He was obliged, therefore, to adapt 
his plan of conduct to his political situation. He 
courted and soothed the Emperor and King of France 
wiUi equal industry and address. Though warmly 
solicited by each of them to espouse his cause, he 
assumed all the appearances of entire impartiality, 
and attempted to conceal his real sentiments under 
tht4 profound dissimulation which seems to have 
been afifected by most of the Italian politicians in 
that age. 

The views and interest of the Venefians were not 
different from those of the Pope ; nor were they less 
Solicitous to prevent Italy from becoming the seat 
of war, and their own republic from being involved 
in the quarrel. But through all Leo’s arSfices, and 
Botwithstandmg his high pretensions to a perfect 
neutrality, it was visible that he leaned towards the 
Emperor, from whom he had both more to fear and 
more to hope than from Francis; and it was equally 
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manifest, that if it became necessary to take a side, 
the Venetians would, from motives of the same 
nature, declare for the King of France. No con- 
siderable assbtance, however, was to be expected 
from the Italian states, who were jealous to an ex- 
treme degree of the Transalpine powers, and careful 
to preserve the balance even between them, unless 
whjsn they were seduced to violate this favourite 
maxim of their policy, by the certain prospect of 
some great advantage to ^emselves. 

But the chief attention both of Charles and of 
Francis was employed in order to gain the King of 
England, from whom each of them expected assist- 
ance more effectual, and afforded with less political 
caution. Henry VI [I. had ascended the throne of 
that Kingdom in the year 1509, with such circum- 
stances of advantage as promised a reign of distin- 
guished felicity and splendour. The union in* his 
person of the two contending titles of York and 
Lancaster, the alacrity and emulation with which 
both factions obeyed his commands, not only en- 
abled him to exert a degree of vigour and authority 
in his domestic governnsent which none of his pre- 
decessors could have safely assumed ; but permitted 
him to take a share in the affairs of the continent 
from which the attention of the English had long 
been diverted by their unhappy intestine divisions. 
The great sums of money which his father had 
amassed rendered him the most wealthy Prince in 
Europe. The peace, which had subsist^ under the 
cautious administration of that monarch, had been 
of sufficient length to recruit the populatioii of the 
kingdom after the desolation of the civil wars, but 
not so long as to enervate its spirit ; and the Eng- 
lish, ashamed of having rendered their own country 
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SO long a scene of discord and bloodshed, were 
eager to display their valour in some foreign war, 
and to revive the memory of the victories gained on 
the continent by their ancestors. Henry’s own 
temper perfectly suited the state of his kingdom, 
and the disposition of his subjects. Ambitious, 
active, enterprising, and accomplished in all the 
martial exercises which in that age formed a chief 
part in the education of persons of noble birth, and 
inspired them with an early love of war, he longed 
to engage in action, and to signalize the beginning 
of his reign by some remarkable exploit. An op- 
portunity soon presented itself; and the victory at 
Guinegate [1513], together with the successful sieges 
of Terouenne and Tournay, though of little utility to 
England,- reliected great lustre on its monarch, and 
conHrmed the idea which foreign Princes entertained 
of his power and consequence. So many concur- 
ring causes, added to the happy situation of his own 
dominions, which secured them from foreign inva- 
sion ; and to the fortunate circumstance of his being 
in possession of Calais, which served not only as a 
key to France, but opened an easy passage into the 
NflAerlands, rendered the King of England the na- 
tural guardian of the liberties of Europe, and the 
arbiter between the Emperor and French monarch. 
Henry himself was sensible of this singular advan- 
tage, and convinced, that, in order to preserve the 
balance even, it was his ollice to prevent either of 
the rivals from acquiring such superiority of power 
as might be fatal to the other, or formidable to the 
rest of Christendom. But lie was destitute of the 
penetration, and still more of the temper, which such 
a delicate function required. Influenced by caprice, 
by vanity, by resentment, by aft’ectioii, he was iuca- 
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pable of forming any regular and extensive system 
of policy, or of adhering to it with steadiness. His 
measures seldom resulted from attention to the ge- 
neral welfare, or from a deliberate regard to his own 
interest, but were dictated by passions which ren- 
dered him blind to both, and prevented his gaining 
that ascendant in the afiairs of Europe, or fVom 
reaping such advantages to himself, as a Prince of 
greater art, though with inferior talents, might have 
easily secured. 

All the impolitic steps in Henry’s administration 
must not, however, be imputed to defects in his own 
character ; many of them were owing to the violent 
passions and insatiable ambition of his prime mini- 
ster and favourite, Cardinal Wolsey. This man, 
from one of the lowest ranks in life, had risen to a 
height of power and dignity to which no English 
subject ever arrived; and governed the haughty, 
presumptuous, and untractable spirit of Henry with 
absolute authority. Great talents, and of very dif- 
ferent kinds, fitted him for the two opposite stations 
of minister and of favourite. His profound judg- 
ment, his unwearied industry, his thorough acquaint- 
ance with the state of the kingdom, his exteniRve 
knowledge of the views and interests of foreign courts, 
qualified him for that uncontrolled direction of af- 
fairs with which he was intrusted. The elegance of 
his manners, the gaiety of his conversation, his insi- 
nuating address, his love of magnificence, and his 
proficiency in those parts of literature of which 
Henry was fond, gained him the affection and con- 
fidence of the young monarch. Wolsey was far 
from employing this vast and almost royal power 
to promote either the true interest of the nation, or 
the real grandeur of his master. Rapacious at Uie 
H 2 
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same time, and profuse, he was insatiable in de- 
siring wealth. Of boundless ambition, he aspired 
after new honours with an eagerness unabated by 
bis former success ; and being rendered presump- 
tuous by his uncommon elevation, as well as by the 
ascendant which he had gained over a Prince who 
scarcely brooked advice from any other person, he 
discovered in his whole demeanour the most over- 
bearing haughtiness and pride. To these passions 
he himself sacriticed every consideration ; and who- 
ever endeavoured to obtain his favour, or that of 
his master, found it necessary to sooth and to gra- 
tify them. 

A 8 all the states of Europe sought Henry’s friend- 
ship at that time, all courted his minister with in- 
credible attention and obsequiousness, and strove by 
presents, by promises, or by flattery, to work upon 
his avarice, his ambition, or his pride Fraucis 
had, in the year 1518, employed Bonnivet, Admiral 
of France, one of his most accomplished and artful 
courtiers, to gain this haughty prelate. He himself 
bestowed on him every mark of respect and confi- 
dence. He consulted him with regard to his most 
important afl'airs, and received his responses with 
implicit deference. By these arts, together with 
the arant of a large pension, Francis attached the 
Cardinal to his interest, who persuaded his master 
to surrender Tounmy to France, to conclude a treaty 
of marriage between his daughter the Princess Mary 
and the Dauphin, and to consent to a personal in- 
terview with the French King'*. From that time 
the most familiar intercourse subsisted between the 
two courts ; Francis, sensible of the great value of 

* f/ife of Wolv*j, Ififi. Kyrner’A Frederi, 718. 

’ Herbert s Hist, of Henrj VIII. 30. Rjmer, xiii. 624. 
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Wolsey’s friendship, laboured to secure the continu* 
ance of it by every possible expression of regard, 
bestowing on him, m all his letters, the honourable 
appellations of Father, Tutor, and Governor. 

Charles observed the progress of this union with 
the utmost jealousy and concern, llis near affinity 
to the King of England gave him some title to his 
friendship; and soon after his accession to the throne 
of Castile, he had attempted to ingratiate himself 
with VVoIsey, by settling on him a pension of three 
thousand livres. His chief solicitude 'at present was 
to prevent the intended interview with Francis, the 
effects of which upon two young Princes, whose 
hearts were no less susceptible of friendship than 
their manners were capable of inspiring it, he ex- 
tremely dreaded. But after many. delays, occa- 
sioned by difficulties with respect to the ceremonial, 
and by the anxious precautions of both courts fur 
the safety of their respective sovereigns, the time 
and place of meeting were at last fixed. Messen- 
gers had been sent to different courts, inviting all 
comers, who were gentlemen, to enter the lists at 
tilt and tournament, against the two monarchs and 
their knights. Both Francis and Henry loved the 
splendour of these spectacles too w ell, and were too 
much delighted with the graceful bgure which they 
made on such occasions to forego the pleasure or 
glory which they expected from such a singular and 
brilliant assembly. Nor was the Cardinal less fond 
of displaying his own magnibcenco in the presence 
of two courts, and of discovering to the two nations 
the extent of his influence over both their monarchs. 
Charles, finding it impossible to prevent the inter- 
view, endeavoured to disappoint itji effects, and to 
preoccupy the favour of the English monarch and his 
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initiisier by an act of cuinplaisance still more Mat- 
tering anti more uncommon. Having sailed from 
Corunna^ as has already been related, he steered 
his course directly towards England, and, relying 
wholly on Henry's generosity for his own safety, 
landed at Dover [May 2G]. This unexpected visit 
surprised the nation. Wolsey, however, was well 
acquainted with the Emperor’s intention. A nego- 
tiation, unknown to the historians of that age, had 
been carried on between him and the court of Spain ; 
this visit had been concerted ; and Charles granted 
the Cardinal, whom he calls his most dear friend^ 
an additional pension of seven thousand ducats ^ 
Henry, who was then at Canterbury, in his way to 
I'rancj*, immediately dispatched Wolsey to Dover, 
in order to welcome the Emperor; and, being highly 
pleased with an event so soothing to his vanity, 
hastened to receive, wMth suitable respect, a guest 
who had placed in him such unbounded confidence. 
('Iiarles, to whom time was precious, staid only four 
days in Kngland ; but, during that short space, he 
had tlu' address not only to give Henry favourable 
impressions of his character and intentions, but to 
detach Wolsey entirely from the interest of the 
French King. All the grandeur, the wealth, and 
the power which the Cardinal possessed, did not 
satisfy his ambitious mind while there was one step 
higher to which an ecclesiastic could ascend. The 
papal dignity had for some time been the object of 
his wishes, and Francis, as the most effectual method 
t»f secuiiiig his friemlship, had piomised to favour 
his pretensions, on the first vacancy, with all his 
interest. But as the Fhnperor’s influence in the 
college of Cardinals was greatly superior to that of 
‘ UTiaer, xjii. 71 1. 
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the French King, Wolsey grabpe<l eageily at Uie 
ofl’er which that artful Prince had made him, of 
exerting it vigorously in his behalf; and allured by 
this prospect, which, under the {wntificate of Leo, 
still in the prime of his life, was a very distant one, 
he entered with warmth into all the J^niperor’s 
schemes. No treaty, however, was concluded at 
that time between tlie two monarchs; but Henry, 
in return for the honour which Charles had done 
him, promised to visit him in some place of the 
J.ow Countries immediately after taking leave of 
tlie French King. 

His interview with that Prince was in an ojien 
plain between (iuisnes and Ardres [June 7j, where 
the two Kiniis and their attendants displayiul their 
magnificence with such emulation and profuse ex- 
jierise, as procured it tin; name of the I'ivid of the 
Cloth of (told. I’eats of chivalry, jmrties of gal- 
lantry, together with such exercises and pastimes as 
w'ere in that age leckoned manly or elegant, rather 
than serious business, occupied both courts during 
eighteen days that they continued tOgi;lher b \\ hat- 
ever impression tlie engaging manners of I’raneis, 
or the liberal and unsuspicious conlidenct* with 
which lie treated Henry, made on the miml of that 
nionarcii, was soon ctfuced by ^Volsey’s artifices, 
or by an interview he had with the Frnperor at 

Tlie French anil l’n;;lish liivlori.iii'i descrihe the pomp ol 
tills interview, and the various spectacles, with pre.il imniiteiicKs. 
One Lircuiiistaiicc iiieiiuoiieii hy the .Maresclial de FlcnrHii^ics, 
who was present, and winch must appear siii;;ular in the present 
a;;e. is conniiool v mni'led. " After the lo(irii;iiiii nt , " sa}a he, 
“the French and Kni;lish wrestlers made their app* araiu e, and 
wrestled in presence ol the Kin;(s, und the ladies, ai.d us there 
were inan> stout ureslleis there, it aflotded excellent pastime , 
hut ns the Kin;^ of France had ne>;lcited to bring nny wrestlers 
out of Bretagne, the English gained the prire. -- \fter this, the 
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Gravelincs [July 10]; which was conducted with 
less pomp than that near Guisnes, but with greater 
attention to what might be of political utility. 

This assiduity, with which the two greatest mo> 
narchs in Europe paid court to Henry, appeared to 
him a plain acknowledgment that he held the bar 
lance in his hands, and convinced him of the justness 
of the motto which he had chosen, ** That whoever 
he favoured would prevail.’’ In this opinion he was 
continued by an offer which Charles made, of sub- 
mitting any difference that might arise between him 
and Francis to his sole arbitration. Nothing could 
have the appearance of greater candour and mode- 
ration than the choice of a judge who was reckoned 
the common friend of both. But as the Emperor 
had now attached Wolsey entirely to his interest, no 
proposal could be more insidious, nor, as appeared 
by the sequel, more fatal to the French King®. 

Charles, notwithstanding his partial fondness for 
the Netherlands, the place fiX his nativity, made no 
long stay there ; and, after receiving the homage and 
congratulations of his countrymen, hastened to Aix- 
la-Chapclle, the place appointed by the golden bull 
for the coronation of the Emperor. There, in pre- 
sence of an assembly more numerous and splendid 
than had appeared on any former occasion, the 
crown of Charlemagne was placed on his head 

Ringt of Fraaoe and England retired to a tent, where they drank 
together, and the King of Englaod, seiKing the King of France 
by the oollar. aaid •« JITy hrotktr, I mutt wrettit with you," aod 
eodeavoared once ortWlce to trip up his heels ; bnt the King of 
Prance, who is a dexteroas wrestler, twisted him round, and 
threw him oo the earth with prodigious Tiolenee. The King of 
England wanted to renew the oomhat, but waa prerented.” — 
Mi^moirea do Fleurangea, 12mo. Paris, 1753, p. 320. 

* Herbert, 37. 
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[Oct 23], with all the pompous solemnity which 
the Germans affect in their public ceremonies, and 
which they deem essential to the dignity of their 
empire^. 

Almost at the same time Solyman the Magniff- 
cent, one of the. most accomplished, enterprising, 
and victorious of the Turkish sultans, a constant 
and formidable rival to the Emperor, ascended the 
Ottoman throne. It was the peculiar glory of that 
period to produce the most illustrious monarchs who 
have at any one time appeared in Europe. Leo, 
Charles, Francis, Henry, and Solyman, were each 
of them possessed of talents which might have ren- 
dered apy age wherein they happened to flourish 
conspicuous. But such a constellation of great 
Princes shed uncommon lustre on the sixteenth 
century. In every contest, great power as well as 
great abilities were set in opposition ; the efforts of 
valour and conduct on one side, counterbalanced 
by an equal exertion of the same qualities on the 
other, not only occasioned such a variety of events 
as renders the history of that period interesting, but 
served to check the exorbitant progress of any of 
those Princes, and to prevent their attaining such 
preeminence in power as would have been fatal to 
the liberty and happiness of mankind. 

The first act of the Emperor’s administration was 
to appoint a Diet of the Empire to be held at Worms 
on the 6th of January, 1521. In his circular letters 
to the different Princes, he informed them that he 
had called this assembly in order to concert with 
them the most proper measures for checking the pro- 
gress of those new and dangerous opinions, which 

’ Hsrtinann. Maori Relatio Coronal. Car. V. ap. Goldaat. 
Polit. Imperial. Franc. 1614, fol. p. 264. 
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threatened to disturb the peace of Germany, and to 
overturn the religion of^iheir ancestors. 

Charles had in view the opinions which had been 
propagated by Luther and his disciples since the 
year 1617. As these led to that happy reformation 
in religion which rescued one part of Europe from 
the papal yoke, mitigated its rigour in the other, 
and produced a revolution in the sentiments of man- 
kind, the greatest, as well as the most beneficial, 
that has happened since the publication of Chris- 
tianity, not only the events which at first gave birth 
to such opinions, but the causes which rendered 
their progress so rapid and successful, deserve to 
be considered with minute attention. 

To overturn a system of religious belief, founded 
on ancient and deep rooted prejudices, supported by 
power, and defended with no less art than industry ; 
to establish in its room doctrines of the most con- 
trary genius and tendency ; and to accomplish all 
this, not by external violence or the force of arms, 
are operations which historians, the least prone to 
credulity and superstition, ascribe to that Divine 
Providence, which, with infinite ease, can bring 
about events which to human sagacity appear im- 
possible. The interposition of Heaven in favour of 
the Christian religion, at its first publication, was 
manifested by miracles and prophecies wrought and 
uttered in confirmation of it. Though none of the 
Reformers possessed, or pretended to possess, these 
supernatural gif^s ; yet Uiat wonderful preparation of 
circumstances, which disposed the minds of men for 
receiving their doctrines ; that singular combination 
of causes, which secured their success, and enabled 
men destitute of power and of policy to triumph 
over those who employed against them extraor^- 
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nary efforts of both, may be considered as no slight 
proof, that the same hand which planted the Chris* 
tian religion protected the reformed faith, and reared 
it from beginnings extremely feeble, to an amazing 
degree of vigour and maturity. 

It was from causes seemingly fortuitous, and from 
a source very inconsiderable, that all the mighty 
effects of the Reformation flowed. Leo X. when 
raised to the papal throne, found the revenues of the 
church exhausted by the vast projects of hb two 
ambitious predecessors, Alexander VI. and Julius 
II. His own temper, naturally liberal and ent^- 
prising, rendered him incapable of that severe and 
patient economy which the situation of his finances 
required. On the contrary, hb schemes for aggran- 
dizing the family of Medici, his love of splendour, 
his taste for pleasure, and hb magnificence in 
rewarding men of genius, involved him daily in new 
expenses; in order to provide a fund for which, he 
tried every device that the fertile invention of priests 
had fallen upon, to drain the credulous multitude of 
their wealth. Among others, he had recourse to a 
sale of Indulgences. According to the doctrine of 
the Romish church, all the good works of the saints, 
over and above those which were necessary towards 
their own justiheation, are deposited, together with 
the infinite merits of Jesus Christ, in one inexhausti- 
ble treasury. The keys of this were committed to 
St. Peter, and to his successors the Popes, who 
may open it at pleasure, and, by transferring a por- 
tion of this superabundant merit to any particular 
person for a sum of money, may convey to him 
either the pardon of his own sins, or a release for 
any one in whose happiness he is interested from 
the pains of purgatory. Such indulgences were 
VOL. II. I 
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first inyented in the eleventh century by Urban II. 
as a recompense for those who went in person upon 
the meritorious enterprise of conquering the Holy 
Land. They were afterwards granted to those who 
hired a soldier for that purpose ; and in process of 
time were bestowed on such as gave money for ac- 
complishing any pious work enjoined by the Pope^ 
Julius IT. had bestowed indulgences on all who 
contributed towards building the church of St. Peter 
at Kome ; and as Leo was carrying on that magnir 
hcent and expensive fabric, his grant was founded 
qp the same pretence^. 

The right of promulgating these indulgences in 
Germany, together with a share in the profits arising 
from the sale of them, was granted to Albert, Elec- 
tor of Mentz and Archbishop of Magdeburg, who, 
as his chief agent for retailing them in Saxony, 
employed Tetzel, a Dominican friar of licentious 
morals, but of an active spirit, and remarkable for 
his noisy and popular eloquence. He, assisted by 
the monks of his order, executed the commission 
witli great zeal and success, but with little discretion 
or decency ; and though, by magnifying excessively 
the benefit of their indulgences^®, and by disposing 

• History of tho Cooooil of Treat, by F. Paul, p. 4. 

• Palavio. Hist, Cono. Trident, p. 4. 

As the form of these fndolgences, and the heaefits which 
they were soppoaed to conirey, are onkaown in Protestant coun- 
tries. aod little aodersiood. at present, in seTeral places where 
the Roroaa Catholic religion ia established. I have, for the infor- 
matioD of my readers, translated the form of absolation used by 
Tetxel : “ May our Lord Jesus Christ bate merey upon thee, 
•ad abaolre lliee by the merits of bis roost holy passion. And I 
by his authority, that of bis blessed Apostles Peter and Paul, 
and of the most holy Pope, granted and committed to me in these 
parU, do absoWe ibee, first from all ecclesiastical censores in 
whaterer auaner they base been ineorred, and then from ail iby 
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of'thein at a very low price, they carried on for 
some time an extensive and Incrative traffic among 
the credulous and the ignorant; the extravagance of 
their assertions, as well as the irregularities in their 
conduct, came at last to gite general offence. The 

tias, trtnsgrescioiM ud exoeiM*, bow eDormoat looTor tbej 
majr be, even from sooh u are reaerred for the oognlzaoce of Ibe 
Holy See; and aa far aa the keys of the holy ohoroh extend, 1 
remit to yon all pnnishment which you deaerre io purgatory on 
their aocoant; and I reatore yoo to the holy aaeraraenta of the 
churob, to the unity of the faithful, and to that inoooenoe and 
parity which you poaaesaed at baptiam ; ao that, when you die, 
the gatea of pauiabment shall be shat, and the gatai of the pam- 
dise of delight shall be opened ; and if you sbidl not die at pre* 
sent, this grace shall remain io fall force- when you are at the 
point of death. In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost.’’ Sekend. Comment, lib. I.p. 14. 

The terms in which Tetxel and hia aasooiates described the 
benefits of indnlgenoes, and the necessity of parohasing them, 
are so extravagant that they appear to be almost incredible. If 
any man (said they) purchase letters of indolgenoe, his sonl may 
rest secure with respect to its salvation. TThe sonls confined in 
pargatory, for whose redemption indulgences are purobased, as 
soon as the money tinkles in the chest, instantly escape from that 
place of torment, and ascend into heaven, lliat the efficacy of 
indulgences was so great that the most heiaous sins, even if one 
should violate (which was impossible) the mother of God, would 
be remitted and expiated by them, aud the person be freed both 
from pnnisbmeut and guilt. That this was the unspeakable gift 
of G^, in order to reconcile men to himself. That the cross 
erected by the preachers of indulgences was as effioacions as the 
cross of Christ itself, Lo ! the heavens are open ; if you enter 
not now, when will yon enter? For twelve pence yon may redeem 
the soul of yonr father oat of pargatory ; and are yon so nngrate- 
ful, that yon will not resene yonr parent from torment? If yoo 
had bat one coat, yon ought to strip yourself iustanlly, and sell 
it, in order to purchase such benefits, &e. These, and many snoh 
extnivagant expressions, are selected out of Lather's works by 
Chemnitiua in his Examen Goneilii Tridentini, apod Herm. Yon- 
der Uardt. Hist. Liter. Reform, pars iv. p. 0. The same author 
has published several of Tetsel's disoonrses, which prove that 
these expressions were neither stngolar nor exaggerated. Ibid, 
p. 14, 
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Princes and nobles were irritated at seeing their vas- 
sals drained of so much wealth, in order to replenish 
the treasury of a profuse Pontiff. Men of piety re- 
gretted the delusion of the people, who, being taught 
to rely for the pardon of their sins on the indulgences 
which they purchased, did not think it incumbent on 
them either to study the doctrines taught by genuine 
Christianity, or to practise the duties which it en- 
joins. Even the most unthinking were shocked at 
the scandalous behaviour of Tetzel and his asso- 
ciates, who often squandered in drunkenness, gaming, 
and low debauchery, those sums which were piously 
bestowed in hopes of obtaining eternal happiness; 
ami all began to wish that some check were given 
to this commerce, no less detrimental to society than 
destructive to religion. 

Such was the favourable juncture, and so disposed 
were the minds of his countrymen to listen to his 
discourses, when Martin Luther first began to call 
in (|uestion the efficacy of indulgences, and to de- 
claim against the vicious lives and false doctrines of 
the persons employed in promulgating them. Lu- 
ther was a native of Eisleben in Saxony, and, though 
bom of poor parents, had received a learned educa- 
tion, during the progress of which he gave many 
indications of uncommon vigour and acuteness of 
genius. Mis mind was naturally susceptible of 
serious sentiments, and tinctured with somewhat of 
that religious melancholy which delights in the soli- 
tude and devotion of a monastic life. The deaUi of 
a companion, killed by lightning at his side in a vio- 
lent thunderstorm, made such an impression on his 
mind, as cooperated with his natural temper in in- 
ducing him to retire into a convent of Augustinian 
friars, 'where, without sudering the entreaties of his^ 
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parents to divert him fi^m what he thought his duty 
to God» he assumed the habit of that order. He 
soon acquired great reputation, not only fo^ piety, 
but for his love of knowledge, and his unweari^ 
application to study. He had been taught the scho- 
lastic philosophy and theology, which were then in 
vogue by very able masters, and wanted not pene- 
tration to comprehend all the niceties and distinc- 
tions with which they abound ; but his understanding, 
naturally sound and superior to every thlhg frivolous, 
soon became disgusted with those subtile and unin- 
stnictive sciences, and sought for some more solid 
foundation of knowledge and of piety in the Holy 
Scriptures. Having found a copy of the Bible, 
which lay neglected in the library of bis monastery, 
he abandoned all other pursuits, and devoted him- 
self to the study of it with such eagerness and assi- 
duity as astonished the monks, who were little 
accustomed to derive their theological notions from 
that source. The great progress which he made in 
tills uncommon course of jitudy, augmented so much 
Uie fame both of his sanctity and of bis learning, that 
Frederic, Elector of Saxony, having founded a uni- 
versity at Wittemberg on the Elbe, the place of bis 
residence, Luther was chosen first to teach philoso- 
phy, and afterwards theology, there ; and discharged 
both offices in such a manner, that he was deemed 
the chief ornament of that society. 

While Luther was at the height of his reputation 
and authority, Tetzel began to publish indulgences 
in the neightmurhood of Wittemberg, and to ascribe 
to them the same imaginary virtues which had, in 
other places, imposed on die credulity of the people. 
As Saxony was not more enlightened than the other 
provinces of Germany, Tetzel met with prodigious 
I 2 
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success* there. It was with the utmost concern that 
Luther beheld the artifices of those who sold, and 
the simplicity of those who bought indulgences. The 
opinions of Thoihas Aquinas and the other school- 
men, on which the doctrine of indulgences was 
founded, had already lost much of their authority 
with him; and the Scriptures, which he began to 
consider as the great standard of theological truth, 
afforded no countenance to a practice equally sub- 
versive of faith and of morals. His warm and im- 
petuous temper did not suffer him long to conceal 
such important discoveries, or to continue a silent 
spectator of the delusion of his countrymen. From 
the pulpit, in the great church of Wittemberg, he 
inveighed bitterly against the irregularities and vices 
of the monks who published indulgences ; he ven- 
tured to examine the doctrines which tliey had 
taught, and pointed out to the people the danger of 
relying for salvation upon any other means than 
those appointed by God in his word. The boldness 
and novelty of these opinions drew great attention ; 
and being recommended by the authority of Luther's 
personal character, and delivered with a popular 
and persuasive eloquence, they made a deep impres- 
sion on his hearers. Encoiirageil by the favourable 
reception of his doctrines among Uie people, he wrote 
to Albert, Klector of Mentz and Archbishop of 
Magdeburg, to whose jurisdiction that part of Sax- 
ony was subject, and remonstrated warmly against 
the false opinions, as well as wicked lives, of the 
preachers of indulgences ; but he found that prelate 
too deeply interested in their success to correct 
Uieir abuses. His next attempt was to gain the 
suffrage of men of learning. For this purpose he 
published ninety-five theses containing his sentiments 
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with regard to indulgences. These he proposed not 
as points fully established, or of undoubted cer> 
tainty, but as subjects of inquiry and disputation ; 
he appointed a day on which the learned were in> 
yited to impugn them, either in person or by writing ; 
to the whole he subjoined solemn protestations of 
his high respect for the apostolic aee, and of his 
implicit submission to its authority. No opponent 
appetfred at the time prefixed: the theses spread 
over Oermany with astonishing rapidity; they were 
read with the greatest eagerness ; and all admired 
the boldness of the man, w'ho had ventured not only 
to call in question the plenitude of papal power, but 
to attack the Dominicans armed with^all the terrors 
of inquisitorial authority 

The friars of St. Augustine, Luther’s own order, 
though addicted with no less obsequiousness than 
the other monastic fraternities to the papal sec, gave 
no check to the publication of these uncommon opi- 
nions. Luther had, by his piety .and learning, ac- 
quired extraordinary authority among his brethren ; 
he professed the highest regard for the authority of 
the Pope ; his professions were at that time sincere ; 
and as a secret enmity, excited by interest or emu- 
lation, subsists among all the monastic orders in the 
Romish church, the Augustinians were highly 
pleased with his invectives against the Dominicans, 
and hoped to see them exposed to the hatred and 
scorn of the people. Nor was his sovereign, the 
Klector of Saxony, the wisest Prince at that time in 
Oermany, dissatisfied with this obstruction which 
Luther threw in the way of the publication of indul- 

" IjQtheri Opera, Jeam, 1612, rol. i* prasrai. 3. p. 2. 06. 
Iliitt. of CoaDc. of Trent, hy V, Paul, p. I. Seokeud. CoAi. Apol, 
p. 16. 
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gences. He secretly encouraged the attempt, and 
tlattered himself that this dispute among the eccle< 
siastics themselves might give some check to Uie 
exactions of the court of Rome, which the secular 
princes had long, though without success, been 
endeavouring to oppose. 

Many zealous champions immediately arose to 
defend opinions on which the wealth and power of 
the church were founded against Luther’s attacks. 
In opposition to his theses, Tetzel published coun- 
ter theses at Franckfort on the Oder;, Eccius, a cele- 
brated divine of Augsburg, endeavoured to refute 
Luther’s notion's; and Prierias, a Dominican friar, 
master of the j^acred palace and Inquisitor General, 
wrote against him with all the virulence of a scho- 
lastic disputant But the manner in which they 
conducted the controversy did little service to their 
cause. Luther attempted to combat indulgences by 
arguments founded in reason, or derived from Scrip- 
ture ; tliey produced nothing in support of them but 
the sentiments of schoolmen, Uie conclusions of the 
canon law, and the decrees of Popes The deci- 
sion of judges so partial and interested did not satisfy 
the people, who ^gan to call in question the autho- 
rity even of these venerable guides, when they found 
them standing in direct opposition to the dictates of 
reason, and the determinations of the Divine law 

F. Paul, p. 0. SeckeDd. p. 40. Palario. p. 8. 

Seokeod. p. SO. 

Gutooiardioi has aaaerted two tbioga with regard to the iimt 
promnlgatioo of Indalg^oces : 1. That Leo bestowed a gift of 
the proBla arising from the sale of indulgences in Saxonj, and 
the adjacent proriuoes of Germanj, upon his sister Magdalen, 
the wife of FranccMetto Cibo. Giric. lib. xiii. 168. 2. That 
Aroomboldo, a Genoese ecclesiastic, who bad been bred a mer- 
chant, and still retained all Iba activilj and addreaa of that pro- 
feaaioB, was aptminted by her to collect the mooej which ahoold 
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Meanwhile, these novelties in Luther^s doctrines, 
which interested all Germany, excited little attention 
and no alarm in the court of Rome. Leo, fond of 
elegant and rehned pleasures, intent upon great 
schemes of policy, a stranger to theological contro- 
versies, and api to despise them, regarded with the 
utmost indifference' the operations of an obscure 
friar, who, in the heart of Germany, carried on a 
scholastic disputation in a barbarous style. Little 
did he apprehend, or Luther himself dream, that the 
effects of this quarrel would be so fatal to the papal 
see. Leo imputed the whole to monastic enmity 
and emulation, and seemed inclined not to interpose 
in the contest, but to allow the Augj^stinians and 
Dominicans to wrangle about the matter with their 
usual animosity. 

be r&ieed. F. Paul has followed bim in both these particulars, 
and* adds, that the Aogustiniaos in Saxony bad been inroemo- 
rially emi^oyed in preaching indolgenoes ; bat that Aroemboldo 
and bis depatles, hoping to gain more by committing this trust 
to (he Domloioans, had made their bargain witli Tctf.el, and that 
Lather was prompted at first to oppose Tetxel and bis associates, 
bf a desire nf taking revenge for this injury offered to his order. 
F. Paul, p. 5. Almost all faisloriana aince tbeir time. Popish at 
well as Protestant, bare, without examination, admitted these 
assertions to b^trne upon their authority. Bat notwithstanding 
the concurring testimony of two antbors, so eminent both for 
exacloeM and veracity, we maj observe, 

1. That Felix Contolori, who searobed the pontifical archives 
for the purpose, could not find this pretended grant to Leo’s 
sister in any of those registers where it must necessarily have 
been recorded. Palav. p. .5. 2. That the profits arising from 

indolgeoces in Saxony and the adjacent couotriea, bad been 
granted not to Magdalen, hat to Albert Archbishop of Meniz, 
who had the right of nominating thoae who published them. 
Seek. p. 12. Loth. Oper. i. prasf. p. i. Palav. p. 6. 2. That 
Arceraboldo never had concern in the publication of indulgences 
io Saxony ; bia district wat Flanders and the Upper and Lower 
Rhine. Seek. p. 14. Palav. p. 6. 4. That Lotber and his adhe- 
rents never meutioned this grant of Leo’s to hit sister, though a 
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Th« solicitations, however, of Luther’s adversa- 
ries, who were exasperated to a high degree by the 
boldness and severity with which he animadverted 
on their writings, together with the surprising pro< 
gress which his opinions made in different parts of 
Germany, roused at last the attention of the Court 
of Rome, and obliged Leo to take measures for the 
security of the church against an attack that now 
appeared too serious to be despised. For this end, 
he summoned Luther to appear at Rome [July, 1518], 
within sixty days, before the auditor of the chamber, 
and the Inquisitor General Prierias, who had written 
against him, whom he empowered jointly to exa- 
mine his doctrines, and to decide concerning them. 
He wrote, at the same time, to the Elector of Sax- 
ony, beseeching him not to protect a man whose 

circanutance of which thej could bardljr have been ignorant, and 
which tbej woald have been careful not to suppress. 6. The 
publication of indulgenees in Germanj was not nsuallj oomraitted 
to the Augustinisns. The promulgation of them, at three differ- 
ent periods under Julius II. was granted to the Franciscans ; the 
DominicaDS bad been employed in the same office a short time 
before the present period. Palav. p. 46. 6. The promnigatton 
of those indulgences, which first excited Lather’s indignation, 
was iutrusted to the Archbishop of Mentz, in conjouction with 
the guardian of the Fraaciacana ; but the latter leaving declined 
accepting of that trust, the sole right became vested in the Arch- 
bishop. Palav. 0. Seek. p. 16, 17. 7. Luther was not instigated 
by his superiors amoug the Augustiniaus to attack the Domini- 
cans their rivals, or to depreciate indulgeuoes because they were 
promulgated by them ; his opposition to their opinions and vices 
proceeded from more laudaUe motives. Seek. p. 16, 32. Lo- 
theri Opera, i. p. 64. 6. 8. A diploma of indulgences is pub- 
lished by Herro. Yonder Hardt, from which it appears, that the 
name of the guardian of the Franciscans is retained together 
with that of the Archbishop, although the former did not act. 
The limits of the country to which their commissions extended, 
VI*. the diocese of Mentx, Magdeburg, Halberstadt, and the ter- 
ritories of the Marquis of Brandenburg, are mentioned in that 
diploma. Hist. Literaria Heformal. para iv. p. 14. 
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heretical and profane tenets were so shocking^ to 
pious ears; and enjoined the provincial of the Au* 
gustinians to check, by his authority, the rashness 
of an arrogant monk, which brought disgrace upon 
the order of St. Augustine, and gave offence and 
disturbance to the whole church. 

From the strain of these letters, as well as from 
the nomination of a judge so prejudiced and par> 
tial as Prierias, Luther easily saw what sentence he 
might expect at Rome. He discovered, for that 
reason, the utmost solicitude to have his cause tried 
in Germany, and before a less suspected tribunal. 
The professors in the university of Wittemberg, 
anxious for the safety of a man who did so much 
honour to their society, wrote to the Pope; and, 
after employing sever^ pretexts to excuse Luther 
from appearing at Rome, entreated Leo to commit 
the examination of his doctrines to some persons of 
learning and authority in Germany. The Elector 
requested the same thing of the Pope’s legate at the 
diet of Augsburg ; and as Luther himself, who, at 
that time, was so far from having any intention to 
disclaim the papal authority that he did not even 
entertain the smallest suspicion concerning its divine 
original, had written to Leo a most submissive letter, 
promising an unreserved compliance with his will ; 
the Pope gratified them so far as to empower his 
legate in Germany, Cardinal Cajetan, a Dominican, 
eminent for scholastic learning, and passionately de- 
voted to the Roman see, to hear and determine the 
cause. 

Luther, though he had good reason to decline a 
judge chosen among his avowed adversaries, did not 
hesitate about appearing before Cajetan ; and, having 
obtained the Kmperor’s safq conduct, immediately 
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repaired to Augsburg. The Cardinal received hiiii 
with decent respect, and endeavoured at first to 
gain upon him by gentle treatment. The Cardinal, 
relying on the superiority of his own talents as a 
theologian, entered into a formal dispute with Luther 
concerning the doctrines contained in his theses 
But the weapons which they employed were so dif- 
ferent, Cajetan appealing to papal decrees and the 
opinions of schoolmen, and Luther resting entirely 
on the authority of Scripture, that the contest was 
altogether fruitless. The Cardinal relinquished the 
character of a disputant, and, assuming that of a 
judge, enjoined Luther, by virtue of the apostolic 
powers with which he was clothed, to retract the 
errors which he had uttered with regard to indul- 
gences, and the nature of faith ; and to abstain, for 
the future, from the publication of new and dan- 
gerous opinions. Luther, fully persuaded of the 
truth of his own tenets, and confirmed in the belief 
of them by the approbation which they had met with 
among persons conspicuous both for learning and 
piety, was suiprised at this abrupt mention of a re- 
cahtation, before any endeavours were used to con- 
vince him that he was mistaken. He had flattered 
himself, that, in a conference concerning the points 
in dispute with a prelate of such distinguished abili- 
ties, he should be able to remove many of those 
imputations with which the ignorance or malice of 
his antagonists had loaded him; but the high tone 
of authority that the Cardinal assumed extinguished 


In the former editions I nsierted, opon the anthority of 
Father Paul, that Cajetao thought it brneatb his dignitjr to enter 
into anj dispute with Lather ; but M. Beausobre, io his Hisloire 
de la Reformation, vol. i. p. 121, &.o. has saiiaiied me that I was 
mistaken. See alto Secken^. lib. i. p. 46, Ate. 
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at once all hopes of this kind, and cutoff every pros- 
pect of advantage from the interview. His native 
intrepidity of mind, however, did not desert him. 
He declared with the utmost tirnmess, that he could 
not, with a safe conscience, renounce opinious which 
he believed to be true; nor should any consideration 
ever induce him to do what would be so base in 
itself, and so offensive to God. At the same time, 
he continued to express no less reverence»'than for- 
merly for the authority of the apostolic see^^; he 
signified his willingness to submit the whole contro- 
versy to certain universities which he named, and 
promised neither to write nor to preach concerning 
indulgences for the future, provided his adversaries 
were likewise enjoined to be silent with respect to 
them^^. All these offers Cajetan disregarded or 
rejected, and still insisted peremptorily on a simple 
recantation, threatening him with ecclesiastical cen- 
sures, and forbidding him to appear again in his 
presence, unless he resolved instantly to comply 
with what he had required. This haughty and vio- 
lent manner of proceeding, as well as other circum- 
stances, gave Luther's friends such strong reasons 
to suspect, that even the Imperial safe conduct 
would not be able to protect him from the legate's 
power and resentment, that they prevailed on him 
to withdraw secretly from Augsburg, and to return 
to his own country. But before his departure, ac- 
cording to a form of which there had been some 
examples, he prepared [Oct. 18] a solenvn appeal 
from the Pope ill informed at that time concerning 
his cause, to the Pope when he should receive more 
full information with respect to it^^. 

Luth. Oper. toI. i. p 164. >• Ibid. p. 160. 

Sleid. HiKt. of Reform, p. 7. Scckend. p, 46. Luth. 0|>er. 
i. ]f>.T 
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Cajetau, enraged at Lather’s abrupt retreat, and 
at the publication of his appeal* wrote to the Elec* 
tor of Saxony, complaining of both; and requiring 
him, as he regarded the peace of the church, or the 
authority of its head, either to send that seditious 
monk a prisoner to Rome, or to banish him out of 
his territories. It was not from theological consi- 
derations that Frederic had hitherto countenanc^ed 
Luther ; he seems to have been much a stranger to 
controversies of that kind, and to have been little 
interested in them. His protection flowed almost 
entirely, as hath been already observed, from politi- 
cal motives, and was afforded with great secrecy 
and caution. He had neither heard any of Luther’s 
discourses, nor read any of his books ; and though 
all Germany resounded wiUi his fame, he had never 
once admitted him into his presence But upon 
this demand which the Cardinal made, it became 
necessary to throw off somewhat of his former re- 
serve. He had been at great expense, and had 
bestowed much attention, on founding a new univer- 
sity, an object of considerable importance to every 
German Prince; and foreseeing how fatal a blow 
the removal of Lutlier would be to its reputation 
he, under various pretexts, and with many profes- 
sions of esteem for the Cardinal, as well as of reve- 
rence for the Pope, not only declined complying 
with either of his requests, but openly discovered 
great concern for Luther’s safety*^. 

The inflexible rigour with which Cajetan insisted 
on a simple recantation gave great offence to Lu- 
ther’s followers in that age, and hath since been 
censured as imprudent by several popish writers. 
But it was impossible for the legate to act another 
'* SerbftMl. p. 27. Sleid. Hist. p. 12. •* Seckend. p. 5U‘ 
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part. The judges, before 'whom Luther had been 
required to appear at Rome, were so eager to dis- 
play their zeal against his errors, that, without wait- 
ing for the expiration of sixty days allowed him in 
the citation, they had already condemned him as a 
heretic Leo had, in several of his briefs and 
letters, stigmatized him as a child of iniquity, and a 
man given up to a reprobate sense. Nothing (ess, 
therefore, than a recantation could save the honour 
of the church, whose maxim it is, never to abandon 
the smallest point that it has established, and which 
is even precluded, by its pretensions to infallibility, 
from having it in its power to do so. 

Luther's situation, at this time, was such as would 
have tilled any other person with the most disquiet- 
ing apprehensions. He could not expect that a 
Prince so prudent and cautious as Frederic would, 
on his account, set at detiance the thunders of the 
church, and brave the papal power, which had 
cnished some of the most powerful of the German 
Emperors. He knew what veneration was paid, in 
that age, to ecclesiastical decisions; what terrors 
ecclesiastical censures carried along with them ; and 
how easily these might intimidate and shake a 
Prince, who was rather his protector from policy, 
than his disciple from conviction. If be should be 
obliged to quit Saxony, he had no prospect of any 
other asylum, and must stand exposed to whatever 
punishment the rage or bigotry of his enemies could 
inflict. Though sensible of his danger, he discovered 
no symptoms of timidity or remissness, but conti- 
nued to vindicate his own conduct and opinions, 
and to inveigh against those of bis adversaries with 
more vehemence than ever^*. 

*' Lalber. Oii«r. 161. 


« Scekend. p. 59. 
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But as every step taken by the court of Rome, 
particularly the irregular sentence by which he had 
been so precipitately declared a heretic, convinced 
Luther that Leo would soon proceed to the most 
violent measures against him, he had recourse to the 
only expedient in his power, in order to prevent the 
effect of the papal censures. He appealed to a 
General Council, which he affirmed to be the repre- 
sentative of the Catholic church, and superior in 
power to the Pope, who being a fallible man might 
err, as St. Peter, the most perfect of his predecessors, 
had erred 

It soon appeared that Luther had not formed 
rash conjectures concerning the intentions of the 
Romish church. A bull of a date prior to his ap- 
peal was issued by the Pope, in which he magnifies 
the virtue and efficacy of indulgences, in terms as 
extravagant as any of his predecessors had ventured 
to use in the darkest ages; and without applying 
such palliatives, or mentioning such concessions, as 
a more enlightened period, and the disposition in the 
minds of many men at that juncture, seemed to call 
for, he required all Christians to assent to what he 
delivered as the doctrine of the Catholic church, 
and subjected those who should hold or teach any 
contrary opinion to the heaviest ecclesiastical cen- 
sures. 

Among Luther’s followi^rs, this bull which they 
considered as an unjustifiable effort of the Pope in 
order to preserve that rich branch of his revenue 
which arose from indulgences, produced little effect. 
But, among the rest of his countrymen, such a cl€»ar 
decision of the sovereign Pontiff against him, and 
enforced by such dreadful penalties, must have been 
Sl«id. Hist. 12. Latli. Oper. i. 170. 
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attended with consequences very fatal to his cause ; 
if these had not been prevented in a great measure 
by the death of the ^^peror Maximilian [Jan. 17, 
1519], whom both his principles and his interest 
prompted to support the authority of the Holy See. 
In consequence of this event, the vicariat of that 
part of Germany which is governed by the Saxon 
laws devolved to the Elector of Saxony ; and under 
the shelter of his friendly administration, Luther not 
only enjoyed tranquillity^ but his opinions were 
sudered, during the interregnum which preceded 
Charles’s election, to take root in different places, 
and to grow up to some degree of strength and firm- 
ness. At the same tiihe, as the election of an Em- 
peror was a point more interesting to Leo than a 
theological controversy, which he did not under- 
stand, and of which he could not foresee the con- 
sequences, he was so extremely solicitous not to 
irritate a Prince of such considerable influence in 
the electoral college as Frederic, that he discovered 
a great unwillingness to pronounce the sentence of 
excommunication against Lather, which his adver- 
saries continually demanded with the most clamo- 
rous importunity. 

To these political views of the Pope, as well as 
to his natural aversion from severe measures, was 
owing the suspension of any further proceedings 
against Luther for eighteen months. Perpetual ne- 
gotiations, however, in order to bring the matter to 
some amicable issue, were carried on during that 
space. The manner in which these were conducted 
having given Luther many opportunities of observ- 
ing the corruption of the court of Rome ; its obsti* 
nacy in adhering to established errors ; and its in- 
difference about truth, however clearly proposed or 
K 2 
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strongly proyed, he began to utter some doubts vrith 
regard to the divine original of the papal authority. 
A public disputation was held upon this important 
question at Leipsic, between Luther and Eccius, 
one of his most learned and formidable antagonists ; 
but it was as fruitless and indecisive as such 8cho> 
lastic combats usually prove. Both parties boasted 
of having obtained the victory’; both were confirmed 
in their own opinions ; and no progress was made 
towards deciding the poiqt in controversy^^. 

Nor did this spirit of opposition to the doctrines 
and usurpations of the liomish church break out in 
Saxony alone ; an attack no less violent, and occa- 
sioned by the same causes, was made upon them 
about this time in Switzerland. The Franciscans, 
being intrusted with the promulgation df indulgences 
in that country, executed their commission with the 
same indiscretion and rapaciousness, which had 
rendered the Dominicans so odious in Germany. 
They proceeded, nevertheless, with uninterrupted 
success till they arrived at Zurich. There Zuin- 
glius, a man not inferior to Luther himself in zeal 
and intrepidity, ventured to oppose them ; and being 
animated with a republican boldness, and free from 
those restraints which subjection to the will of a 
Prince imposed on the German Reformer, he ad- 
vanced with more daring and rapid steps to overturn 
the whole fabric of the established religion^. The 
appearance of such a vigorous auxiliary, and the 
progress which he made, was at first matter of great 
joy to Luther. On the other hand, the decrees of 
the universities of Cologne and Louvain, which pro-, 
nounced his opinions to be erroneous, afforded great 
cause of triumph to his adversaries. 

M Luih. Op«r. i. 199. » Sleid. Hiit. 22. Seekead. 69. 
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But the uodaunted spirit of Luther acquired addi> 
tional fortitude from every instance of opposition! 
and pushing on his inquiries and attacks from one 
doctrine to another, he began to shake the tirmest 
foundations on which the wealth or power of the 
church was established. Leo came at last to be 
convinced, that all hopes of reclaiming him by for- 
bearance were vain ; several prelates of great wisdom 
exclaimed, no less than Luther’s personal adversa- 
ries, against the Pope’s unprecedented lenity in 
permitting an incorrigible heretic, who during ^ree 
years had been endeavouring to subvert every thing 
sacred and venerable, still to remain within the 
bosom of the church; the dignity of the papaf see 
rendered the most vigorous proceedings necessary ; 
the new Empefor, it was hoped, would support its 
authority ; nor did it seem probable that the Elector 
of Saxony would so far forget his usual caution, as 
to set himself in opposition to their united power. 
The college of Cardinals was often assembled, in 
order to prepare the sentence with due' deliberation, 
and the ablest canonists were consulted how it might 
be expressed with unexceptionable formality. At 
last, on the 15th of June, 1520, the bull so fatal to 
the church of Rome was issued. Forty-one pro- 
positions, extracted out of Luther’s works, are 
therein condemned as heretical, scandalous, and 
offensive to pious ears ; all persons are forbidden to 
read bis writings, upon pain of excommunication ; 
such as bad any of them in their custody were com- 
manded to commit them to the flames ; he himself, 
if he did not within sixty days publicly recant his 
errors and burn his books, is pronounced an obsti- 
nate heretic ; is excommunicated and deliv^d unto 
Hatan for the destruction of hb flesh; and all secu- 
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lar Princes are required, under pain of incurring the 
game censure, to seize his person, that he might be 
punished as his crim^ deserved 

The publication of this bull in Germany excited 
various passions in different places. Luther’s adver- 
saries exulted, as if his party and opinions had been 
ci^hed at once by such a decisive blow. His fol- 
lowers, whose reverence for the papal authority daily 
diminished, read Leo’s anathemas with more indig- 
nation than terror. In some cities the people vio- 
lently obstructed the promulgation of the bull; in 
others, the persons who attempted to publish it were 
insulted, and the bull itself was tom in pieces and 
trodden under foot^. 

This sentence, which he had for some time ex- 
pected, did not disconcert or intimidate Luther. 
After renewing his appeal to the general coimcil 
[Nov. 17] » he published remarks upon the bull of 
excommunication: and being now persuaded that 
Leo had been guilty both of impiety &nd injustice 
in his proceedings against him, he l^ldly declared - 
the Pope to be that man of sin, or Antichrist, whose 
appearance is foretold in the New Testament; he 
declaimed against his tyranny and usurpations with 
^eater violence than ever; be exhorted all Chris- 
tian Princes to shake off such an ignominious yoke; 
and boasted of his own happiness in being marked 
out as the object of ecclesiastical indignation, be- 
cause he had ventured to assert the liberty of man- 
kind. Nor did he coniine his expressions of con- 
tempt for the papal power to words alone: Leo 
having, in execution of the bull, appointed Luther’s 
books to be burnt at Home, be, by way of retalia- 


Palavie. 27. J^oUt. Oper. i. -123. 


^ Seckend. p. 110. 
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tion, assembled all the professors and students in 
the university of Wittemberg, and with great pomp, 
in presence of a vast multitude of spectators, cast 
the volumes of the canon law, together with the bull 
of excommunication, into the flames; and his ex* 
ample was imitated in several cities of Germany. 
The manner in which he justified this action was 
still more offensive than the action itself. Having 
collected from the canon law some of the most ex- 
travagant propositions with regard to the plenitude 
and omnipotence of the papal power, as well as the 
subordination of all secular jurisdiction to the autho- 
rity of the Holy See, he published these with a com- 
mentary ; pointing out the impiety of such tenets, 
and their evident tendency to subvert all civil go- 
vernment^. 

Such was the progress which Luther had made, 
and such the state of his party, when Charles 
arrived in Germany. No secular prince had hitherto 
embraced Luther^s opinions ; no change in the estab- 
lished forms of worship had been introduced; and 
no encroachments had been made upon the posses- 
sions or jurisdiction of the clergy ; neither party 
had yet proceeded to action; and the controversy, 
though conducted with great heat and passion on 
both sides, was still carried on with its proper wea- 
pons, with theses, disputations, and replies. A deep 
impression, however^ was made upon the minds of 
the people; their reverence for ancient institutions 
and doctrines was shaken; and the materials were 
already scattered which kindled into the combus- 
tion that soon spread over all Germany. Students 
crowded from every province of the Empire to Wit- 
temberg; and under Luther himself, Melanctlion, 
* ljutb. Op«r. ii. 316. 
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Carlostadius, and other masters then reckoned emi- 
nent, imbibed opinions which, on their return, they 
propagated among their countrymen, who listened 
to them with that fond attention which truth, when 
accompanied with novelty, naturally commands’^. 

During the course of these transactions, the court 
of Rome, though under the direction of one of its 
ablest pontiffs, neither formed its schemes with that 
profound sagacity, nor executed them with that 
steady perseverance, which had long rendered it the 
most perfect model of political wisdom to the rest 
of Europe. When Luther began to declaim against 
indulgences, two different methods of treating him 
lay before the Pope ; by adopting one of which, the 
attempt, it is probable, might have been crushed, 
and by the other it might have been rendered inno- 
cent. If Luther’s first departure from the doctrines 
of the church had instantly drawn upon him the 
weight of its censures, the dread of these might have 
restrained the Elector of Saxony from protecting 
him, might have deterred the people from listening 
to his discourses, or even might have overawed 
Luther himself; and his name, like that of many 
good men before bis time, would now have been 
known to the world only for his honest but ill timed 
effort to correct the corruptions of the Romish church. 
On the other hand, if the Pope had early testified 
some displeasure with the vices and excesses of 
the friars who had been employed in publishing 
indulgences ; if he had forbidden the mentioning of 
controverted points in discourses addressed to the 
people: if he had enjoined the disputants on both 
sides to be silent; if he had been careful not to 
risk the credit of the church by defining artides 
** Seckead. 69, 
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which had hitherto been left undetermined ; Luther 
would, probably, have stopped short at his first dis- 
coveries; he would not have been forced in self- 
defence to venture upon new ground, and the whole 
controversy might possibly have died away insen- 
sibly; or, being confined entirely to the schools, 
might have been carried on with as little detriment 
to the peace and unity of the Romish church, as 
that which the Franciscans m^tained with the 
Dominicans concerning the immaculate conception, 
or that between the Jansenists and Jesuits concern- 
ing the operations of grace. But Leo, by fiuctua- 
ting between these opposite systems, and by embra- 
cing them alternately, defeated the effects of both. 
By an improper exertion of authority, Luther was 
exasperated, but not restrained. By a mistaken 
exercise of lenity, time was given for his opinions to 
spread, but no progress was made towards recon- 
ciling him to the x^hurch; and even the sentence of 
excommunication, which at another juncture might 
have been decisive, was delayed so long that it be- 
came at last scarcely an object of terror. 

Such a series of errors in the measures of a court 
seldom chargeable with mistaking its own true in- 
terest, is not more astonishing than the wisdom 
which appeared in Luther's conduct. Though a 
perfect stranger to the maxims of worldly wisdom, 
and incapable, from the impetuosity of his temper, 
of observing them, lie was led naturally, by the me- 
thod in which he made his discoveries, to carry on 
his operations in a manner which contributed more 
to their success, than if every step he took had been 
prescribed by the most artful policy. At the time 
^*dben he set himself to oppose Tetzel, he was far 
from intending that reformatiott which be afterwards 
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effected ; and would have trembled with* horror at 
the thoughts of what at last he gloried iu accolli’ 
plishing. The knowledge of truth was not poured 
into his mind all at once, by any special revelation ; 
be acquired it by industry and meditation, and his 
progress, of consequence, was gradual. The doc- 
trines of popery are so closely connected, that the 
exposing of one error conducted him naturally to 
the detection of others; and all the parts of that 
artificial fabric were so united together, that the 
pulling down of one loosened the foundation of the 
rest, and rendered it more easy to overtuin Uiem. 
In confuting the extravagant tenets concerning indul- 
gences, he was obliged to inquire into the true cause 
of our justification and acceptance with God. The 
knowledge of that discovered to him, by degrees, 
the inutility of pilgrimages and penances ; the vanity 
of relying on the intercession of saints ; the impiety 
of worshiping them; the abuses />f auricular con- 
fession ; and the imaginary existence of purgatory. 
The detection of so many errors led him, of coui*se, 
to consider the character of the clergy who taught 
them; and their exorbitant wealth, the severe in- 
junction of celibacy, together with the intolerable 
rigour of monastic vows, appeared to him the great 
sources of their corruption. From thence, it was 
but one step to call in question tlie divine original of 
tlie papal power, which authorized and supported 
such a system of errors. As the unavoidable result 
of the whole, he disclaimed the infallibility of the 
Pope, the decisions of schoolmen, or any other 
human authority, and appealed to the word of God, 
as the only standard of theological truth. To this 
gradual progress Luther owed his success. Hia 
hearers were not shocked at first by any proposition 
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too repugnant to their ancient prejudices, or too 
remote from established opinions. They were con- 
ducted insensibly from one doctrine to another. 
Their faith and conviction were able to keep p^ice 
with his discoveries. To the same cause was owing 
the inattention, and even indifference with which 
Leo viewed Luther’s first proceedings. A direct 
or violent attack upon the authority of the church 
would at once have drawn upon Luther the whole 
woi«lit of its vengeance: but as this was far from 
ills thoughts, as he continued long to profess great 
respect for the Pope, and made repeated offers of 
submission to his decisions, there seemed to be no 
reason for apprehending that he would prove the 
author of any desperate revolt; and he was suf- 
fered to proceed step by step in undermining the 
constitution of the church, until the remedy applied 
at last came too late to produce any effect. 

Hut whatever advantages Luther’s cause derived, 
cither from the mistakes of his adversaries or from 
his ow n good conduct, the sudden progress and firm 
establishment of his doctrines must not be ascribed 
to these alone. The same corruptions in the church 
of Home which he condemned had been attacked 
long liefore his time. The same opinions which he 
tiow' propagated bad been published in different 
places, and were supported by the same arguments. 
^Valdus, in the twelfth century, Wickliff in the 
fourteenth, and Huss in the fifteenth, had inveighed 
against the errors of popery with great boldness, 
and confuted them with more ingenuity and learning 
than could have been expected in those illiterate 
ages in which they flourished. But all these pre- 
mature attempts towards a reformation proved abor- 
tive. Such feeble lights, incapable of dispelling the 

VOL. II. L 
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darkness which then covered the church, were soon 
extinguished; and though the doctrines of these 
pious men produced some effects, and left some 
traces in the countries where they taught, they were 
neither extensive nor considerable. Many power- 
ful causes contributed to facilitate Luther's progress, 
which either did not exist, or did not operate with 
full force in their days; and at that critical and 
mature juncture when he appeared, circumstances 
of every kind concurred in rendering each step that 
he took successful. 

The long and scandalous schism which divided 
the church during the latter part of the fourteenth 
and the beginning of the fifteenth centuries, had a 
great effect in diminishing the veneration with which 
the world had been accustomed to view the papal 
dignity. Two or three contending Pontiffs roam- 
ing about Europe at a time ; fawning on the Princes 
whom they wanted to gain ; extorting large sums of 
money from the countries which acknowledged their 
authority; excommunicating their rivals, and curs- 
ing those who adhered to them, discredited their 
pretensions to infallibility, and exposed both their 
persons and their ofKce to contempt. The laity, to 
whom all parties appealed, came to learn that some 
right of private judgment belonged to them, and 
acquired the exercise of it so far as to choose, 
among these infallible guides, whom they would 
please to follow. The proceedings of the councils 
of Constance and Basil spread this disrespect for 
the Romish See still wider; and, by their bold exer- 
tion of authority in deposing and electing Popes, 
taught men that there was in the church a jurisdic- 
tion superior even to the papal power, which they 
had long believed to be supreme. 
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The wound given on that occasion to the papal 
authority was scarcely healed up, when the pontih- 
cates of Alexander VI. and Julius II. both able 
Princes, but detestable ecclesiastics, raised new 
scandal in Christendom. The proDigate morals of 
the former in private life; the fraud, the injustice, 
and cruelty of his public administration, place him 
on a level with those tyrants whose deeds are the 
greatest reproach to human nature. The latter, 
though a stranger to the odious passions which, 
prompted his predecessor to commit so many un- 
natural crimes, was under the dominion of a rest- 
less and ungovernable ambition, that scorned ail 
considerations of gratitude, of decency, or of Jus- 
tice, when they obstructed the execution of his 
schemes. It was hardly possible to be firmly per- 
suaded that the infallible knowledge of a religion, 
whose chief precepts are purity and humility, was 
deposited in the breasts of the profligate Alexander, 
or the overbearing Julius. The opinion of those 
who exalted the authority of a Council above thnt 
of the Pope, spread wonderfully under their pontifi- 
cates: and as the Emperor and French Kings, who 
were alternately engaged in hostilities with those 
active Pontift’s, permitted and even encouraged their 
subjects to expose their vices with all the violence 
of invective and all the petulance of ridicule ; men's 
ears, being accustomed to these, were not shocked 
with the bold or ludicrous discourses of Luther and 
his followers concerning the papal dignity. 

Nor were such excesses confined to the head of 
the church alone. Many of the dignified clergy, 
secular as well as regular, being the younger sons 
of noble families, who had assumed the ecclesias- 
tical character for no other reason but that they 
found in the church stations of great dignity and 
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affluence, were accustomed totally to neglect the 
duties of their office, and indulged themselves with- 
out reserve in all the vices to which great wealth 
and idleness naturally give birth. Though the in- 
ferior clergy were prevented by their poverty from 
imitating the expensive luxury of their superiors, yet 
gross ignorance and low debauchery rendered them 
as contemptible as the others were odious*^. The 
severe and unnatural law of celibacy, to which both 
were equally subject, occasioned such irregularities 
that in several parts of Europe the concubinage of 
priests was not only permitted but enjoined. The 
< mploying of a remedy so contrary to the precepts 
ot the Christian religion is the strongest proof that 
the crimes it was intended to prevent were both 
numerous and flagrant. Long before the sixteenth 
century, many authors of great name and authority 
give such descriptions of the dissolute morals of the 
clergy, as seem almost incredible in the present 
age The voluptuous lives of ecclesiastics occa-' 

The corrupt slate of the church prior to ihe Reforroatioii is 
ackno\vIed((eil by an author, who was both abundantly able to 
judne concerning this matter, and who was not overforward to 
confess it. “ For some years (says Bellarmine) before the Lu- 
theran and Calvinistio heresies were published, there was not 
(as contemporary authors testify) any severity in ecclesiastical 
judicatories, any discipline with regard to morals, any knowledge 
of sacred literature, any reverence for divine things; there was 
almost not any religion reraaioiog.” Bellarminus Coocio xxviii. 
Oper. tom. vi. col. 206, edit. Colon. 1617, apad Gerdesii Hist. 
Evan. Renovati, vol. i. p. 25. 

Centum Gravamina Nation. German, in Fascioulo Rer. ea- 
petend. et fugieodarum, per Ortuinum Gratium, vol. i. 361. — 
.See innunieraldc passages to the same purpose in the appendix, 
or second volume, published by Edw. Brown. — See also Herra. 
vondcr Hardt. Ilisi. IJt. Reform, pars iii. and tbe vast oollec- 
tiuDH of Walcliiiis in bis four volumes of Monumenta MediiJCvi. 
(.'otting. 1757. 

The authors I have (|tioled enumerate the vices of the clergy. 
When they ventured upon actions iiiiuiifcstly criiniihil, we may 
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sioned great scandal, not only because their manners 
were inconsistent with their sacred character; but 
the laity, being accustomed to see several of them 
raised from the lowest stations to the greatest atHu- 
ence, did not show the same indulgence to their 
excesses as to those of persons possessed of here- 
ditary wealth or grandeur; and, viewing their con- 
<lition with more envy, they censured their crimes 
with greater severity. Nothing, therefore, could 
he more acceptable to Luther’s hearers than the vio- 
lence with which he exclaimed against Ihe immorali- 
ties of churchmen, and every person in his audience 
could, from his own observation, confirm the truth 
of his invectives. 

’Phe scandal of these crimes was greatly increased 
by the facility with which such as committed them 
obtained pardon. In all the European kingdoms, 
the importance of the civil magistrate, under forms 
of government extremely irregular and turbulent, 
made it necessary to relax the rigour of justice ; and 
npon payment of a certain fine or composition pre- 

( Oncluile that they would be less stfnipalntis with respect (o the 
decorum of heliavioar. Accordingly, their rtegleot of the decent 
conduct suitable to their profession seems to have given great 
■•(fence. Jn order to illustrate this, I shall transcribe one pas* 
sjge, because it is not taken from any author whose professed 
purpose it waa to describe the improper coaduot of the clergy ; 
Mid who. from prejudice or artifice, may be supposed to aggra- 
vate the charge agaiost them. The Emperor Omrles IV. iii a 
letter to (be Archbishop of Meot*/, A. D. 1369, exhorting him to 
reform (he disorders of the clergy, thus expresses himself : “ De 
Cbiisti patrimooio, ludos, hastUudia et torneamenta exeroent; 
habitom militarem cum practextis aarcts et argeiiteis ^estant, et 
ealceos militares; comam et barbam nutriunt, et nihil quod ad 
viiam et ordiuem eccleaiasticam speclat, ostendont. Militaribns 
se duotaxat et lecalaribat actibus, viu et moribos, in aiiac salutii 
dispendfom, et generate popoti scandalnni, immiscent.’’ Codex 
l><|doiaatious Aoeedotoram, per Val. Eerd. Gudenam,4to. vol. iii. 
p. 138. 
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scribed by law, judges were accustomed to remit 
further punishment, even of the most atrocious 
crimes. The court of Koine, always attentive to 
the means of augmenting its revenues, imitated this 
practice; and, by a preposterous accommodation 
of it to religious concerns, granted its pardons to 
such transgressors as gave a sum of money in order 
to purchase them. As the idea of a composition 
for crimes was then familiar, this strange tralfic was 
so far from shocking mankind that it soon became 
general ; and in order to prevent any imposition in 
carrying it on, the officers of the Koman chancery 
published a book, containing the precise sum to be 
exacterl for the pardon of every particular sin. A 
deacon, guilty of murder, was absolved for twenty 
crowns. A bishop, or abbot, might assassinate for 
three hundred livres. Any ecclesiastic might vio- 
late his vows of chastity, even with the most aggra^ 
vating circumstances, for the third part of that sum. 
Kven such shocking crimes as occur seldom in 
human life, and perhaps exist only in the impure 
imagination of a casuist, were taxed at a very mode- 
rate rate. When a more regular and perfect mode 
of dispensing justice came to be introduced into 
civil courts, the practice of paying a composition 
for crimes went gradually into disuse; and man- 
kind having acquired tnore accurate notions con- 
cerning religion and morality, the conditions on 
which the court of Rome bestowed its pardons 
appeared impious, and were considered as one great 
source of ecclesiastical corruption^®. 

« Fascicul. Rer. expet. et f.i|j i. 35.5. J. G. Schelbornil 
Am«rnit. Lilerar. Frxocof. 1725. »ol. ii. 3(>U. Diction, de 
H ulo, sriic. Uanek et Tippios. Taxa Cancellar. Romaoir. edit. 
Krancof. UmI, paMtiii. 
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This degeneracy of manners among the clergy 
might have been tolerated, perhaps, with greater in- 
tlulgeuce, if their exorbitant riches and power had 
not enabled them, at the same time, to encroach on 
the rights of every other order of men. It is the 
!i(Mjius of superstition, fond of whatever is pompous 
or grand, to set no bounds to its liberality towards 
persons whom it esteems sacred, and to think its 
expressions of regard defective, unless it hath raised 
them to the height of wealth and authority. Hence 
flowed the extensive revenues and jurisdiction pos- 
sessed by the church in every country in Europe, 
and which were become intolerable to the laity, 
from whose undisceming bounty they were at first 
derived. 

The burden, however, of ecclesiastical oppression 
had fallen with such peculiar weight on the Germans, 
as rendered them, though naturally exempt from 
levity, and tenacious of their ancient customs, more 
inclinable than any people in Europe to listen to 
those who called on them to assert their liberty. 
During the long contests between the J^opes and 
Emperors concerning the right of investiture, and 
the wars which these occasioned, most of the con- 
^iderab]e German ecclesiastics joined the papal 
faction ; and while engaged in rebellion against the 
head of the Empire, they seized the Imperial do- 
mains and revenues, and usurped the Imperial juris- 
diction within their own diocesses. Upon the re- 
establishment of tranr|uiiiity they still retained these 
usurpations, as if by the length of an unjust posses- 
•sioti they ha<l acquired a legal right to them. The 
Emperors, too feeble to wrest them out of their 
hands, were obliged to grant the clergy fiefs of those 
ample territories, and they enjoyed all the iinmuni- 
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ties, as well as honours, which belonged to feudal 
barons. By means of these many bishops and 
abbots in Germany were^not only ecclesiastics bi'it 
princes, and their character and manners partook 
more of the licence too frequent among the latter 
than of the sanctity which became the former 

The unsettled state of government in Germany, 
and the frequent wars to which that country was 
exposed, contributed in another manner towards ag- 
grandizing ecclesiastics. The only property, during 
those times of anarchy, which enjoyed security from 
the oppression of the great, or the ravages of war, 
was that which belonged to the church. This was 
owing not only to the great reverence for the sacred 
character prevalent in those ages, but to a super- 
stitious dread of the sentence of excommunication, 
which the clergy were ready to denounce against 
all who invaded their possessions. Many observing 
this made a surrender of their lands to ecclesiastics, 
and, consenting to hold them in fee of the church, 
obtained as its vassals a degree of safety, which 
without this device they were unable to procure. 
By such an increase of the number of their vassals, 
the power of ecclesiastics received a real and per- 
manent augmentation; and as lands held in fee by 
the limited tenures common in those ages often re- 
turned to the persons on whom tlie fief depended, 
considerable additions were made in this way to the 
property of the clergy-^*. 

The solicitude of the clergy in providing for the 
safety of their own persons was still greater than 
that which they displayed in securing their {msses- 

** F. P«nl, History of Ecclesiast. Beoe6ces, p. 107. 

Ibid. p. 60. BoaUinvillers, EUt de France, tom. i. 169. 
Loud. 17S7. 
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Kions; and their efforts to attain it were still more 
successful. As they were consecrated to the priestly 
office with much outward^ solemnity ; were distin- 
guished from the rest of mankind by a peculiar garb 
and manner of life; and arrogated to their order 
many privileges which do not belong to other Chris- 
tians, they naturally became the objects of excessive 
veneration. As a superstitious spirit spread, they 
were regarded as beings of a superior species to the 
profane laity, whom it would be impious to try by the 
‘'aine laws, or to subject to the same punishments, 
riiis exemption from civil jurisdiction, granted at 
first to ecclesiastics as a mark of respect, they soon 
<'laimed as a point of right. This valuable immu- 
nity of the priesthood is asserted, not only in the 
<lecrees of Copes and Councils, but was confirmed 
jn the most ample form by many of the greatest 
Kraperors^^. As long as the clerical character re- 
Jnained, the person of an ecclesiastic was in some 
<legree sacred; and unless he were degraded from 
his office, the unhallowed hand of the civil judge 
durst not touch him. But as the power of degrada- 
tion was lodged in the spiritual courts, the difficulty 
and expense of obtaining such a sentence too often 
secured absolute impunity to offenders. Many as- 
Mimed the clerical character for no other reason 
tliaii that it might screen them from the punishment 
" Inch their actions deserved The German nobles 
complained loudly, that these anointed malefactors, 
as they called them^, seldom suffered capitally, 
even for the most atrocious crimes; and their inde- 
pendence of the civil magistrate is often mentioniMl 

Golda^ti (.'onHiitat. Imperial. Fraocof. 1C73, vol. ii. V,i. 107. 

* Rjiiitir'k Furdera, vol, xiii. 532. 

tVmum Gravoin. 5 31. 
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in the remonstrances of the diets, as a privilege 
equally pernicious to society, and to the morals of 
the clergy. 

While the clergy asserted the privileges of their 
own order with so much zeal, they made continual 
encroachments upon those of the laity. All causes 
relative to matrimony, to testaments, to usury, to 
legitimacy of birth, as well as those which concerned 
ecclesiastical revenues, were thought to be so cout 
nected with religion that they could be tried only 
in the spiritual courts. Not satisfied with this am- 
ple Jurisdiction, which extended to one half .of the 
subjects that give rise to litigation among men, the 
clergy, with wonderful industry, and by a thousand 
inventions, endeavoured to draw all other causes 
into their own courts^. As they had engrossed 
almost the whole learning known in the dark ages, 
the spiritual Judges were commonly so far superior 
in knowledge and abilities to those employed in the 
secular courts, that the people at first favoured any 
stretch that was made to bring their affairs under the 
cognizance of a Judicature on the decisions of which 
they could rely 'with more perfect confidence than 
on those of the civil courts. Thus the interest of 
the church and the inclination of the people, con- 
curring to elude the Jurisdiction of the lay magis- 
trate, soon reduced it almost to nothing^. By 
means of this, vast power accrued to ecclesiastics, 
and no inconsiderable addition was made. to their re- 
venne by the sums paid in those ages to the persons 
who administered Justice. 

The penalty by which the spiritual courts enforced 
their sentences added great weight and terror to 

Giannnnc lli.st. of Naples, book xix. $ 3. 

Ontuni Gra»ani. ^ 9. •'i6. 64. 
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their jurisdiction. The censure of excommunication 
was instituted originally for preserving the purity of 
the church ; that obstinate offenders, whose impious 
tenets or profane lives were a reproach to Christi- 
anity, might be cut off from the society of the faith- 
ful: this, ecclesiastics did not scruple to convert 
into an engine for promoting their own power ; and 
they inflicted it on the most frivolous occasions. 
AVhoever despised any of their decisions, even con- 
cerning civil matters, immediately incurred this dread- 
ful censure, which not only excluded them from all 
the privileges of a Christian, but deprived them of 
their rights as men and citizens^, and the dread of 
this rendered even the most fierce and turbulent spi- 
rits obsequious to the authority of the church. 

Nor did the clergy neglect the proper methods 
of preserving the wealth and power which they had 
acquired with such industry and address. The pos- 
sessions of the church, being consecrated to God, 
were declared to be unalienable ; so that the funds 
of a society which was daily gaining, and could 
never lose, grew to be immense. In Germany it 
was computed that the ecclesiastics had got into 
their hands more than one half of the national pro- 
perty In other countries the proportion varied; 
but the share belonging to the church was every 
where prodigious. These vast possessions were not 
subject to the burdens imposed on the lands of the 
laity. The German clergy were exempted by law 
from all taxes^*; and if, on an extraordinary emer- 
gence, ecclesiastics were pleased to grant some aid 
towards supplying the public exigencies, this was 

^ rentom Gravam. § 34. Ibid, i 28- 

Ibid. Goldaftti Conat. Imper. ii. 79, lOH. Pfeflel IIi*t. dd 
Droit Publ. 3.40. 371. 
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considered as a free gift flowing from their own 
generosity, which the civil magistrate had no title to 
demand, far less to exact. In consequence of this 
strange solecism in government; the laity in Gerpiany 
had the mortiflcation to find themselves loaded with 
excessive impositions, because such as possessed 
the greatest property were freed from any obligation 
to support or to defend the state. 

Grievous, however, as the exorbitant wealth arid 
numerous privileges of the clerical order were to the 
other members of the Germanic body, they would 
have reckoned it some mitigation of the evil if these 
had been possessed only by ecclesiastics residing 
among themselves, who would have been less apt 
to make an improper use of their riches, or to exer- 
cise their rights with unbecoming rigour. But the 
Bishops of Home having early put in a claim, the 
boldest that ever human ambition suggested, of 
being supreme and infallible heads of the Christian 
church ; they, by their profound policy and unwea- 
ried perseverance ; by their address in availing them- 
selves of every circumstance which occurred; by 
taking advantage of the superstition of some princes, 
of the necessities of others, and of the credulity of 
the people, at length established their pretensions in 
opposition both to the interest and common sense of 
mankind. Germany was the country which these 
ecclesiastical sovereigns governed with most abso- 
lute authority. They excommunicated and deposed 
some of its most illustrious Emperors, and excited 
their subjects, their ministers, and even their children 
to take arms against them. Amidst these contests, 
the Popes continually extended their own immuni- 
ties, spoiling the secular princes gradually of their 
most valuable prerogatives, and the German church 
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felt all the rigour of that oppression which flows 
from subjection to foreign dominion and foreign 
exactions. 

The right of conferring benefices, which the Popes 
usurped during that period of confusion, was an ac- 
quisition of great importance, and exalted the eccle- 
siastical power upon the ruins of the temporal. The 
Emperors and other Princes of Germany had long 
been in possession of this right, which served to in - 
crease both their authority and their revenue. But 
by wresting it out of their hands, the Popes were 
enabled to HU the empire with their owm creatures ; 
they accustomed a great body of every Prince’s 
subjects to depend not upon him but upon theHoman 
Sec ; they bestowed upon strangers the richest be- 
neflees in every country, and drained their wealth 
to supply the luxury of a foreign court. Even the 
patience of the most superstitious ages could n(» 
longer bear such oppression; and so loud and fre* 
quent were the complaints and murmurs of the Ger- 
mans, that the Popes, afraid of irritating them too 
far, consented, contrary to their usual practice, to 
abate somewhat of their pretensions, and to rest 
satisfied with the right of nomination to such bene- 
fices as happened to fail vacant during six months 
in the year, leaving the disposal of the remainder to 
the princes and other legal patrons 

But the court of Rome easily found expedients 
for eluding an agreement which put such restraints 
on its power. The practice of reserving certain be- 
nefices in every country to the Pope’s immediate 
nomination, wliich had been long known, and often 
complained of, was extended far beyond its ancient 

« F. Paul, Hi,t. of Ecele». Be«ef. 204. GoW. ConHtii. 
per. i, 408. 
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bounds. All the benefices possessed by cardinals, 
or any of the numerous officers in the Roman court; 
those held by persons who happened to die at Rome; 
or within forty miles of that city on their journey to 
or from it ; such as became vacant by translation, 
with many others, were included in the number of 
reserved benefices. Julius II. and Leo X. stretch- 
ing the matter to the utmost, often collated to bene- 
fices where the right of reservation had not been 
declared, on pretence of having mentally reserved 
this privilege to themselves. The right of reserva- 
tion, however, even with this extension, had certain 
limits, as it could be exercised only where the bene- 
fice was actually vacant ; and therefore, in order to 
render the exertion of papal power unbounded, ex- 
pectative graces^ or mandates nominating a person 
to succeed to a benefice upon the first|racancy that 
should happen, were brought into use. By means of 
these, Germany was filled with persons who were 
servilely dependent on the court of Rome, from 
which they had received such reversionary grants ; 
princes were defrauded, in a great degree of their 
prerogatives ; the rights of lay patrons were preoc- 
cupied, and rendered almost entirely vain^\ 

The manner in which these extraordinary powers 
were exercised rendered them still more odious and 
intolerable. The avarice and extortion of the court 
of Rome were become excessive almost to a proverb. 
The practice of selling benefices was so notorious 
that no pains were taken to conceal or to disguise 
it. Companies of merchants openly purchased the 
benefices of different districts in Germany from the 


** Centam Grivam. $21. Fa&ic. Rerum expet. &c. 334. 
Gold. Coast. Iinper. i. 391. 404, 405. F. Psul. Hist, of Bccl. 
Keiief. lt>7. 199. 
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Pope’s ministers, and retailed them at an advanced 
price Pious men beheld with deep regret these 
simooiacal transactions, so unworthy the ministers 
of a Christian church ; while politicians complained 
of the loss sustained by the exportation of so much 
weallh in that irreligious traffic. 

The suras, indeed, which the court of Rome drew 
by its stated and legal impositions from all the coun- 
tries acknowledging its authority, were so consider- 
able that it is not strange that Princes, as well as 
their subjects, murmured at the smallest addition 
made to them by unnecessary or illicit means. 
Every ecclesiastical person, upon his admission to 
his benefice, paid annaU^ or one year’s produce of 
his living, to the Pope ; and as that tax was ex- 
acted with jpteat rigour, its amount was very great. 
To this mtiii^e added, the frequent demands made 
by the Popes of free gifts from the clergy, together 
with the extraordinary levies of tenths upon ecclesi- 
astical benefices, on pretence of expeditions against 
the Turks, seldom intended, or carried into execu- 
tion ; and from the whole, the vast proportion of the 
revenues of the church, which flowed continually to 
Rome, may be estimated. 

Such were the dissolute manners, the exorbitant 
wealth, the enormous power and privileges of the 
^^j^rgy, before the Reformation ; such the oppressive 
rigour of that dominion which the Popes had esta- 
blished over the Christian world; and such the sen- 
timents concerning them that prevailed in Germany 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century. Nor has 
this sketch been copied from the controversial writers 
of that age, who, in the heat of disputation, may be 
suspected of having exaggerated the errors, or of 
Fatcic. Rer. expet. i. 359. 
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having misrepresented the conduct of that church 
which they laboured to overturn ; it is formed upon 
more authentic evidence, upon the memorials and 
remonstrances of the Imperial diets, enumerating 
the grievances under which the Empire groaned, in 
order to obtain the redress of them. Dissatisfaction 
must have arisen to a great height among the people, 
when these grave assemblies expressed themselves 
with that degree of acrimony which abounds in their 
remonstrances ; and if they demanded the abolition 
of these enormities with so much vehemence,, the 
people, we may be assured, uttered their sentiments 
and desires in bolder and more virulent language. 

To men thus prepared for shaking oif the yoke, 
laitlier addressed himself with certainty of success. 
As they had long felt its weight, and )iad borne it 
with Impatience, they listened with jc|r'to tlie first 
offer of procuring them deliverance. Hence pro- 
ceeded the fond and eager reception that his doc- 
trines met with, and the rapidity with which they 
.spread over all the provinces of Germany. Even 
the impetuosity and fierceness of Luther's spirit, his 
confidence in asserting his own opinions, and the 
arrogance as well as contempt wherewith he treateil 
all who differed from it, which, in ages of greater 
moderation and refinement, have been reckoned de- 
fects in the character of that Reformer, did not ap- 
pear excessive to his contemporaries, whose minds 
were strongly agitated by those interesting contro' 
versies which he carried on, and who had them- 
selves endured the rigour of papal tyranny, and seen 
the corruptions in the church against which he ex- 
claimed. 

Nor were they offended at that gross scurrility 
with which his polemical writings are filled,. or at 
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the low buffoonery- which he sometin^es introditees 
into his gravest discourses. No dispute was ma- 
naged in those rude times without a large portion 
of the former ; and the latter was common, even on 
the most solemn occasions, and in treating the most 
sacred subjects. So far were either of these from 
doing hurt to his cause, that invective and ridicule 
had some effect, as well as more laudable arguments, 
in exposing the errors of popery, and in determin- 
ing, mankind to abandon them. 

Besides all these causes of Luther’s rapid pro- 
gress, arising from the nature of his enterprise, and 
the juncture at which he undertook it, he reaped 
advantage from some foreign and adventitious cir- 
cumstances, /the beneficial influence of which none 
of his forerunners in the same course had enjoyed. 
Among these may be reckoned the invention of the 
art of printing, about half a century before his iime. 
By this fortunate discovery, the facility of acquiring 
and of propagating knowledge was wonderfully in- 
creased ; and Luther’s books, which must otherwise 
have made their way slowly and with uncertainty 
into distant countries, spread at once all over Europe. 
Nor were they read only by thp rich and the learned, 
who alone had access to books before that inven- 
tion ; they got into the hands of the people, who, 
npon this appeal to them as judges, ventured to ex- 
amine and to reject many doctrines which they had 
formerly been required to believe, without being 
taught to understand them. 

The revival of learning at the same period was a 
circumstance extremely friendly to the Reformation. 
The study of the ancient Greek and Roman author^, 
by enlightening the human miud with liberal and 
sound knowledge, roused it from that profound 
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lethargy in which it had been sunk during several 
centuries. Mankind seem, at' that period, to have 
recovered the powers of inquiring and of thinking 
for themselves, faculties of which they had long 
lost the use ; and fond of the acquisition, they ex- 
ercised them with great boldness upon all subjects. 
They were not now afraid of Entering an uncommon 
path, or of embracing a new opinion. Novelty ap- 
pears rather to have been a recommendation of a 
doctrine ; and instead of being startled when the 
daring hand of Luther drew aside or tore the veil 
which covered and established errors, the genius of 
the age applauded and aided the attempt. Luther, 
though a stranger to elegance in taste or composi- 
tion, zealously promoted the cultivation of ancient 
literature ; and sensible of its being necessary to the 
right understanding of the Scriptures, he himself 
had acquired considerable knowledge both in the 
Hebrew and Greek tongues. Melancthon and some 
other of his disciples were eminent proficients in the 
polite arts ; and as the same ignorant monks, who 
opposed the introduction of learning into Germany, 
set themselves with equal fierceness against Luther’s 
opinions, and declared the good reception of the latter 
to be the effect of the progress which the former 
had made, the cause of learning and of the Refor- 
mation came to bo considered as closely connected 
with each other, and, in. every country, had the 
same friends and the same>enemies. This enabled 
the Reformers to carry on the contest at first with 
great superiority. Erudition, industry, accuracy of 
sentiment, purity of composition, even wit and rail- 
lery, were almost wholly on their side, and triumphed 
witli ease over illiterate monks, whose rude aigu- 
lueiits, expressed in a perplexed and barbarous style. 
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were found insufficient for the defence of a system, 
the errors of which, all the art and ingenuity of its 
later and more learned advocates have not been able 
to palliate. 

That bold spirit of inquiry, which the revival of 
learning excited in Europe, was so favourable to the 
Reformation that Luther was aided in his progress, 
^and mankind were prepared to embrace his dop- 
trines, by persons who did not wish success to his 
undertaking. The greater part of the ingenious men 
who applied to the study of ancient literature to- 
wards the close of the Meenth century, and the 
beginning of the sixteenth, though they had no inten- 
tion, and perhaps no wish, to overturn the established 
system of religion, had discovered the absurdity of 
many tenets and practices authorized By the church, 
and perceived the futility of thUH arguments by 
which illiterate monks endeavoured to defend them. 
Their contempt of these advocates for the received 
errors led them frequently to expose the opinions 
which they supported, and to ridicule their igno- 
rance with great freedom and severity. By this 
men were prepared for the more serious attacks 
made upon them by Lutber, and their reverence 
both for the doctrines and persons against whom he 
inveighed was considerably abated. This was par- 
ticularly the case in Germany. When the first 
attempts were made to revive a taste for ancient 
learning in that country, the ecclesiastics there, who 
were still more ignorant than their brethren on the 
other side of the Alps, set themselves to oppose its 
progress with more active zeal; and the patrons 
of the new studies, in return, attacked them with 
jp’cater violence. In the writings of Reuchlin, 
Hutten, and the other revivers of learning in Ger- 
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many, the corruptions of the church of Rome are 
censured with an acrimony of style little inferior to 
that of Luther himself 

From the same cause proceeded the frequent stric< 
tures of Erasmus upon the errors of the church, as 
well as upon the iterance and vices of the clergy. 
His reputation and authority #ere so high ip Europe 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century, and his 
works were read with such universal admiration, 
that the effect of these deserves to be mentioned as 
one of the circumstances which contributed consi- 
derably towards Luther’s success. Erasmus having 
been destined for the church, and trained up hi the 
knowledge of ecclesiastical literature, applied him- 
self more to theological inquiries than any of the 
revivers of learaipg in that age. His acute judg- 
ment and extensive erudition enabled him to disco- 
ver many errors both in the doctrine and worship 
of the Romish church. Some of these he confuted 
with great solidity of reasoning and force of elo- 
quence. Others he treated as objects of ridicule, 
and turned against them that irresistible torrent of 
popular and satirical wit, of which he had the com- 
mand. There was hardly any opinion or practice of 
the Romish church which Luther endeavoured to 
reform but what bad been previously animadverted 
upon by Erasmus, and had afforded him subject 
either of censure or of raillery. Accordingly, when 
Luther first began bis attack upon the church, Eras- 
mus seemed to applaud his conduct ; he courted the 
friendship of several of his disciples and patrons, and 
condemned the behaviour and spirit of his adver- 

** Gerdesius, Hist. EsuDg. Reaor. toI, i. p. 141. 157. 
Seckend, lib. i. p. 105, Yonder Hardt, Hist. Literar. Reforni. 
pars ii. 
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saries He concurred openly with him in inveigh^ 
ing against the school divines* as the teachers of a 
system equally unedifying and obscure. He joined 
him in endeavouring to turn the attention of men to 
the study of the Holy Scriptures* as the only standard 
of religious truth 

Various circumstances* however* prevented Eras- 
mus from holding the same course with Luther. The 
natural timidity of his temper; his want of that 
strength of mind which alone can prompt a man to 
assume the character of a reformer**^; his excessive 
cli ference for persons in high stations ; his dread of 
losing the pensions and other emoluments which 
their liberality had conferred upon him ; his extreme 
love of peace* and hopes of reforming abuses gra- 
tlually, and by gentle methods, all concurred in 
determining him not only to repmis and to mode- 
rate the zeal with which he had once been animated 
against the errors of the church^* but to assume 
the character of a mediator between Luther and his 
opponents. But though Erasmua soon began to 
censure Luther as too daring and impetuous* and 
was at last prevailed upon to write against him* he 
must* nevertheless* be considered as his forerunner 

^ Seckeod. lib. i. p. 140.90. 

Vender Hardt, Hist or. Literar. Refono. par> i. Gardes. 
Hist. Evang. Reoov. i. 147. 

** Erasmos himself is candid enoagb to acknowledge this : 

“ lather,” sajs he, “ has given us many a wholesome doctrine, 
and many a good cooosel. 1 wish fee bad not defeated the effect 
of them by intolerable fsalta. Bat if be bad written every thing 
iu the most aaexoepUonsble maoaer, I bad no inclination to die 
for the sake of (ruth. Every man bath not the conrsge reqnisite 
to make a martyr and I am afraid, that if 1 were put to the 
trial, I sbonid imitate St. Peter.'' Epist. Erasmi in Jortin's Life 
of Erasm. vol. i. p. 27.1. 

^ Jortin'b Life of Erasmus, vol, t p. 258, 
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•ad auxiliary in this war upon the church. lie first 
scattered the seeds, which Luther cherished and 
brought to maturity. His raillery and oblique cen- 
sures prepared the way for Luther’s invectives and 
more direct attacks. In this light Erasmus appear- 
ed to the zealous defenders of the Romish church 
in his own times In this light he must be consi- 
dered by every person conversant in the history of 
that (leriod. 

In this long enumeration of the circumstances 
which combined in favouring the progress of Lu- 
ther’s opinions, or in weakening the resistance of 
his adversaries, I have avoided ^tering into any 
discussion of the theological doctrines of popery, 
and have not attempted to show how repugnant they 
are to the spirit of Christianity, and how destitute of 
any foundation ttf reason, in the word of God, or in 
the practice of the primitive church, leaving those 
topics entirely to ecclesiastical historians, to whose 
province they peculiarly belong. But when we add 
the effect of these religious considerations to the 
influence of political causes, it is obvious that the 
united operation of both on the human mind must 
have been sudden and irresistible. Though to Lu- 
ther’s contemporaries, who were too near perhaps 
to the scene, or too deeply interested in it, to trace 
causes with accuracy, or to examine them with cool- 
ness, the rapidity with which his opinions spread 
appeared to be so unaccountable, that some of them 
imputed it to a certain uncommon and malignant 
position of the stars, which scattered the spirit of 
giddiness and innovation over the world ; it is evi- 
dent that the success of the Reformation was the 

Yonder Hardt, Hist. Literar. Reform, pars i. p. 3. 

JoTii Ifiatoria, Lot. 1553, fol. p. 13i. 
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natural effect of many powerful causes prepared li^ 
peculiar Providence, and happily conspiring to that 
end. This attempt to investigate these causes, and 
to throw light on an event so singular and impor- 
tant, will not, perhaps, be deemed an unnecessary 

digression. 1 return from it to the course of the 

history. 

l.>21.] The Diet at Worms conducted its deli- 
herations with that slow formality peculiar to such 
assemblies. Much time was spent in establishing 
some regulations with regard to the internal police 
(jf the Empire. The jurisdiction of the Imperial 
chamber was conffrmed, and the forms of its pro- 
ceeding rendered more fixed and regular. A coun- 
cil of regency was appointed to assist Ferdinand in 
the government of the Empire during any occasional 
absence of the Emperor ; which, from the extent of 
the Emperor’s dominions, as well as the multiplicity 
of his affairs, was an event that might be frequently 
expected '*'’. The state of religion was then taken 
into consideration. There were not wanting some 
plausible reasons which might have induced Charles 
to have declared himself the protector of Luther’s 
cause, or at least to have connived at its progress. 
If he had possessed no other dominions but those 
'vhich belonged to him in Germany, and no other 
crown beside^ ^le Imperial, be might have been 
disposed, perlma, to favour a man, who asserted 
so boldly fWj|niiljltgcs and immunities for which 
the Empirev^M^d^iIggled so long with the Popes. 
Eut the vast aud dangerous schemes which Francis 
1. was forming against Charles made it necessary 
fur him to regulate his conduct by views more ex- 

T*om. ITeutcr. Ri^ratn Aostr. lib. viii. ctp. II. !>• 
Ahrig« Chroool. p. ftifS. 
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tensive than those which would have suited a Ger- 
man Prince ; and it being of the utmost importance 
to secure the Pope’s friendship, this determined him 
to treat Luther with great severity, as the roost 
edectual method of soothing Leo into a concurrence 
with his measures. His eagerness to accomplish 
this rendered him not unwilling to gratify the papal 
legates in Germany, who insisted that, without any 
delay or formal deliberation, the diet ought to con- 
demn a man whom the Pope had already excom- 
municated as an incorrigible heretic. Such an abrupt 
manner of proceeding, however, being deemed un- 
precedented and unjust, by the members of the diet, 
they made a point of Luther’s appearing in per- 
son, and declaring whether he adhered or not to 
those opinions which had drawn upon him the cen- 
sures of the church^. Not only the Emperor, but 
ail the Princes through whose territories he had to 
pass, granted him a safe conduct; and Charles 
wrote to him at the same time [Inarch 6], requiring 
his immediate attendance on the diet, and renewing 
his promises of protection from any injury or vio- 
lence*^. Luther did not hesitate one moment about 
yielding obedience, and set out for Worms, attend- 
-'Od by the herald who had brought the Emperor’s 
l^ter and safe conduct. While on his journey 
many of his friends, whom the fatenof Huss unde 
similar circumstances, and notwithstanding the santi 
security of an Imperial safe- 611ed wit* 
solicitude, advised and cntreaited not to ru» 
wantonly into the midst of danger* But Lather 
superior to such terrors, silenced them with this re 
ply: “ I am lawfully called,” said he, “ to appea 
in that city, and thither will 1 go in the name of tb 
« P. M»rt. Ep. 723. w Oper. ii. 411. 
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Lord, though as many devils as there are tiles on the 
houses were there combined against me^.” 

The reception which he met with at Worms was 
such as he might have reckoned a full reward of all 
his labours, if vanity and the love of applause had 
been the principles by which he was influenced, 
(ireater crowds assembled to behold him than had 
appeared at the Emperor’s public entry ; his apart- 
ments were daily filled with Princes and personages 
of the highest rank^^, and he was treated with all 
the respeet paid to those who possess the power of 
directing the understanding and sentiments of other 
men; an homage more sincere, as well as more 
flattering, than any which preeminence in birth or 
condition can command. At his appearance before 
the diet, he behaved with great decency, and with 
equal firmness. He readily acknowledged an ex- 
cess of vehemence and acrimony in his controversial 
writings, but refused to retract his opinions, unless 
lie were convince^ of their falsehood; or to consent 
to their being tried by any other rule than the word 
of God. When neither threats nor entreaties could 
prevail on him to depart from this resolution, som*e 
of the ecclesiastics proposed to imitate the example 
of the council of Constance, and by punishing the 
author of this pestilent heresy, who was now*in 
their power, |o deliver the church at once from such 
an evil. But the members of the diet refusing to 
expose the Ge^nipaf^ifitegrity to fresh reproach by a 
second rtoli^ion of public faith; and Charles being 
no less unwilfing to bring a stain upon the beginning 
of his administration by such an ignominious action, 

^ Lu(h. Oper. ii. 412. 

" Seckend. 156. Lath. Oper. ii. 414. 
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Luther was permitted to depart in safety^. A few 
days after he left the city [April 26], a severe edict 
was published in the Emperor's name, and by 
authority of the diet, depriving him, as an obstinate 
a^d ei(Commuaicated criminal, of all the privileges 
which he enjoyed as a subject of the Empire, for- 
bidding any Prince to harbour or protect him, and re- 
quiring all to concur in seizing his person as soon as 
the term specified in bis safe conduct was expired^. 

But this rigorous decree had no considerable 
effect, the execution of it being prevented, partly by 
the multiplicity of occupations which the commo- 
tions in Spain, together with the wars in Italy and 
the Low Countries, created to the Emperor ; and 
partly by a prudent precaution employed by the 
Elector of Saxony, Luthet’s faithful and discerning 
patron. As Luther, on his return from Worms, 
was passing near Altenstein in Thuringia, a number 
of horsemen in masks rushed suddenly out of a 
wood, where the Elector had appointed them to lie 
in wait for him, and, surrounding his company, 
carried him, after dismissing all his attendants, to 
Whartburg, a strong castle not fqr distant. There 
the Elector ordered him to be supplied with every 
thing necessary or agreeable; but the place of hi^ 
retreat was carefully concealed, until the fury of the 
present storm against him began to abate, upon a 
change in the political situation of Europe. In this 
solitude, where he remained nine pontbs, and which 
he frequently called his Patmos, after the name of 
that island to which the apostle John was banished, 
he exerted his usual vigour and industry in defence 
of his doctrines, or in confutation. of his adversaries, 


** Paul, Hist, of Coanc. p. 13. Seekend. 160. 
tluld. Const. Iniprrial. ii. 401. 
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publishing seyeral treatises, which revived the s^rit 
of his followers, astonished to a great degree, and 
disheartened, at the sudden disappearance of their 
leader. 

During his confinement, his opinions continued 
to gain ground, acquiring the ascendant in almost 
every city in Saxony. At this time, the Augusti- 
nians of Wittemberg, with the approbation of the 
university, and the connivance of the Elector, ven- 
tured upon the first step towards an alteration in the 
established forms of public worship, by abolishing 
the celebration of private masses, and by giving the 
cup as well as the bread to the laity, in administer- 
ing the sacrament of the Lord's Supper. 

Whatever consolation the courage and success of 
his disciples, or the progress of his doctrines in his 
own country, afforded Luther in his retreat, he there 
received information of two events which consider- 
ably damped his joy, as they seemed to lay insupe- 
rable obstacles in the way of propagating his princi- 
ples in the two most powerful kingdoms of Europe. 
One was a solemn decree, condemning his opi- 
nions, published by the university of Paris, the most 
ancient, and, at that time, the most respectable of 
the learned societies in Europe. The other was the 
answer written to his book concerning the Baby- 
lonish captivity by Henry VIII. of England. That 
monarch, having been educated under the eye of a 
auspicious father, who, in order to prevent his at- 
tending to business, kept him occupied in the study 
of literature, still retained a greater love of learning, 
and stronger habits of application to it than are 
common among Princes of so active a disposition 
and such violent passions. Being ambitious of 
JK^uiring glory of every kind, as well as zealously 
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attached to the Romish church, and highly exas- 
perated against Luther, who had treated Thornas 
Aquinas, his favourite author, with great contempt, 
Henry did not think it enough to exert his royal 
authority in opposing the opinions of the Reformer, 
but resolved likewise to combat them with scholas- 
tic weapons. With this view he published his trea- 
iisd on the Seven Sacraments, which, though for- 
gotten at present, as books of controversy always 
arc when the occasion that produced them is past, 
is not destitute of polemical ingenuity and acute- 
ness, and was represented, by the flattery of hii> 
courtiers, to be a work of such wondeiful science 
and learning, as exalted liim no less above other 
authors in merit than he was distinguished among 
them by his rank. The Pope, to whom it was pre- 
sented with the greatest formality in full consistory, 
spoke of it in such terms, as if it had been dictated 
by immediate inspiration ; and, as » testimony of 
the gratitude of the church for his extraordinary zeal, 
conferred on him the title of Defender o f the Faith, 
an appellation which Henry soon forfeited in the 
o[)iriion of those from whom he derived it, and 
which is still retained by his successors, though the 
avowed enemies of those opinions, by contending 
for which he merited that honourable distinction. 
liUther, who was not overawed, either by the autlio- 
rity of the university or the dignity of the monarch, 
soon published his animadversions on both, in a 
style no less vehement and severe than he.wouh 
have used in confuting his meanest antagonist. — 
This indecent boldness, instead of shocking his con- 
temporaries, was considered by them as a new proo 
of his undaunted spirit. A controversy managed by 
ilisputants so illustrious drew universal attention* 
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and such was the contagion of the spirit of innora- 
tion, diifused through Europe in that age, and so 
powerful^ the evidence which accompanied the doc- 
trines of the Reformers on their first publication, 
that, in spite both of the civil and ecclesiastical 
powers combined against them, they daily gained 
converts both in France and in England. 

How desirous soever the Emperor might be to 
put a stop to Luther’s progress, he was often obliged, 
during the diet at Worms, to turn his thoughts to 
matters still more interesting, and which demanded 
more immediate attention. A war was ready to 
break out between him and the French King in 
Navarre, in the Low Countries, and in Italy ; and 
it required either great address to avert the danger, 
or timely and wise precautions to resist it. Every 
circumstance, at that juncture, inclined Charles to 
prefer the former measure. Spain was torn with 
intestine commotions. In Italy he had not hither- 
to secured the assistance of any one ally. In the 
Low Countries, his subjectstrcmbled at the thoughts 
of a rupture with France, the fatal elfects of which 
on their commerce they had often experienced. — 
From these considerations, as well as from the soli- 
citude of Chievres, during his whole administration, 
to maintain peace between Uie two monarchs, pro- 
ceeded the Emperor’s ^backwardness to commence 
hostilities. But Francis and his ministers did nut 
breathe the same pacific spirit. He easily foresaw 
that concord could not long subsist, where .interest, 
emulation, and ambition conspired to dissolve it ; 
and he possessed several advantages which Battered 
him with the hopes of surprising his rival, and of 
overpowering him before he could put himself in a 
posture of defence. The French King’s dominions, 
N 2 
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from their compact sit%m|bn> from their subjectioQ 
to the royal authority, frOib the geuius of the peo- 
ple, fond of war, and attached to their sovereign by 
every tie of duty and affection, were more capable 
of a great or sodden effort than the larger but dis' 
united territories of the Emperor, in one part of 
which the people were in arms against his ministers, 
and in all his prerogative was more limited than that 
of his rival. 

The only Princes, in whose power it was to have 
kept down or to have extinguished this flame on its 
first appearance, either neglected to exert them- 
selves, or were active in kindling and spreading it. 
Henry VIII. though he affected to assume the 
name of mediator, and both parties made frequent 
appeals to him, had laid aside the impartiality which 
suited that character. Wolsey, by his artifices, had 
estranged him so entirely from the French King 
that he secretly fomented the discord which he 
ought to have composed, and waited only for some 
decent pretext to join his arms to those of the 
Emperor®®. 

Leo’s endeavours to excite discord between the 
Emperor and Francis were more avowed, and had 
greater influence. Not only his duty, as the com- 
mon father of Christendom, but his interest as an 
Italian potentate, called up^n the Po|^ to act as 
the guardian of the public tranquillity, and to avoid 
any measure that might overturn the system, which 
after much bloodshed and many negotiations was 
now established in Italy. Accordingly Leo, who 
instantly discerned the propriety of this conduct, 
had formed a scheme, upon Charles’s promotion to 
the Imperial dignity, of rendering himself the umpire 
Herbert. Fiddes's Lire of WoUejr,258. 
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between the rivals, by Moving them alternately, 
while he entered inta close confederacy with 
either ; and a Pontiff less ambitious and enterpris- 
ing might have saved Europe from many calamities 
by adhering to this plan. But this high spirited 
prelate, who was still in the prime of life, longed 
passionately to distinguish his pontificate by some 
splendid action. He was impatient to wash away 
the infamy of having lost Parma and Placentia, the 
acquisition of which reflected so much lustre on 
the administraUon of his predecessor Julius. He 
belield, with the indignation natural to Italians in 
that age, the dominion which the Transalpine, or, as 
they, in imitation of the Roman arrogance, denomi- 
nated them, the barbarous nations, bad attained in 
Italy. He flattered himself that, after assisting the 
one monarch to strip the other of his possessions ih 
that country, he might find means of driving out ihe 
victor in his turn, and acquire the glory of restoring 
Italy to the liberty and happiness which it had 
enjoyed before the invasion of Charles VIll. when 
every state was governed by its native Princes or 
its own laws, and unacquainted with a foreign yoke. 
Elxtravagant and chimerical as this project may 
seem, it was the favourite object of almost every 
Italian eminent for genius or enterprise during great 
part of the sixteenth century. They vainly hoped 
that, by superior skill in the artifices and refine- 
ments .of negotiation, they should be able, to baffle 
the efforts of nations less polished, indeed, than 
themselves, but much more powerful and warlike. 

. ^o alluring was the prospect of this to Leo, that, 
notwithstanding the gentleness of his disposition, 
and his fondness for the pleasures of a refined and 
luxurious ease, he hastened to disturb the peace of 
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Europe, and to plunge into a dangerous war, 

with an impetuosity scar^Iy inferior to that of the 
turbulent and martial Julius®'. 

It was in Leo’s power, however, to choose which 
of the monarchs he would take for his confederate 
against the other. Both of them courted his friend* 
ship ; he wavered for some time between them, and 
at first concluded an alliance with Francis. The 
object of this treaty was the conquest of Naples, 
which the confederates agreed to divide between 
them. The Pope, it is probable, flattered himself 
that the brisk and active spirit of Francis, seconded 
by the same qualities in his subjects, would get the 
start of the slow and wary councils of the Emperor, 
and that they might overrun with ease this detached 
portion of his dominions, ill provided for defence, 
and always the prey of every invader. But whether 
the French King, by discovering too openly his 
suspicion of Leo’s sincerity, disappointed > these 
hopes ; whether the treaty was only an artifice of 
the Pope’s, to cover the more serious negotiations 
which he was carrying on with Charles ; whether 
he was enticed by the prospect of reaping greater 
advantages from a union with that Prince ; or whe- 
ther he was soothed by the zeal which Charles had 
manifested for the honour of the church in condemn- 
ing Luther: certain it is that he soon deserted his 
new ally, and made overtures of friendship, though 
with great secrecy,- to the Emperor®*. Don John 
Manuel, the same man who had been the favourite 
of Philip, and whose address had disconcerted all 
Ferdinand’s schemes, having been delivered, upon 
the death of that monarch, from the prison in which 
Gaic. lib. xiv. p. ITS. 

^ Ibid. p. 175. M^m. de Bella/, Par. 157S, p. 24. 
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he had bee» confined^.^ifl UPW the Imperial amba»> . 
sador at Rome* and fultj|,j(!apab]e of improving this 
favourable disposition in the Pope to his master’s 
advantage To him the conduct of this negotia- 
tion was entirely committed; and being carefully 
concealed from Chievres, whose aversion to a war 
witli Trance would have prompted him to retard 
or to defeat it, an alliance between the Pope and 
l^mperor was quickly concluded^ [May 8], The 
chief articles in this treaty, which proved the foun- 
dation of Charles’s grandeur in Italy, were that the 
Pope and Emperor should join their forces to expel 
the French out of the Milanese^ the possession of 
which should be granted to Francis Sforza, a son 
of Ludovico the Moor, who had resided at Trent 
since the time that his brother Maximilian had been 
dispossessed of his dominions by the French King ; 
that Parma and Placentia should be restored to the 
church ; that the Emperor should assist the Pope 
in conquering Ferrara; that the annual tribute paid 
by the kingdom of Naples to the Holy See should 
be increased; that the Emperor should take the 
family of Medici under his protection; that he 
should grant to the Cardinal of that name a pension 
of ten thousand ducats upon the archbishopric of 
Toledo; and should settle lands in the kingdom of 
Naples to the same value upon Alexander the natu- 
ral son of Lorenzo de Medici. 

The transacting an affair of such moment with- 
<mt his participation appeared to Chievres so deci- 
sive a proof of hii having lost the ascendant which 
he had hitherto maintained over the mind of bis 

Jovii Vita Leonia, lib. itr. p. SO. 

^ Gqic. I. jiir. 181. Mem. de Beilay, p. 24. Do Moat, Corps 
^liploa. tom. iv. soppl. p. 00. 
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pupil, that his chagrin on this account, added to 
the melancholy with whi<^ he was overwhelmed or 
taking a view of the many and unavoidable cala- 
mities attending a war against France, is said to 
have shortened his days^. But though this, per- 
haps, may be only the conjecture of historians, fond 
of attributing every thing that befalls illustrious per- 
sonages to extraordinary causes, and of ascribing 
even their diseases and death to the effect of politi- 
cal passions, which are more apt to disturb the 
enjoyment than to abridge the period of life, it h 
certain that his death, at this critical juncture, extin- 
guished all hopes of avoiding a rupture with France*^. 
This event, too, delivered Charles from a minister, 
to whose authority he had been accustomed from 
his infancy to submit with such implicit deference, 
as checked and depressed his genius, and retained 
him in a state of pupilage, unbecoming his years 
as well as his rank. But this restraint being re- 
moved, the native powers of his mind were permitted 
to unfold themselves, and he began to display such 
great talents both in council and in action, as ex- 
ceeded the hopes of his contemporaries^, and com' 
maud the admiration of posterity. 

While the Pope and Emperor were preparing, in 
consequence of their secret alliance, to attack Milan, 
hostilities commenced in another quarter. The chil> 
dren of John d’Albert, King of Navarre, having 
often demanded the restitution of their hereditary 
dominions, in terms of the treaty of Noyon, and 
Charles having as often eluded their requests upon 
very frivolous pretexts, Francis thought himself au- 

Beletrii Comment, de Reb. Gtllic. 483. 

P. Heater. Rer. Aaetr. lib. vtii. c» 11. p. 107. 

« P. Mart. Ep. 73.>. 
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ihorized by that treaty^ lb assist the exiled family. 
The juncture appeared extremely favourable for 
such an enterprise. Charles was at a distance from 
that part of his dominions ; the troops usually sta- 
tioned there had been called away to quell the com- 
motions in Spain ; the Spanish malecontents warmly 
solicited him to invade Navarre in which a con- 
siderable faction was ready to declare for the de- 
scendants of their ancient moncLTchs. But in order 
to avoid, as much as possible, giving offence to the 
Emperor, or King of England, Francis directed 
forces to be levied, and the war to be carried on, 
not in his own name, but in that of Henry d'Albert. 
The conduct of these troops was committed to 
Andrew de Foix de TEsparre, a young nobleman, 
whom his near alliance to the unfortunate King 
whose battles he was to fight, and, what was still 
more powerful, the interest of his sister, Madame de 
Chateaubriand, Francis’s favourite mistress, recom- 
mended to that important trust, for which he had 
neither talents nor experience. But as there was 
no army in the field to oppose him, he became 
master, in a few days, of the whole kingdom of Na- 
varre, without meeting with any obstruction but from 
the citadel of Pampeluna. The additional works 
to this fortress, begun by Ximenes, were still un- 
finished ; nor would its slight resistance have de- 
served notice, if Ignatio Loyola, a Biscayan gehtle- 
>nan, had not been dangerously wounded in its 
defence. During the progress of a lingering cure, 
Loyola happened to have no other amusement than 
what he found in reading the lives of the saints : the 
effect of this on his mind, naturally ed||piBiastic but 
^bitious and daring, was to inspire him' with such 
** P. M«C. Ep.72l. 
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a desire of emulating the glory of these fabulous 
worthies of the Roman church, as led him into the 
wildest and most extravagant adventures, which ter- 
minated at last in instituting the society of Jesuits, the 
most political and best regulated of ail the monastic 
orders, and from which mankind have derived more 
advantages, and received greater injury, than from 
any other of those religious fraternities. 

If, upon the reduction of Pampeluna, L^Esparre 
had been satisfied with taking proper precautions 
for securing his conquest, the kingdom of Navarre 
might still have remained annexed to the crown of 
P’rance, in reality as well as in title. But, pushed 
on by youthful ardour, and encouraged by P’rancis, 
who was too apt to be dazzled with success, he 
ventured to pass the confines of Navarre, and to lay 
siege to Logrogno, a small town in Castile. Thin 
roused the Castilians, who had hitherto beheld the 
rapid progress of his arms with great unconcern: 
and the dissensions in that kingdom (of which a full 
account shall be given) being almost composed, both 
parties exerted themselves with emulation in defence 
of their country; the one, that it might efface the 
memory of past misconduct by its present zeal ; the 
other, that it might add to the merit of having sub- 
dued the P^mperor’s rebellious subjects, that of re- 
pulsing his foreign enemies. The sudden advance 
of their troops, together with the gallant defence 
made by the inhabitants of Logrogno, obliged the 
P’reiich general to abandon his rash enterprise. The 
Spanish army, which increased every day, harass- 
ing him during his retreat, he, instead of taking 
shelter under the cannon of Pampeluna, or waiting 
the arrival of some troops which were marching to 
join him, attacked the Spaniards, though far supe- 
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rior to him in number, with j^reat impetuosity, but 
with so little conduct that his forces were totally 
routed, he himself, together with his principal officers, 
was taken prisoner, and Bpain recovered possession 
of Navarre in still shorter time than the French had 
spent in the conquest of it®9. 

While Francis endeavoured to justify his invasion 
of Navarre, by carrying it on in the name of Henry 
<l*Albert, he had recourse to an artifice much of the 
same kind, in attacking another part of the Empe- 
ror’s territories. Robert de la Mark, lord of the 
small but independent territory of Bouillon, situated 
oil the frontiers of Luxembourg and Champagne, 
having abandoned Charles’s service on account of 
an encroachment which the Aulic Council had made 
on his jurisdiction, and having thrown himself upon 
Trance for protection, was easily persqaded, in the 
lieat of his resentment, to send a herald to Worms, 
and to declare war against the Emperor in form. 
Such extravagant insolence in a petty Prince sur- 
prised Charles, and appeared to him a certain proof 
of his having received promises of powerful support 
from the French King. The justness of this con- 
clusion soon became evident. Robert entered the 
duchy of Luxembourg with troops levied in France, 
by the King’s connivance, though seemingly in con- 
tradiction to his orders, and, after ravaging the open 
country, laid siege to Vireton. Of this Charles com- 
plained loudly, as a direct violation of the peace 
subsisting between the two crowns, and summoned 
Henry VIII., in terms of the treaty concluded at 
London ,in the year 1618, to turn his arms against 
Francis as the first aggressor. Francis pretended 
tl»at he was not answerable for Robert’s conduct, 
^ Mem. da BalUj, p. 21. P. Marl. Rp. 720. 

VOL. U. O 
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whose army fought under his own standards and io 
his own quarrel ; and afiirmed, that, contrary to an 
express prohibition, he had seduced some subjects 
of France into bis service : but Henry paid so little 
regard to this evasion, that the French King, rather 
than irritate a Prince whom he still hoped to gain, 
commanded De Ja Mark to disband his troops 

The Emperor, meanwhile, was assembling an 
army to chastise Robert’s insolence. Twenty thou- 
sand men, under the Count of Nassau, invaded his 
little territoncs, and in a few days became masters 
of every place in them but Sedan. After making 
him feel so sensibly the weight of his master’s indig- 
nation, Nassau advanced towards the frontiers of 
France ; and Charles, knowing that he might pre- 
sume so far on Henry’s partiality in his favour, as 
not to be overawed by the same fears which had 
restrained Francis, ordered his General to besiege 
IVtouson. The cowardice of the garrison having 
obliged the Governor to surrender almost without 
resistance, Nassau invested Mezieres, a place at 
that time of no considerable strengtli, but so advan- 
tageously situated, that, by getting possession of it, 
the Imperial army might have penetrated into the 
heart of Champagne, in which there was hardly any 
other town capable of obstructing its progress. 
Happily for France, its monarch, sensible of the 
importance of this fortress, and of the danger to 
which it was exposed, committed the defence of it 
to the Chevalier Bayard, distinguished among bis 
contemporaries by the appellation of The knight 
without fear and without reproach^^. This mao, 

^ de BelUy, p. 22, &c. Meiii.^de Flearanget, p. 333, 

&c. 

Oeaerei de Brtntoine, Ion. vi. 114. 
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whose prowess in combat, whose punctilious honour 
and formal gpllantry bear a nearer resemblance 
than any thing recorded in history, to the character 
ascribed to the heroes of chivalry, possessed all the 
talents which form a great general. These he had 
many occasions of exerting in the defence of Me- 
zieres : partly by hb valour, partly by his conduct, 
he protracted the siege to a great length, and in the 
end obliged the Imperialists to raise it, with disgi'ace 
and loss^^. Francis, at the head of a numerous 
army, soon retook Mouson, and, entering the Low 
Countries, made several conquests of small impor- 
tance. In the neighbourhood of Valenciennes, 
through an excess of caution, an error with which 
he cannot be often charged, he lost an opportunity 
of cutting off the whole Imperial army 7^; and, what 
was still more unfortunate, he disgusted Charles 
Duke of Bourbon, high constable of France, by 
giving the command of the van to the Duke d’Alen- 
Von, though this post of honour belonged to Bour> 
bon, as a prerogative of hb office. 

During these operations in the field, a congress 
was held at Calais [August], under the mediation of 
Henry VIII. in order to bring all differences to an 
amicable issue ; and if the intentions of the mediator 
had corresponded in any degree to hb professions. 
It could hardly have failed of producing some good 
effect But Henry committ^ the sole manage- 
ment of die negotiation, with unlimited powers, to 
Wobey ; and this choice alone was sufficient to have 
rendered it abortive. That prelate, bent on attaining 
die papal crown, the great object of his ambition, 
and ready to sacrifice every thing in order to gain 

’’ de Rella^, p, i.**, &c. 

P. Jllarl. Ep. 747. Mi-ai. dc BelUj, 35. 
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the Emperor’s interest, was so little able to conceal 
his partiality that, if Francis had not beeh well ac- 
quainted with his haughty and vindictive temper, 
he would have declined his mediation. Much time 
was spent in inquiring who had begun hostilities, 
which Wolsey affected to represent as the principal 
point ; and by throwing the blame of that on Francis, 
he hoped to justify, by the treaty of London, any 
alliance into which his master should enter with 
Charles. The conditions on which hostilities might 
be terminated came next to be considered ; but with 
regard to these, the Emperor’s proposals were such 
as discovered either that he was utterly averse to 
peace, or that he knew Wolsey would approve of 
whatever terms should be offered in his name. He 
demanded the restitution of the duchy of Burgundy, 
a province, the possession of which would have 
given him access into the heart of France ; and re- 
quired to be released from the homage due to the 
crown of France for the counties of Flanders and 
Artois, which none of his ancestors had ever refused, 
and which he had bound himself by the treaty of 
Noyon to renew. These terms, to which a higli- 
spirited Prince would scarcely have listened, after 
the disasters of an unfortunate war,. Francis rejected 
with great disdain ; and Charles showing no incli- 
nation to comply with the more equal and moderate 
propositions of the French monarch, that he should 
restore Navarre to its lawful Prince, and withdraw 
his troops from the siege of Toumay, the congress 
broke up without any other effect jthan that which 
attends unsuccessful negotiations, the exasperating 
of the parties whom it was intended to reconcile 
During the continuance of the congress, Wolsey, 
P. Marl. Ep. 739. Herbert. 
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on pretence that the Emperor himself would be more 
wilUng to make reasonable concessions than his 
ministers, made an excursion to Bruges, to meet 
that monarch. He was received by Charles, who 
knew his vanity, with as much respect and magni> 
licence as if he had been King of England. But 
instead of advancing the treaty of peace by this in- 
terview, W olsey, in his master’s name, concluded a 
league with the Emperor against Francis ; in which 
it was stipulated, that Charles should invade France 
on the side of Spain, and Henry in Picardy, each 
with an army of forty thousand men ; and that, in 
order to strengthen their union, Charles should 
espouse the Princess Mary, Henry’s only child, and 
the apparent heir of his dominions^^. Henry pro- 
duced no better reasons for this measure, equally 
imjust and impolitic, than the article in the treaty of 
l^ndon, by which he pretended that he was bound 
to take arms against the French King as the first 
aggressor; and the injury which he alleged Francis 
had done him, in permitting the Duke of Albany, 
Uie head of a faction in Scotland, which opposed 
the interest of England, to return into that kingdom. 
He was influenced, however, by other considera- 
tions. The advantages which accrued to his sub- 
jects from maintaining an exact neutrality, or the 
honour that resulted to himself from acting as the 
arbiter between the contending Princes, appeared 
to his youthful imagination so inconsiderable, when 
compared with the glory which might be reaped from 
leading armies or conquering provinces, that he de- 
termined to remain* no longer in a state of inactivity. 
Having once taken this resolution, his inducements 
to prefer an alliance with Charles were obvious. 

Rjiaer, Feeder, xiii. Herbert. 
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He bad no claim upon any part of that Prince’s 
dominions, most of which were so situated that he 
could not attack them without great difficulty and 
disadvantage; whereas several maritime provinces 
of France had been long in the hands of the English 
monarchs, whose pretensions even to the crown of 
that kingdom were not as yet altogether forgotten ; 
and tlie possession of Calais not only gave him easy 
access into some of those provinces, but, in case of 
any disaster, afforded him a secure retreat. While 
Charles attacked France on one frontier, Henry 
flattered himself that he should find little resistance 
on the other, and that the glory of reannexing to the 
crown of England the ancient inheritance of its mo- 
narchs on the continent was reserved for his reign. 
Wolsey artfully encouraged these vain hopes, which 
led his master into such measures as were most sub- 
servient to his own secret schemes; and the English, 
whose hereditary animosity against the French was 
apt to rekindle on every occasion, did not disapprove 
of the martial spirit of their sovereign. 

Meanwhile the league between the Pope and the 
Emperor produced great eft'ects in Italy, and ren- 
dered Lombardy the chief theatre of war. There 
was, at that time, such contrariety between the cha- 
racter of the French and the Italians, that the latter 
submitted to the government of the former with 
greater impatience than they expressed under the 
dominion of other foreigners. The phlegm of the 
Germans and gravity of the Spaniards suited their 
jealous temper and ceremonious manners better than 
the French gaiety, too prone to gallantry, and too 
little attentive to decorum. Lewis XII., however, 
by the equity and s^entleness of his administration, 
and by granting the Milanese more extensive privi- 
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leges than those they had enjoyed under their native 
Princes, had overcome, in a great measure, their pre- 
judices, and reconciled them to the French govern- 
ment. Francis, on recovering that duchy, "did not 
imitate the example of his predecessor. Though 
too generous himself to oppress his people, his 
boundless contidence in his favourites, and his neg- 
ligence in examining into the conduct of those whom 
he intrusted with power, imboldened them to ven- 
ture upon any acts of oppression. The government 
of Milan was committed by him to Odet de Foix, 
Marechal de Lautrec, another brother of Madame 
de Chateau- Briand, an ofBcer of great experience 
and reputation, but haughty, imperious, rapacious, 
and incapable either of listening to advice or of 
hearing contradiction. His insolence and exactions 
totally alienated the affections of the Milanese from 
f'rance, drove many of the considerable citizens into 
banishment, and forced others to retire for their own 
safety. Among the last was Jerome Moroni, vice- 
cliancellor of Milan, a man whose genius for intrigue 
and enterprise distinguished him in an age and coun- 
try where violent factions, as well as frequent revo- 
lutions, affording great scope for such talents, pro- 
duced or called them forth in great abundance. He 
repaired to Francis Sforza, whose brother Maximi- 
lian he had betrayed; and suspecting the Pope’s 
intention of attacking the Milanese, although his 
treaty with the Emperor was not yet made public, 
jje proposed to Leo, in the name of Sforza, a scheme 
•or surprising several places in that duchy by means 
of the exiles, who, fr9m hatred to the French, and 
rom attachment to their former masters, were ready 
or any desperate enterprise. Leo not only encoii- 
raged the attempt, but advanced a considerable sum 
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towards the execution of it; and when, through un- 
foreseen accidents, it failed of success in every part, 
he allowed the exiles, who had assembled in a body, 
to retire to Reggio, which belonged at that time to 
the church. The Marechal de Foix, who com- 
manded at Milan in absence of his brother Lautrec, 
who was then in France, tempted with the hopes of 
catching at once, as in a snare, all the avowed ene- 
mies of his master’s government in that country, 
ventured to march into the ecclesiastical territories 
[June 24], and to invest Reggio. But the vigilance 
and good conduct of Guicciardini, the historian, 
governor of that place, obliged the French general 
to abandon the enterprise with disgrace Leo on 
receiving this intelligence, with which he was highly 
pleased, as it furnished him a decent pretence for a 
rupture with France, immediately assembled the 
consistory of Cardinals. A ftert;omplaining bitterly 
of the hostile intentions of the French King, and 
magnifying the Fmperor’s zeal for the church, of 
which he had given a recent proof by his proceedings 
against Luther, he declared that he was constrained 
in self-defence, and ds the only eitpedient for the 
security of the ecclesiastical state to join his anna 
to those of that Prince. For this purpose he now 
pretended to conclude a treaty with Don John Ma- 
nuel, although it had really been signed some months 
before this time; and he publicly excommunicated 
De Foix, as an impious invader of St. Peter’s pa- 
trimony. 

Leo had already begun preparations for war by 
taking into pay a considerable body of Swiss ; but 
the Imperial troops advanced so slowly from Naples 
and Germany, that it was the middle of autuniD 
7® Coic. lib. xlv, 183. Mem. de BelU^, p. 38, &c. 
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before the army took the field under the command 
of Prosper Colonna, the most eminent of the Italian 
generals, whose extreme caution, the edect of long 
experience in the art of war, was opposed with great 
propriety to the impetuosity of the French. In the 
mean time, De Foix dispatched courier after courier 
to inform the King of the danger which was ap- 
proaching. Francis, whose forces were cither em- 
ployed in the Low Countries, or assembling on the 
frontiers of Spain, and who did not expect so sud- 
den an attack in that quarter, sent ambassadors to 
his allies the Swiss, to procure from them the im- 
mediate levy of an additional body of troops ; and 
commanded Lautrec to repair forthwith to his go- 
vernment. That general, who was well acquainted 
with the great neglect of economy in the adminis- 
tration of the King’s finances, and who knew how 
much the troops in the Milanese had already suf- 
fered from the want of their pay, refused to set out, 
unless the sum of three hundred thousand crowns 
was immediately put into his hands. But the King, 
I^uise of Savoy, his mother, and Semblancy, the 
superintendant of finances, having promised, even 
with an oath, that on his arrival at Milan he should 
find remittances for the sum which he demanded ; 
upon the faith of this he departed. Unhappily for 
Irance, Louise, a woman deceitful, vindictive, ra- 
pacious, and capable of sacrificing any thing to the 
jnatification of her passions, but who had acquired 
an absolute ascendant over her son by her maternal 
tenderness, her care of his education, and her great 
abilities, was resolved not to perform this promise. 
Lautrec having incurred her displeasure by his haugh- 
tmess in neglecting to pay court to her, and by the 
f'^cdom with which he had talked concerning some 
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of her adventures in gallantry, she, in order to de 
prive him of the honour which he might have gaine 
by a successful defence of the Milanese, seized thi 
three hundred thousand crowns destined for tha 
service, and detained theqi for her own use. 

Lautrec, notwithstanding this cruel disappoint 
ment, found means to assemble a considerable army 
though far inferior in number to that of the confeder 
ates. He adopted the plan of defence most suitabl* 
to his situation, avoiding a pitched battle with tli 
greatest care, while he harassed the enemy continu- 
ally with his light troops, beat up their quarter, 
intercepted their convoys, and covered or relieve 
every place which they attempted to attack. B; 
this prudent conduct he not only retarded their prc 
gress, but would have soon wearied out the Pope 
who had hitherto defrayed almost the whole ex 
pense of the war, as the Emperor, whose revenue 
in Spain were dissipated during the commotions 
that country, and who was obliged to support 
numerous army in the Netherlands, could not mak 
any considerable remittances into Italy. But ai 
unforeseen accident disconcerted all his measure: 
and occasioned, a fatal reverse in the French affair. 
A body of twelve thousand Swiss served in Lautrec’ 
array under the banners of the republic, with whic 
France was in alliance. In consequence of a law 
no less political than humane, established among tli 
cantons, their troops were never hired out by publi' 
authority to both.the contending parties in any war 
This law, however, the love of gain had sometime 
eluded, and private persons had been allowed ‘ 
enlist in what service they pleased, though not untie 
the public banners, but under those of their partic 
lar officers. The Cardinal of Sion, who still prc 
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served his interest amon^ his countrymen, and his 
enmity to France, having prevailed on them to con- 
nive at a levy of this kind, twelve thousand Swiss, 
instigated by him, joined the army of the confeder- 
ates. But the leaders in the cantons, when they 
saw so many of their countrymen marching under 
the hostile standards, and ready to turn their arms 
against each other, became so sensible of the infamy 
to which they would be exposed by permitting this, 
as well as the loss they might suffer, that they dis- 
patched couriers, commanding their people to leave 
both armies, and to return forthwith into their own 
country. The Cardinal of Sion, however, had the 
address, by corrupting the messengers appointed to 
cany this order, to prevent it from being delivered 
to the Swiss in the service of the confederates; but 
being intimated in due form to those in the French 
array, they, fatigued with the length of the cam- 
paign, and murmuring for want of pay, instantly 
yielded obedience,, in spite of Lautrec^s remon- 
strances and entreaties. 

After the desertion of a body which formed the 
strength of his army, Laiitrec durst no longer face 
the confederates. He retired towards Milan, en- 
camped on the banks of the Adda, and placed his 
chief hopes of safety in preventing the enemy from 
passing that river; an expedient for defending a 
country sO precarious, that there are few instances 
of its being employed with success against any 
general of experience or abilities. Accordingly 
Colonna, notwithstanding Lautrec’s vigilance and 
activity, passed the Adda with little loss, and obliged 
him to shut himself up within the walls of Milan, 
'*'hich the confederates were preparing to besiege, 
when an unknown person, who never afterwards 
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appeared either to boast of this service or to claiia 
a reward for it, came from the city, and acquainted 
Morone, that if the army would advance that night, 
the Ghibeiline or Imperiar faction would put ttem 
in possession of one of the gates. Colonna, though 
no friend to rash enterprises, allowed the Marquis 
de Pescara to advance with the Spanish infantry, 
and he himself followed with the rest of his troops. 
About the beginning of night, Pescara, arriving at 
the Roman gate in the suburbs, surprised the sol- 
<lier8 whom he found there; those posted in the 
fortifications adjoining to it immediately fled: the 
Marquis seizing the works which they abandoned, 
and pushing fonvard incessantly, though with op 
less caution than vigour, became master of the city 
with little bloodshed, and almost without resistance; 
the victors being as much astonished as the van- 
quished at the facility and success of the attempt. 
Lautrec retired precipitately towards the Venetian 
territories with the remains of his shattered army; 
the cities of the Milanese, following the fate of tie 
capital, surrendered to the confederates; Parma 
and Placentia were united to the ecclesiastical 
state ; and of alf their conquests in Lombardy only 
the town of Cremona, the castle of Milan, and a 
few inconsiderable forts, remained in the hands of 
the French 

Leo received the accounts of this rapid succession 
of prosperous events with such transports of joy as 
brought on (if we may believe the French historians) 
a slight fever, which being neglected occasioned his 
death on the second of December, while he was still 

^ Gaio. 1. xiv. 190, &cc. M4in. de BelUj, 42, &o. Gvleacii 
Capcila de reb. jfeal. pro restitot. Fran. Srortia* Comment tp- 
Soardiuiu, toI. li. 180, &c. 
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of a vigorous age and at the height of his glory. 
By this unexpected accident, the spirit of the con- 
federacy was broken, and its operation suspended. 
The Cardinals of Sion and Medici left the army 
tiiat they might be present in the conclave; the 
Swiss were recalled by their superiors; some other 
mercenaries disbanded for want of' pay; and only 
the Spaniards, and a few Germans in the Emperor’s 
service, remained to defend the Milanese. But 
I.autrec, destitute both of men and of money, was 
unable to improve this favourable opportunity in the 
manner which he would have wished. [1522.] The 
vigilance of Moroni, and the good conduct of 
Colonna, disappointed his feeble attempts on the 
Milanese. Guicciardini, by his address and valour 
icpulsed a bolder and more dangerous attack which 
he made on Parma 

Great discord prevailed in the conclave, which 
followed upon Leo’s death, and all the arts natural 
tj men grown old in intrigue, when contending for 
the highest prize an ecclesiastic can obtain, were 
practised. Wolsey’s ns^me, notwithstanding all the 
Kmperor’s magnificent promises to favour his pre- 
tensions, of which that prelate did not fail to remind 
him, was hardly mentioned in the conclave. Julio 
Cardinal de Medici, Leo’s nephew, who was more 
enhnent than any other member of the sacred col- 
lege for his abilities, his wealth, and his experience 
•n transacting great affairs, had already secured fif- 
teen voices, a number sufficient, according to the 
forms of the conclave, to exclude any other candi- 
date, though not to carry his own election. As he 
was still in the prime of life, all the aged Cardinals 
combined against him, without being united in favour 

'* Guic. I. xiv. 214. 
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of any other person. While these factions were en- 
deavouring to gain, to corrupt, or to weary out each 
other, Medici and his adherents voted one morning 
at the scnjtiny, which according to form was made 
every day, for Cardinal Adrian of Utrecht, who at 
that time governed Spain in the Emperor’s name. 
This they did merely to protract time. But the 
adverse party instantly closing with them, to their 
own amazement and that of all Europe, a stranger 
to Italy, unknown to the persons who gave their 
suffrages in his favour, and unacquainted with the 
manners of the people, or the interest of the state, 
the government of which they conferred upon him, 
was unanimously raised to the papal throne [Jan. 9, 
1522], at a juncture so delicate and critical, as 
would have demanded all the sagacity ^d experi' 
ence of one of the most able prelates in the sacred 
college. The cardinals themselves, unable to give 
a reason for this strange choice, on account of which, 
as they marched in procession from the conclave, 
they were loaded wdth insults and curses by the 
Roman people, ascribed it to an immediate impulse 
of the Holy Ghost. It may be imputed with greater 
certainty to the influence of Don John Manuel, the 
Imperial ambassador, who by his address and in- 
trigues facilitated tire election of a person devoted to 
his master’s service, from gratitude, from interest, 

and from inclination ^9. 

Beside the influence which Charles acquired by 
Adrian’s promotion, it threw great lustre on his 
administration. To bestow on his preceptor such a 
noble recompense, and to place on the papal throne 
one whom he had raised from obscurity, were acts 

^ Hearn. Moringi Vita Hadriani, ap. Casp. Barman, in An*' 
lect. de Hadr. p. 52. CoaclaTe lladr. Ibid. p. 144, &c« 
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ut' uncommon magnificence and power. Francis 
observed, with the sensibility of a rival, the pre> 
eminence which the Emperor was gaining, and re> 
solved to exert himself with fresh vigour in order to 
wrest from him his late conquests in Italy. The 
Swiss, that they might make some reparation to the 
French King, for having withdrawn their troops 
from Ills army so unseasonably as to occasion the 
loss of the Milanese, permitted him to levy ten thou- 
sand men in the republic. Together with this rein- 
forcement, Lautrec received from the King a small 
sum of money, which enabled him once more to take 
the held; and, after seizing by surprise, or force, 
several places in the Milanese^ to advance within a 
few miles of the capital. The confederate army was 
in no coadj^on to obstruct his progress ; for though 
the inhahnants of Milan, by the artifices of Moroni, 
and by the popular declamations of a monk whom 
he employed, were indamed with such enthusiastic 
zeal against the French government that they con- 
sented to raise extraordinary contributions ; Colonna 
must soon have abandoned the advantageous camp 
which he had chosen at Bicocca, and have dismiss- 
ed his troops for want of pay, if the Swiss in the 
French service had not once more extricated him 
out of his difficulties. 

The insolence or caprice of those mercenaries was 
olten no less fatal to their friends than their valour 
and discipline were formidable to their enemies. 
Having now served some months without pay, of 
which they complained loudly, a sum destined for 
their use was sent from France under a convoy of 
horse : but Moroni, whose vigilant eye nothing 
escaped, posted a body of troops in their way, so 
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that the party which escorted the money durst not 
advance. On receiving intelligence of this, the 
Swiss lost all patience, and officers as well as sol- 
diers, crowding around Lautrec, threatened with one 
voice instantly to retire, if he did not either advance 
the pay which was due, or promise to lead them next 
morning to battle. In vain did Lautrec remonstrate 
against these demands, representing to them the 
impossibility of the former, and the rashness of the 
latter, which must be attended with certain destruc- 
tion, as the enemy occupied a camp naturally of 
great strength, and which by art they had rendered 
almost inaccessible. The Swiss, deaf to feason, 
and persuaded that their valour was capable of 
surmounting every obstacle, renewed their demand 
with great fierceness, offering themselfes to form 
the vanguard, and to begin the attack. Lftfltrec, un- 
able to overcome their obstinacy, complied with their 
request, hoping, perhaps, that some of those unfore- 
seen accidents which so often determine the fate of 
battles might crown this rash enterprise with unde- 
served success ; and convinced that the effects of a 
defeat could not be more fatal than those which 
would certainly follow upon the retreat of a body 
which composed one half of his army. Next morn- 
ing [May], the Swiss were early in the field, and 
marched with the greatest intrepidity against an 
enemy deeply intrenched on every side, surrounded 
with artillery, and prepared to receive them. As 
they advanced, they sustained a furious cannonade 
with great firmness ; and, without waiting /or their 
own artiilery, rushed impetuously upon the intreneb- 
ments. But after incredible efforts of valour, which 
were seconded with great spirit by the French, hav- 
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ing lost their bravest officers and best soldiers, and 
Hading that they could make no impression on the 
enemy’s works, they sounded a retreat; leaving the 
Held of battle, however, like men repulsed, but not 
vanquished, in close array, and without receiving 
any molestation from the enemy. 

Next day, such as survived set out for their own 
country ; and Lautrec, despairing of being able to 
make any further resistance, retired into France, after 
throwing garrisons into Cremona and a few other 
places; all which, except'the citadel of Cremona, 
Colonna soon obliged to surrender. 

Genoa, however, and its territories, remaining 
subject to France, still gave Francis considerable 
footing in Italy, and made it easy for him to execute 
any scheme for the recovery of the Milanese. But 
Colonna, rendered enterprising by continual success, 
and excited by the solicitations of the faction of the 
Adorni, the hereditary enemies of the Fregosi, who, 
under the protection of France, pbssessed the chief 
authority in Genoa, determined to attempt the re- 
duction of that state; and accomplished it with 
amazing facility. He became master of Genoa by 
an accident as unexpected as that which had given 
him possession of Milan : and, almost without op- 
position or bloodshed, the power of the Adomi and 
the authority of the Emperor were established in 
Genoa”*^. 

Such a cruel succession of misfortunes affiected 
Francis with deep concern, which was not a little 
augmented by the unexpected arrival of an English 
herald [May 29], who, in the name of his sovereign, 
declared war in form against France. This step 

•• Jovii Viu Ferdio. Davkli, p. 344. Gnic. I. xiv. 233. 
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\fras taken in consequence of the treaty which W'ol* 
sey had concluded with the Emperor at Bruges, 
and which had hitherto been kept secret. Francis, 
though he had reason to be surprised with this de> 
nunciation, after having been at such pains to sooth 
Henry and to gain liis minister, received the herald 
with great composure and dignity^^ ; and, without 
abandoning any of the schemes which he was form- 
ing against the Emperor, began vigorous prepara- 
tions for resisting this new enemy. His treasury, 
however, being exhausted by the efforts which he 
already made, as well as by the sums he expended 
on his pleasures, he had recourse to extraordinary 
expedients for supplying it. Several new offices 
were created and exposed to sale; the royal de- 
mesnes were alienated ; unusual taxes were imposed: 
and the tomb of 8t. Martin was stripped of a rail of 
massive silver, with which Louis XI, in one of his 
fits of devotion, bad encircled it. By means of these 
expedients he was enabled to levy a considerable 
army, and to put the frontier towns in a good pos- 
ture of defence. 

The Emperor, meanwhile, was no less solicitous 
to draw as much advantage as possible from tlie 
accession of such a powerful ally ; and the prosper- 
ous situation of his affairs, at this time, permitting 
him to set out for Spain, where his presence was 
extremely necessary, he visited the court of Eng- 
land in his way to that country. He proposed by 
this interview not only to strengthen the bonds of 
friendship which united him with Henry, and to 
excite him to push the war against France with 
vigour, but hoped to remove any disgust or ^e8en^ 


Joaroal de Louise da $a?oia, p. 119. 
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meat that Wolsey might have conceived on account 
of the mortifying disappointment which he had met 
with in the late conclave. His success exceeded 
his most sanguine expectations; and by his artful 
address, during a residence of six weeks in England, 
he gained not only i^e King and the minister, hut 
the nation itself. . itenry, whose vanity was sensi- 
bly flattered by such a visit, as well as by the stu- 
died respect with which the Emperor treated him on 
every occasion, entered warmly into all his schemes. 
The Cardinal foreseeing, from Adrian’s age and in 
hrmities, a sudden vacancy in the papal see, dis- 
sembled or forgot his resentment; and as Charles, 
besides augmenting the pensions which he had alrea- 
dy settled on him, renewed his promise of favouring 
his pretensions to the papacy with alf his interest, 
he endeavoured to merit the former, and to secure 
the accomplishment of the latter by fresh services. 
The nation, sharing in the glory of its monarch, and 
pleased with the confidence which the Emperor 
placed in the English, by creating the Earl of Sur- 
rey his high-admiral, discovered no less inclination 
to commence hostilities than Henry himself. 

In order to give Charles, before he left England, 
a proof of this general ardour, Surrey sailed with 
such forces as were ready, and ravaged the coasts 
of Normandy., He then made a descent on Bre- 
tagne, where he plundered and burnt Morlaix, and 
some other places of less consequence. After these 
flight excursions, attended with greater dishonour 
than damage to France, he repaired to Calais, and 
took the command of the prmcipal army, consisting 
of sixteen thousand men ; with which, having joined 
the Flemish troops under the Count dc Burcn, he 
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advanced into Picardy. The army which Trancis 
had assembled was far inferior in number to these 
united bodies. But during the long wars between 
the two nations, the French had discovered the pro- 
per method of defending their country against the 
English. They had been taught by their misfor- 
tunes to avoid a pitched battle with the utmost 
care, and to endeavour by throwing garrisons into 
every place capable of resistance, by watching all 
the enemy’s motions, by intercepting their convoys, 
attacking their advanced posts, and harassing them 
continually with their numerous cavalry, to ruin 
them with the length of the war, or to beat them by 
piecemeal. This plan the Duke of V end6me, the 
French General in Picardy, pursued with no less 
prudence than success; and not only prevented 
Surrey from taking any town of importance, but 
obliged him to retire with his army greatly reduced 
by fatigue, by want of provisions, and by the loss 
which it had sustained in several unsuccessful skir- 
mishes. 

Thus ended the second campaign, in a war the 
most general that had hitherto been kindled in 
Europe; and though Francis, by his mother’s ill 
timed resentment, by the disgusting insolence of his 
General, and the caprice of the mercenary troops 
which he employed, had lost his conquests in Italy, 
yet all the powers combined against him had not 
been able to make any impression on his hereditar>' 
dominions; and wherever they either intended or 
attempted an attack, he was well prepared to receive 
them. 

While the Christian Princes were thus wasting 
each other’s strength, Solyman the Magnificent cn- 
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tered Hungary with a numerous army, and invest- 
ing Belgrade, which was deemed the chief barrier 
of that kingdom against the Turkish arras, soon 
forced it to surrender. Encouraged by this success, 
he turned his victorious arms against the island of 
Rhodes, the seat, at that time, of the Knights of 
8t. John of Jerusalem. This small state he attack- 
ed with such a numerous army, as the Lords of 
Asia have been accustomed, in every age, to bring 
into the field. Two hundred thousand men, and a 
tleet of four hundred sail, appeared against a town 
defended by a garrison consisting of five thousand 
soldiers, and six hundred Knights, under the com- 
mand of Villiers de LTsle Adam, the Grand Mas- 
ter, whose wisdom and valour rendered him worthy 
of that station at such a dangerous juncture. No 
sooner did he begin to suspect the destination of 
!!iulymaii’s vast armaments, than he dispatched mes- 
sengers to all the Christian courts, imploring their 
aid against the common enemy. But though every 
Prince, in that age, acknowledged Rhodes to be 
the great bulwark of Christendom in the east, and 
trusted to the gallantry of its Knights as the best 
security against the progress of the Ottoman arms ; 
though Adrian, with a zeal which became the head 
and fatlier of the church, exhorted the contending 
powers to forget their private quarrels, and, by 
uniting their arms, to prevent the Infidels from de- 
stroying a society which did honour to the Christian 
name ; yet so violent and implacable was the ani- 
mosity of both parties, that, regardless of the danger 
to which they exposed all Europe, and unmoved by 
the entreaties of the Grand Master, or the admoni- 
tions of the Pope, they suffered Solyman to carry 
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on his operations against Rhodes without disturb- 
ance. The Grand Master, after incredible efforts 
of oourage, of patience, and of military conduct, 
during a siege of six months ; after sustaining many 
assaults, and disputing every post with amazing 
obstinacy, was obliged at last to yield to numbers; 
and, having obtained an honourable capitulation from 
the Sultan, who admired and respected his virtue, 
he surrendered the town, which was reduced to a 
heap of rubbish, and destitute of every resource®^’. 
Charles and Francis, ashamed of having occasioned 
such a loss to Christendom by their ambitious con- 
tests, eudeavoured to throw the blame of it on each 
other, while all Europe, with greater justice, im- 
puted it equally to both. The Emperor, by way of 
reparation, granted the Knights of St. John the 
small island of Malta, in which they fixed their resi- 
dence, retaining, though with less power and splen- 
dour, their ancient spirit, and implacable enmity to 
the Infidels. 


FontanuH de Bello Kbodio, ap. Scard. Script. Rer. Gemait. 
rol. ii. p. 8S. P. Barre. Hist. d’Allem. tome viii. 57. 
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1522. 

Charles, having had the satisfaction of seeing 
hostilities begun between France and England, took 
leave of Henry and arrived in Spain on the 17th of 
June. He found that country just beginning to 
recover order and strength after the naiseries of a 
civil war, to which it had been exposed during his 
absence ; an account of the rise and progress of 
which, as it was but little connected with the other 
events which happened in Europe, hath been reserved 
to this place. 

No sooner was it known thatthe Cortes assem< 
hied in Galicia had voted the Emperor a free gifty 
without obtaining the redress of any one grievance, 
than it excited universal indignation. The citizens 
of Toledo, who considered themselves, on account 
of the great privileges which they enjoyed, as guar-* 
dians of the liberties of the Castilian commons, find* 
ing that no regard was paid to the remonstrances of 
their deputies against that unconstitutional grant, 
h>ok arms with tumultuary violence [May, 1520], 
and seizing the gates of the city, which were forti- 
fied, attacked the Al-cazar, or castle, which they 
soon obliged ’Ihe governor to surrender. Embol- 
dened by this success, they deprived of all authority 
every person whom they suspected of any attach- 
ment to the Court, established a popular form of 
sovemment, composed of deputies from the several 
parishes in the city, and levied troops in their own 
defence. The chief leader of the people, in Uiese 
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insurrections, was Don John de Padilla, the' eldest 
son of the commendator of Castile, a young noble- 
man of a generous temper, of undaunted courage, 
and possessed of the talents, as well as of the ambi- 
tion, wfiich in times of civil discord raise men to 
power and eminence ^ 

The resentment of the citizens of Segovia pro- 
duced effects still more fatal. Tordesilias, one of 
their representatives in the late Cortes, had voted 
for the Donative ; and, being a bold and haughty 
man, ventured, upon his return, to call together his 
fellow citizens in the great church, that he might 
give them, according to custom, an account of his 
conduct in that assembly. But the multitude, un- 
able to bear his insolence, in attempting to justify 
what they thought inexcusable, burst open the gates 
of the church with the utmost fury, and, seizing the 
unhappy Tordesilias, dragged him through the 
streets, with a thousand curses and insults, towards 
the place of public execution. In vain did the dean 
and canons come forth in procession witln the holy 
sacrament in order to appease their rage. In vain 
did the monks of those monasteries by which they 
passed, conjure them on their knees to spare his life, 
or at least to allow him time to confess, and to re- 
ceive absolution of his sins. Without listening to 
the dictates either of humanity or religion, they cried 
out, ** That the hangman alone couU absolve such 
a traitor to his country they th^ hurried him 
along with greater violence ; and perceiving that he 
bad expired under their hands^ the^ hung him op 
with his head downwards on the common gibbet*. 
The same spirit seized the inhabitants of Burgos. 
Zamora, and several other cities ; and though thek 
' SitidoT. p. 77. ’ p. Mart. Ep. 671. 
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represeatatives, taking warning from the fate of Tor- 
(lesillas, had been so wise as to save themselves by 
a timely flight, they were burnt in efligy, their houses 
rased to the ground, and their effects consumed with 
tire ; and such was the horror which the people had 
conceived against them, as betrayers of the ■public 
liberty, that not one in those licentious multitudes 
would touch any thing, however valuable, which 
had belonged to them 

Adrian, at that time Regentof Spain, had scarcely 
fixed the seat of his government at Valladolid, when 
he was alarmed with an account of these insurrec- 
tions. He immediately assembled the privy coun- 
cil [June 5, 1520], to deliberate concerning the pro- 
per method of suppressing them. The counsellors 
differed in opinion ; some insisting that it was neces- 
sary to check this audacious spirit in its infancy by 
a severe execution of justice; others advising to 
treat with lenity a people who had some reason to 
be incensed, and not to drive them beyond all the 
bounds of duty by an ill timed rigour. The senti- 
ments of the former being warmly supported by the 
Archbishop of Granada, president of the council, a 
|>erson of great authority, but choleric and impetu- 
ous, were approved by Adrian, whose zeal to sup- 
port his master^s authority hurried him into a mea^ 
sore, to which, from his natural caution and timidity, 
be would otherwise have been averse. He com- 
manded Ronqhillo, one of the King^s judges, to 
«?pair instantly to Segovia, which bad set the first 
example of mutiny, and to proceed against the de- 
Imquents according to law; and lest the people 
should be so outrageous as to resist bis authority, a 
considerable body of troops was appointed to attend 

’ Sandov. 108. P. Msrt. En.674. 
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him. The Segovians, foreseeing what they miglit 
expect from a judge so well known for his austere 
and unforgiving temper, took arms with one consent, 
and, having mustered twelve thousand men, shut 
their gates against him. Ronquillo, enraged at ibi) 
insult, denounced them rebels and outlaws, and, his 
troops seizing all the avenues to the town, hoped 
that it would soon be obliged to surrender for want 
of provisions. The inhabitants, however, defended 
themselves with vigour; and, having received a 
considerable reinforcement from Toledo, utider the 
command of Padilla, attacked Honquillo, and foreeil 
him to retire with the loss of his baggage and mili- 
tary chest*. 

Upon this, Adrian ordered Antonio de Fonseca, 
whom the Emperor had appointed commander in 
chief of the forces in Castile, to assemble an army, 
and to besiege Segovia in form. But the inhabi- 
tants of Medina del Campo, where Cardinal Ximencs 
had established a vast magazine of military storcN, 
would not suffer him to draw from it a train of hal- 
tering cannon, or to destroy their countrymen with 
those arms which had been prepared against lli»’ 
enemies of the kingdom. Fonseca, who could not 
execute his orders without artillery, determined to 
seize the magazine by force ; and the citizens stand- 
ing on their defence, he assaulted the town with 
great briskness [Aug. 21]; but his troops were so 
warmly received, that, despairing 6f carrying the 
place, he set fire to some of the houses, in hopes 
that the citizens would abandon the walls in order 
to save their families and effects. Instead of that, 
the expedient to which he had recourse served only 
to increase their fury, and he was repulsed 
* 8«ndoT. 112. P. Marl. Ep. 079. Miniaoa, Conlia. p, 
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l>reat disgrace; while the blames, spreading from 
street to street, reduced to ashes almost the whole 
town, one of the most considerable at that time in 
Spain, and the great mart for the manufactories of 
Segovia and several other cities. As the ware- 
houses were then filled with goods for the approach- 
ing fair, the loss was immense, and was felt univer- 
sally. This, added to the impression which such a 
cruel action made on a people long unaccustomed 
to the horrors of civil war, enraged the Castilians 
almost to madness. Fonseca became the object of 
general hatred, and was branded with the name of 
incendiary, and enemy to his country. Even the 
citizens of Valladolid, whom the presence of the 
Cardiuafhad hitherto restrained, declared that they 
could no longer remain inactive spectators of the 
suflerings of their countrymen. Taking arms with 
no less fury than the other cities, they burnt Fon- 
seca’s house to the ground, elected new magistrates, 
raised soldiers, appointed officers to command them, 
and guarded their walls with as much diligence as if 
an enemy had been ready to attack them. 

The Cardinal, though virtuous and disinterested, 
and capable of governing the kingdom with honour 
in times of tranquillity, possessed neither the courage 
nor the sagacity necessary at such a dangerous junc- 
ture. Finding himself unable to check these out- 
rages committed under his own eye, he attempted 
to appease the people, by protesting that Fonseca 
had exceeded his orders, and |iad by his rash con- 
duct offended him as much as he had injured them. 
Ibis condescension, the effect of irresolution and 
hmidity, rendered the malecontents bolder and more 
•nsolent ; and the Cardinal having soon after recalled 
f onseca, and dismissed his troops, which he could 
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no longer afford to pay* as the treasury, drained by 
the rapaciousness of the Flemish ministers, had 
received no supply from the great cities, which were 
all in arms, the people were left at full liberty to act 
without control, and scarcely any shadow of power 
remained in his hands. 

Nor were the proceedings of the commons the 
effect merely of popular and tumultuary rage; they 
aimed at obtaining redress of their political griev- 
ances* and an establishment of public liberty on a 
secure basis, objects worthy of all the zeal which 
they discovered in contending for them. The feudal 
government in Spain was at that time in a state more 
favourable to liberty than in any other of the great 
European kingdoms. This was owing chiefly to 
the number of great cities in that country ; a cir- 
cumstance I have already taken notice of, and which 
contributes more than any other to mitigate tlie 
rigour of the feudal institutions, and to introduce a 
more liberal and equal form of government. The 
, inhabitants of every city formed a great corporation, 
with valuable immunities and privileges ; they weie 
delivered from a state of subjection and vassalage; 
Ihey were admitted to a considerable share in the 
legislature ; they had acquired the arts of industry, 
without which cities cannot subsist ; they had ac- 
cumulated wealth, by engaging in commerce ; and, 
being tree and independent themselves, were ever 
ready to act as the guardians of the public freedom 
and independence. J’he genius of the internal go- 
vernment established among the inhabitants of cities, 
which, even in countries where despotic power pre- 
vails most, is democratical and republican, rendered 
the idea of liberty familiar and dear to them. Their 
represt'iitatives in the Cortes were accustomed, with 
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equal spirit, to check the encroachments of the King 
and the oppression of the Nobles. They endea- 
voured to extend the privileges of their own order; 
Uiey laboured to shake off the remaining incum- 
brances with which the spirit of feudal policy, fa- 
vourable only to the nobles, had burthened them ; 
and conscious of being one of the most considerable 
orders in the state, were ambitious of becoming the 
most powerful. 

The present juncture appeared favourable for 
|)ushing any new claim. Their sovereign was ab- 
sent from his dominions ; by the ill conduct of his 
ministers he had lost the esteem and affection of his 
hubjects ; the people exasperated by many injuries 
had taken arms, though without concert, almost 
by general consent; they were animated with rage 
capable of carrying them to the most violent ex- 
tremes ; the royal treasury was exhausted ; the king- 
dom destitute of troops ; and the government com- 
mitted to a stranger, of great virtue indeed, but of 
abilities unequal to such a trust. The first care of 
l^adilla, and the other popular leaders who observed 
and determined to improve these circumstances, was 
to establish some form of union or association among 
tlie nialecontents, that they might act with greater 
re gularity, and pursue one common end; and as the 
different cities had been prompted to take arms by 
the same motives, and were accustomed to consider 
themselves as a distinct body from the rest of the 
'•ubjects, they did not find this, difficult. A general 
convention was appointed to be held at Avila. De- 
puUes appeared there in name of almost all the 
Cities entitled to have representatives in the Cortes. 
They all bound themselves, by solemn oath, to live 
’^nd die in the service of the King, and in defence of 
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the privileges of their order ; and assuming the name 
of the Holy Junta y or Association, proceeded to 
deliberate concerning the state of the nation, and 
the proper method of redressing its grievances. 
The Brst that naturally presented itself was the 
nomination of a foreigner to be Regent ; this they 
declared with one voice to be a violation of the fun- 
damental laws of the kingdom, and resolved to send 
a deputation of their members to Adrian, requiring 
him in their name to lay aside all the ensigns of his 
office, and to abstain for the future from the exer- 
cise of a jurisdiction which they had pronounced 
illegal^. 

While they were preparing to execute this bold 
resolution, Padilla accomplished an enterprise of 
the greatest advantage to the cause. After relieving 
Segovia, he marched suddenly to Tordesillas [Aog. 
29], the place where the unhappy Queen Joanna 
had resided since the death of her husband, and 
being favoured by the inhabitants was admitted into 
the town, and became master of her person, for the 
security of which Adrian had neglected to take 
proper precautions^. Padilla waited immediately 
upon the Queen, and, accosting her with that pro- 
found respect which she exacted from the few pe^ 
sons whom she deigned to admit into her presence, 
acquainted her at large with the miserable condi- 
tion of her Castilian subjects under the government 
of her son, who being destitute of experience him- 
self, permitted his foreign ministers to treat them 
with such rigour as had obliged them to take arms 
in defence of the liberties of their country. The 

» P. Mart. E{>. 691. 
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Queen, as if she had been awakened outof a Ikhargy, 
expressed great astonishment at what he said, and 
told him, that as she had nerer heard, until that 
moment, of the death of her father, or known the 
sufferings of her people, no blame could be inipiited 
to her, but that now she would take' care to provide 
a sufficient remedy ; and in the mean time (added 
she) let it be your concern to do what is necessary 
for the public welfare.” Padilla, too eager in form- 
ing a conclusion agreeable to' his wishes, mistook 
this lucid interval of reason for a peifect return of 
tiiat faculty; and, acquainting the Junta with what 
had happened, advised them to remove to Tordesil- 
las, and to hold their meetings in that place. This 
was instantly done; but though Joaqna received 
very graciously an address of the Junta, beseeching 
her to take upon herself the government of the king- 
dom, and, in token of her compliance, admitted all 
the deputies to kiss her hand ; though she was pre- 
sent at a tournament held on that occasion, and 
seemed highly satisfied with both these ceremonies, 
which were conducted with great magnificence in 
order to please her ; she soon relapsed into her for- 
mer melancholy and sullenness, and could never be 
brought, by any arguments or entreaties, to sign any 
one paper necessary for the despatch of business 
The Junta, concealing as much as possible this 
last circumstance, carried on all their deliberations 
m the name of Joanna ; and as the Castilians, who 
idolized the memory of Isabella, retained a wonder- 
ful attachment to her daughter, no sooner was it 
known that she had consented to assume the reins 
ot government, than the people expressed the most 
^^niversal and immoderate joy ; and, believing be|^ 

’ S»ndov. 164. P. Marl. Ep. 6.SJ, 6H6. 
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recovery to be complete, ascribed it to a miraculom 
interposition of Heaven, in order to rescue theb 
country from the oppression of foreigners. The 
Junta, conscious of the reputation and power which 
they had acquired by seeming to act under the royal 
authority, were no longer satisfied with requiring 
Adrian to resign the office of Regent ; they detached 
Padilla to Valladolid with a considerable body of 
troops, ordering him to seize such members of the 
council as were still in that city, to conduct them to 
Tordesillas, and to bring away the seals of the king, 
dom, the public archives, and treasury books. Pa- 
dilla, who was received by the citizens as the deli- 
verer of his country, executed his commission with 
great exactness ; permitting Adrian, however, still 
to reside in Valladolid, though only as a private 
person, and without any shadow of power 

The Emperor, to whom frequent accounts of these 
transactions were transmitted while he was still in 
Flanders, was sensible of his own imprudence, and 
that of his ministers, in having despised too long the 
murmurs and remonstrances of the Castilians. He 
beheld, with deep concern, a kingdom the most 
valuable of any he possessed, and in which lay the 
strength and sinews of his power, just ready to dis- 
own his authority, and on the point of being plunged 
in all the miseries of civil war. But though his pre- 
sence might have averted this calamity, he could 
not, at that time, visit Spain without endangering 
the Imperial crown, and allowing tlie French King 
full leisure to execute his ambitious schemes. The 
only point now to be deliberated upon was, whether 
he should attempt to gain the malecontents by indul- 
gence and concessions, or prepare directly to sup* 
* Saiidov. 174. P. Mart* Ep. 791. 
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press tlieni by force ; and he resolved to make trial 
of the former, while, at the same time, if that should 
fail of success, he prepared for the latter. For this 
purpose, he issued circular letters to all the cities of 
Castile, exhorting them in most gentle terms, and 
with assurances of full pardon, to lay down their 
arms ; he promised such cities as had continued 
faithful, not to exact from them the subsidy granted 
ill the late Cortes, and o6fered the same favour to 
such as returned to their duty ; he engaged that no 
office should be conferred for the future upon any 
but native Castilians. On the other hand, he wrote 
to the nobles, exciting them to appear with vigour 
m defence of their own rights, and those of the 
crown, against the exorbitant claims of the com" 
raons ; he appointed the High Admiral Don Fadri* 
i{ue Enriquez, and the High Constable of Castile, 
Don Inigo de Valasco, two noblemen of great abili" 
ties as well as influence, Regents of the kingdom in 
conjunction with Adrian; and he gave them full 
power and instructions, if the obstinacy of the male" 
contents should render it necessary, to vindicate the 
royal authority by force of arms^. 

These concessions, which, at the time of his leav- 
ing Spain, would have fully satisfied the people, 
came now too late to produce any effect. The 
Junta, relying on the unanimity with which the na- 
tion submitted to their authority, elated with the 
i>uccess which hitherto had accompanied all their 
undertakings, and seeing no military force collected 
to defeat or obstruct their designs, aimed at a more 
thorough reformation of political abuses. They had 
l*een employed for some time in preparing a remon- 
nUrance, containing a large enumeration not only of 

• 
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the grievances of which they craved redress, but of 
such new regulations as they thought necessary for 
the security of their liberties. This remonstrance, 
which is divided into many articles, relating to ail 
the different members of which the constitution was 
composed, as well as the various departments in the 
administration of government, furnishes us with more 
authentic evidence concerning the intentions of the 
Junta, than can be drawn from the testimony of the 
later Spanish historians, who lived in times when it 
became fashionable, and even necessary, to repre- 
sent the conduct of the malecontents in the worst 
light, and as flowing from the worst motives. After 
a long preamble concerning the various calamities 
under which the nation groaned, and the errors and 
corruption in government to which these were to be 
imputed, they take notice of the exemplary patience 
wherewith the people had endured them, until self- 
preservation , and the duty which they owed to their 
country, had obliged them to assemble, in order to 
provide in a legal manner for their own safety, and 
that of the constitution : for this purpose they de- 
manded that the King would be pleased to return to 
his Spanish dominions and reside there, as all their 
former monarchs had done ; that he would not marry 
but with consent of the Cortes ; that if he should be 
obliged at any time to leave the kingdom, it shall 
not be lawful to appoint any foreigner to be Regent; 
that the present nomination of Cardinal Adrian to 
that office shall instantly be declared void ; that he 
would not, at his return, bring along with him any 
Flemings or other strangers ; that no foreign troops 
shall, on any pretence whatever, be introduced into 
the kingdom ; that none but natives shall be capabU 
of holding ari^ office or benefice either in church or 
state; that no foreigner shall be naturalized; that 
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free quarters shall not be granted to soldiers, nor to 
the members of the King's household, for any longer 
time than six days, and that only when the court is 
in a progress ; that all the taxes shall be reduced to 
the same state they were in at the death of Queen 
Isabella ; that all alienations of the royal demesnes 
or revenues since the Queen^s death shall be re- 
sumed ; that all new offices created since that period 
shall be abolished ; that the subsidy granted by the 
late Cortes in Galicia shall not be exacted; that 
III all future Cortes each city shall send one repre- 
sentative of the clergy, one of the gentry, and one 
of ilie commons, each to be elected by his own 
order; that the crown shall not influence or direct 
any city with regard to the choice of its representa- 
tives; that no member of the Cortes shall receive 
an office or pension from the King, either for himself 
or for any of his family, under pain of death, and 
confiscation of his goods ; that each city or com- 
munity shall pay a competent salary to its represen- 
tative for his maintenance during his attendance on 
the Cortes; that the Cortes shall assemble once in 
three years at least, whether summoned by the King 
or not, and shall then inquire into the observation of 
the articles now agreed upon, and deliberate con- 
♦’eming public affairs ; that the rewards which have 
been given or promised to any of the members of 
tim Cortes held in Galicia, shall be revoked ; that it 
shall be declared a capital crime to send gold, silver, 
or jewels out of the kingdom ; that Judges shall have 
fixed salaries assigned them, and shall not receive 
any share of the fines and forfeitures of persons 
condemned by them ; that no grant of the goods of 
persons accused shall be valid, if given l)efore sen- 
tence was pronounced against them ; that all privi- 
leges which the nobles have at any time obtained^ 
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to the prejudice of the commons, shall be revoked 
that the government of cities or towns shall not U 
put into the hands of noblemen ; that the posses- 
sions of the nobility shall be subject to all public 
taxes in the same manner as those of the commons; 
that an inquiry be made into the conduct of such as 
have been intrusted with the management of the 
royal patrimony since the accession of Ferdinand; 
and if the King do not within thirty days appoint 
persons properly qualified for that service, it shall 
be lawful for the Cortes to nominate them ; that in- 
dulgences shall not be preached or dispersed in the 
kingdom until the cause of publishing them be exa- 
mined and approved of by the Cortes ; that all the 
money arising from the sale of indulgences shall be 
faithfully employed in carrying on war against the 
Infidels ; that such prelates as do not reside in their 
diocesses six months in the year shall forfeit thetr 
revenues during the time they are absent ; that the 
ecclesiastical judges and their officers shall not 
exact greater fees than those which are paid in the 
secular courts ; that the present Archbishop of To* 
ledo, being a foreigner, be compelled to resign that 
dignity, which shall be conferred upon a Castilian: 
that the King shall ratify and hold, as good service 
done to him and to the kingdom, all the proceedings 
of the Junta, and pardon any irregularities which 
the cities may have committed from an excess of 
zeal in a good cause : that he shall promise and 
swear in the most solemn manner to observe all 
these articles, and on no occasion attempt either to 
elude or to repeal them; and that he shall never 
solicit the Pope or any other prelate to grant him 
a dispensation or absolution from this oath and 
promise 
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Such were the chief articles presented by the 
Junta to their sovereign. As the feudal iastitutions 
in the several kingdoms of Europe were originally 
ihe same, the genius of those governments which 
arose from them bore a strong resemblance to each 
other, and the regulations which the Castilians at- 
teoipted to establish on this occasion differ little 
from those which other nations have laboured to 
procure in their struggles with their monarcbs for 
liberty. The grievances complained of, and the re- 
medies proposed by the English commons, in their 
contests with the Princes of the house of Stuart, 
particularly resemble those upon which the Jnnta 
now insisted. But the principles of liberty seem to 
have been better understood, at this period, by the 
Castilians than by any other people in Europe; they 
had acquired more liberal ideas with respect to their 
own rights and privileges ; they had formed more 
hold and generous sentiments concerning govern- 
ment; and discovered an extent of political know- 
ledge to which the English themselves did not attain 
until more than a century afterwards. 

It is not improbable, however, that the spirit of 
reformation among the Castilians, hitherto unre- 
strained by authority, and emboldened by success, 
became too impetuous, and prompted the Junta to 
propose innovations which by alarming the other 
members of the constitution, proved fatal to their 
cause. The nobles, who, instead of obstructing, had 
lavoured or connived at their proceedings, while 
they conffned their demands of redress to such 
Ifnevanccs as had been occasioned by the King's 
Want of experience, and by the imprudence and 
rapaciousness of his foreign ministers, were filled 
wiUi indignation when the Junta began to touch the 
VOL. II. K 
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privileges of their order, and plainly saw that the 
measures of the commons tended no less to break 
the power of the aristocracy than to limit the pre- 
rogatives of the crown. The resentment which they 
had conceived on account of Adrian’s promotion to 
the regency, abated considerably upon the Empe- 
ror’s raising the Constable and Admiral to jpint 
power with him in that office ; and as their pride 
and dignity were less hurt by suffering the Prince 
to possess an extensive prerogative, than by admit- 
ting the high pretensions of the people, they deter- 
mined to give their sovereign the assistance which 
he had demanded of them, and began to assemble 
their vasssls for that puqiose. 

The Junta, meanwhile, expected with impatience 
the Emperor’s answer to their remonstrance, which 
they had appointed some of their number to present. 
The members intrusted with this commission set ont 
immediately for Germany [Oct. 20]; but having 
received at different places certain intelligence from 
court, that they could not venture to appear thert^ 
without endangering their lives, they stopped short 
in their journey, and acquainted the Junta of the 
information which had been given, them Thif 
excited such violent passions as transported the 
whole party beyond all bounds of prudence or of 
moderation. That a King of Castile should deny 
his subjects access into his presence, or refuse to 
listen to their humble petitions, was represented as 
an act of tyranny so unprecedented and intolerable, 
that nothing now remained but with arms in their 
hands to drive away that ravenous band of foreigner* 
which encompassed the throne, who, after haring 
devoured the wealth of the kingdom, found it n®* 
Sandnr, 1 13. 
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cessary to prevent the cries of an injured people 
from reaching the ears of their sovereign. Many 
insisted warmly on approving a motion which had 
formerly been made for depriving Charles, during 
the life of bis mother, of the regal titles and autho- 
rity which had been too rashly conferred upon him 
from a false supposition of her total inability for 
government. Some proposed to provide a proper 
person to assist her in the administration of public 
ull'airs, by marrying the Queen to the Priace of Ca- 
labria, the heir of the Aragonese Kings of Naples, 
who had been detained in prison since the time that 
Ferdinand had dispossessed his ancestors of their 
crown. All agreed that, as the hopes of obtaining 
redress and security merely by presenting their re- 
quests to their sovereign had kept them too long in 
a state of inaction, and prevented them from taking 
advantage of the unanimity with which the nation 
declared in their favour, it was now necessary to 
collect their whole force, and to exert themselves 
with vigour in opposing this fatal combination of the 
King and the nobility against their liberties 
They soon took the field with twenty thousand 
men. Violent disputes arose concerning the com- 
mand of this army. Padilla, the darling of the 
people and soldiers, was the only person whom they 
thought worthy of this honour. But Don Pedro de 
Ciron, the eldest son of the Conde de Uruena, a 
young nobleman of the first order, having lately 
joined the commons out of private resentment against 
die JEmperor, the respect due to his birth, together 
with a secret desire of disappointing Padilla, of 
whose popularity many members of the Junta had 
become jealous, procured him the office of general ; 

» V. Marl. Ep. C»». 
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[Nov. 23] though he soon gave them a fatal proof 
that he possessed neither the experience, the abili. 
ties, nor the steadiness which that important station 
required. 

The Regents, meanwhile, appointed Hioseco as 
the place of rendezvous for their troops, which, 
though far inferior to those of the commons in num- 
ber, excelled them greatly in discipline and in valour. 
They had drawn a considerable body of regular and 
veteran ipfantry out of Navarre. Their cavalry, 
which formed the chief strength of their army, con- 
sisted mostly of gentlemen accustomed to the mili- 
tary life, and animated with the martial spirit peculiar 
to their order in that age. The infantry of the Junta 
was formed entirely of citizens and mechanics, little 
acquainted with the lise of arms. The small body 
of cavalry which they had been able to raise was 
composed of persons ‘of ignoble birth, and perfect 
strangers to the service into which they entered. 
The character of the Generals differed no less than 
that of their troops. The royalists were commanded 
by the Conde de Haro, the Constable’s eldest son, 
an officer of great experience and of distinguished 
abilities. 

Giron marched with his army directly to Rioseco, 
and, seizing the villages and passes around it, hoped 
that the royalists would be obliged either to surren- 
der for want of provisions, or to fight with disadvan- 
tage before all their troops were assembled. But 
he had not the abilities, nor his troops the patience 
und discipline, necessary for the execution of such 
a scheme. The Conde de Haro found little diffi’ 
culty in conducting a considerable reinforcemeot 
through all his posts into the town; and Giron, 
despairing of being able to reduce it, advanced sud*. 
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Jtfily to ViUapanda a place belonging to the Con- 
stable, in which the enemy had their chief magazine 
of provisions. By this ill judged motion he left 
1 ordesillas open to the royalists, whom the Conde 
(le Haro led thither in the night with the utmost 
secrecy and dispatch; and attacking the town 
[Dec. 5], in which Giron had left no other garrison 
than a regiment of priests, raised by the Bishop of 
Zamora, he, by break of day forced his way into it 
after a desperate resistance, became master of the 
Queen^s person, took prisoners many members of 
the Junta, and .recovered the great seal, with the 
other ensigns of government. 

By this fatal blow, the Junta lost all the reputa- 
tion and authority which they had derived from 
seeming to act by the Queen’s commands ; such of 
the nobles as had hitherto been wavering or unde- 
termined in their choice, now joined the Regents, 
with all their forces ; and a universal consternation 
seized the partisans of the commons. This was 
much increased by the suspicions they began to en- 
tertain of Giron, whom they loudly accused of hav- 
ing betrayed Tordeaillas to the enemy ; and though 
that charge seems to have been destitute of foun- 
dation, the success of the royalists being owing to 
Giron’s ill conduct rather than to his treachery, he 
®o entirely lost credit with his party, that be re- 
signed his commission, and retired to one of his 
castles 

J^uch members of the Junta os bad escaped the 
enemy’s hands at Tordesillas fled to Valladolid; 
«nd as it would have required long time to supply 
'he places of those who were prisoners by a now 
election, they made choice among themselves of a 
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small number of persons, to whom they committed 
the supreme direction of affairs. Their army, which 
grew stronger every day by the arrival of troops 
f^rom different parts of the kingdom, marched like- 
wise to Valladolid; and Padilla being appointed 
commander in chief, the spirits of the soldiery re- 
vived; and the whole party, forgetting the late mis- 
fortune, continued to express the same ardent zeal for 
the liberties of their country, and the same implacable 
animosity against their oppressors. 

What they stood most in need of was money to 
pay their troops. A great part of the current coin 
had been carried out of the kingdom by the Fle- 
mings ; the stated taxes levied in times of peace 
were inconsiderable; commerce of every kind bein^ 
interrupted by the war, the sum which it yielded i 
decreased daily ; and the Junta were afraid of dis- 
gusting the people by burdening them with new 
impositions, to which, in that age, they were little 
accustomed. But from this diflSculty they wore 
extricated by Donna Maria Pacheco, Padilla’s wife, 
a woman of noble birth, of great abilities, of bound- 
less ambition, and animated with the most ardent 
zeal iri support of the cause of the Junta. She, with 
a boldness superior to those superstitious fears which 
often influence her sex, proposed to seize all the 
rich and magnificent ornaments in the cathedral of 
Toledo; but lest that action, by its appearance of 
impiety, might offend the people, she and her reti- 
nue marched to the church iu solemn procession, in 
mourning habits, with tears in their eyes, beatiii^ 
their breasts, and, falling on their knees, implored 
the pardon of the saints whose shrines shi^ ww 
about to violate. By this artifice, which screened 
her from the imputation of sacrilege, and jrersuadtd 
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the people that necessity and zeal for a good cause 
hod constrained her, though with reluctance, to yen.' 
ture upon this action, she stripped the cathedral of 
whatever was valuable, and procured a consider- 
able sum of money for the Junta*^. The Regents, 
no less at a loss how to maintain their troops, the 
revenues of the crown having either been dissipated 
by the Flemings or seized by the commons, were 
ol)Iiged to take the Queen’s jewels, together with 
the plate belonging to the nobility, and apply them 
to that purpose ; and when those failed, they obtain- 
c<l a small sum by way of loan from the King of 
Portugal 

The nobility discovered great unwillingness to 
proceed to extremities with the Junta. They were 
animated with no less hatred than the commons 
against the Flemings; they approved much of se- 
veral articles in the remonstrance ; they thought the 
juncture favourable, not only for redressing past 
grievances, but for rendering the constitution more 
perfect and secure by new regulations; they were 
afraid, that while the two orders, of which the legis* 
lature was composed, wasted each other’s strength 
by mutual hostilities, the crown would rise to power 
on the ruin or weakness of both, and encroach no 
less on the independence of the nobles than on the 
privileges of the commons. To this disposition 
were owing the frequent overtures of peace which 
the Regents made to the Junta, and the continual 
negotiations they carried on during the progress of 
their military operations. Nor were the terms which 
they offered unreasonajblc; for, on condition that 
the Junta would pass from a few articles most sub- 

’* Sandnv. 308, Diet, de Bajle, art. Padilla. 

** P. Mart. Ep. 718. 
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versivc of the royal authority, or inconsistent witb 
the rights of the nobility, they engaged to procure 
the Emperor’s consent to their other demands; which 
if he, through the influence of evil counsellors, shouW 
refuse, several of the nobles promised to join with 
the commons in their endeavours to extort it^'. 
Such divisions, however, prevailed among the mem- 
bers of the Junta, as pretented their deliberating 
calmly, or judging with prudence. Some of the 
cities which had entered into the confederacy were 
filled with that mean jealousy and distrust of each 
other, which rivalship in commerce or in grandeur 
is apt to inspire; the Constable, by his influence 
and promises, had prevailed on the inhabitants of 
Burgos to abandon the Junta/ and other noblemen 
had shaken the fidelity of some of the lesser cities; 
no person had arisen among the commons of such 
superior abilities or elevation of mind as to acquire 
the direction of their affairs ; Padilla, their general, 
was a man of popular qualities, but distrusted for 
that reason by those of highest rank who adhered 
to the Junta; the conduct of Giron led the people 
to view with suspicion every person of noble birtli 
who joined their party ; so that the strongest mark'* 
of irresolution, mutual distrust, and mediocrity of 
genius, appeared in all their proceedings at thi^ 
time. After many consultations held concemin;: 
the terms proposed by the Regents, they suffered 
themselves to be so carried away by resentment 
against the nobility, that, rejecting all thoughts of 
accommodation, 'they threatened to strip them of the 
crown lands, which they or their ancestors bad 
usurped, and to reannex these to the royal domain. 
Upon this preposterous scheme, which would at 
r. Mart. Ep. 69.>, 713. Gediles’s, Tracts, i. 261. 
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trtice Imve anniliilated all the liberties for which they 
liad been struggling, by rendering the Kings of Cas- 
tile absolute and independent on their subjects, they 
were so intent, that they now exclaimed with less 
vehemence against the exactions of the foreign minis- 
ters, than against the exorbitant power and wealth 
(tf the nobles, and seemed to hope, that they might 
ni^ke peace with Charles, by* offering to enrich him 
with their spoils. 

The success which Padilla had met with in seve- 
ral small rencounters, and in reducing some incon- 
siderable towns, helped to precipitate the members 
of the Junta into this measure, filling them with 
such confidence in the valour of their troops that 
iljoy hoped for an easy victory over the royalists. 
Padilla, that his army might not remain inactive 
w hile flushed with good fortune, laid siege to Torre- 
lobaton, a place of greater strength and importance 
than any that he had hitherto ventured to attack, 
and which was defended by a sufficient garrison ; 
and though the besieged made a desperate resist- 
ance and the Admiral attempted to relieve them, 
lit* took the town by storm [March 1, 1621], and 
-ave it up to be plundered by his soldiers. If ho 
had marched instantly with his victorious army to 
lordesillas, the head-quarters of the royalists, ho 
‘ oiild hardly have failed of making an effectual im- 
pression on their troops, whom he would have fouml 
m astonishment at the briskness of his operations, 
and far from being of suificient strength to give him 
battle. But the fickleness and imprudence of the 
Junta prevented his taking this step. Incapable, 
hke all popular associations, cither of carrying on 
or making peace, they listened again to over<» 
lures of accommodation, and even agreed to a short 
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suspension of arms. This negotiation terminated m 
nothing; but while it was carrying on, many of 
Padilla’s soldiers, unacquainted with the restraiuh 
of discipline, went off with the booty which the^ 
had got at Torrelobaton ; and others, wearied out 
by the unusual length of the campaign, deserted 
The Constable too had leisure to assemble his forcts 
at Burgos, and to prepare everything for taking th< 
field; and as soon as the truce expired, he effected 
a junction with the Conde de Haro, in spite of all 
Padilla’s efforts to prevent it. They advanced im- 
mediately towards Torrelobaton; and Padilla, find- 
ing the number of his troops so diminished that he 
durdt not risk a battle, attempted to retreat to Toro; 
which if he could have accomplished, the invasion 
of Navarre at that juncture by the French, and the 
necessity which the Regents must have been under 
of detaching men to that kingdom, might have savi d 
him from danger. But Haro, sensible how fatal the 
consequences would be of suffering him to escape, 
marched with such rapidity at the head of his ca- 
valry, that he came up with him near Villalar [Ap!il 
23], and, without waiting for his infantry, advanewi 
to the attack. Padilla’s army, fatigued and div 
heartened by their precipitant retreat, which tlie> 
could not /listinguish from a flight, happened at that 
time to be passing over a ploughed field, on which 
such a violent rain had fallen, that the soldiers sunk 
almost to their knees at every step, and remained 
exposed to the fire of some field-pieces which the 
royalists had brought along with them. All tho?t 
circumstances so disconcerted and intimidated ra" 
soldiers, that without facing the enemy, or makins 
any resistance, they fled in the utmost coiifuMon* 
’’ Samlov. 330. 
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Padilla exerted himself with extraordinary courage 
and activity in order’to rally them, though in vain; 
foar rendering them deaf both to his threats and en- 
treaties : upon which, finding matters irretrievable, 
and resolving not to survive the disgraefe of that day, 
and the ruin of his party, he rushed into the thickest 
of the enemy; but being wounded and dismounted, 
lie was taken prisoner, flis principal oiHcers shared 
the same fate ; the common soldiers were allowed 
to depart unhurt, the nobles ’being too generous to 
kill men who threw down their arms 
The resentment of his enemies did not suffer Pa- 
ddia to lingeV long in (^pectation of what should 
hefail him. Next day he was condemned to lose 
his head, though without any regular trial, the noto» 
licty of the crime being supposed suflicient to super- 
^(■<le tile formality of a* legal process. JTe was led 
instantly to execution, together with Don John 
Hravo, and Don Francis Maldonada, the former 
commander of the Segovians, and the latter of the 
troops of Salamanca. Padilla viewed the a|>proacli 
of death with calm but undaunted fortitude; and 
"hen Bravo, his fellow sufferer, expressed some 
indignation at hearing himself proclaimed a traitor, 
he checked him, by observing, “That yesterday was 
tlie time to have displayed the spirit of gentlemen, this 
day to die with the meekness of Christians,” Being 
prmitted to write to his wife and to the community 
of Toledo, the place of his nativity, he addressed the 
former with a manly and virtuous tenderness, and 
die latter with the exultation natural to one who 
considered himself as a martyr for the liberties of 

Sandov. S45, &c. P, Mart, Ep. 72U. Miniana, Contio. p. 

Epitome de la Vide y Heebos del Emper. Carlo* V. por 
Jnao Antoo. de Vera y Zuniga. 4to. Madr. 1027. p. 1!>, 
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his country After this, he submitted quietly 
his fate. Most of the Spanish historians, accus- 
tomed to ideas of government, and of regal power, 
very different from those upon which he acted, have 
been so eagdr to testify their disapprobation of the 
cause in which he was engaged, that they have ne®;- 
lected, or have been afraid, to do justice to his vir- 
tues; and, by blackening his memory, have endea- 
voured to deprive him of that pity which is seldom 
denied to illustrious sufferers. » 

The victory at Villalar proved as decisive as it 
was complete. Valladolid, the most zealous of all 
the associated cities, opeived'its gate^ immediately 
to the conquerors; and being treated with gr^at 
clemency by the Regents, Medina del Campo, Se- 
govia, and many other towns, followed its example. 

The strain of these letters is so eloquent and high spiritrd 
that I have translated them for the entertainment of mj readers 

THE I»ETTER OF DON JOHM PADILLA TO HIS WIFE. 

** SENORA, 

*' Ip your grief did not afflict me more than my own dealfi.l 
ahootd deem myself perfectly happy. For the end of life 
certain to all men, the Almighty confers a murk of distini^uitliini 
favour upon that person, for whom he appoints a death such 
mine, which, though lamented by many, is nevertheless sccrp 
table unto him. It would require more time than I now faavr. 

' to write any thing that could alTord you consolation. Tbatm’ 
enemies will not grant me, nor do 1 wish to delay the receplK^' 
of that crown which I hope to enjoy. You may bewail your o*» 
loss, bat not my death, which, being so bononrable, ought Dot>» 
be lamented by any. My sou), for nothing else is left to 
bequeath to you. You will receive it, as the thing in this 
which you value most. I do not write to my father PerO top^- 
because I dare not ; for though I have shown myself to be 
son in daring to lose my life, 1 have not been the heir of his p>^ 
fortune. I will not attempt to say any thing more, that I 
not tire the e\ecatioDer, who wails for me j and that I 
excite a suspicion, that, in order to prolong my life, I lenjtil*^ 
out iny letter. My servant Sosia, an eyewitness, and to wl>«* 
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This sudilen dissolution of a confederacy, formed 
not upon slight disgusts or upon trifling motives, 
into which the whole body of the people had entered, 
and which had been allowed time to acquire a con- 
siderable degree of order and consistence by esta- 
blishing a regular plan of government, is the strongest 
proof either of the inability of its leaders, or of some 
secret discord reigning among its members. Though 
jmrt of that army by which they had been subdued, 
was obliged, a few days after the battle, to march 
towards Navarre, in order to check the progre^ of 
tlie French in that kingdom, nothing could prevail 
on the dejected commons^ of C!astile to take arms 

1 hare commonicAted my moat secret thoughts, will inform you 
of what I cannot now write ; and thus 1 rest, e.\[>ecling the 
intrumentof your grief, and of my deliverance.” 

Hlg LETTER TO THE CITY 0> TOLEDO. 

“ To thee, the crown of Spain, and the light of the whofe world, 
free from the time of the mighty Gotha : to Iheo, who, by shed- 
ding the blood of strangers, as well as thy own blood, bast re- 
covered liberty for thyself and thy neighbouring cities, thy legi- 
Innate son, Juan de Padilla, gives information, how by the blood 
of his body thy ancient victories are to be refreshed. If fate 
hath not permitted my actions to be placed among your successful 
and celebrated exploits, the fault bath been in my ill fortune, not 
in my good will. This 1 request of tbee, as of a mother, to accept, 
since God hath gWen me nothing more to lose for thy sake, than 
that which I am now to relinquish. I am more solicitous about 
ihv good opiniou than about my own life. The shiftings of for- 
tune, which never stands still, are many. But this I see with 
infinite consolation, that 1, the least of thy children, suffer death 
for tbee ; and that Ibou bast nursed at tby breasts such as may 
lake vengeance for ray wrongs. Many tongnea will relate the 
manner of my deatb,of which I am still ignorant, tliongh I know 
it to be near. My end will testify what was my desire. My 
*oul I recommend to tbee as to the patroness of ChristianHy. Of 
my body I say nothing, for it is not mine. I can write nothing 
more, for at ikis very moment I feel the knife at ray throat, with 
IT^ter dread of thy displeasure, than apprehension of my owa 
imin.” Sandov. Ilist, vol. i. p. 17B. 
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again, and to embrace such a favourable oppoii». 
nity of acquiring those rights and privileges fcr 
which they had appeared so zealous. The city (j( 
Toledo alone, animated by Donna Maria Pacheco, 
Padilla’s widow, who, instead of bewailing her 
band with a womanish sorrow, prepared to reveoje 
his death, and to prosecute that cause in^ defence of 
which he had suffered, must be excepted. Respect 
for her sex, or admiration for her courage and abili- 
ties, as well as sympathy with her misfortunes, ami 
veneration for the memory of her husband, securcii 
her the same ascendant over the people which he 
had possessed. The prudence and vigour with 
which she acted, justified that confidence they 
placed in her. She wrote to the Frenclt General in 
Navarre, encouraging him to invade Castile by the 
offer of powerful assistance. She endeavoured h) 
her letters and emissaries to revive the spirit and 
hopes of the other cities. She raised soldiers, and 
exacted a great sum from the clergy belonging to 
the cathedral, in order to defray the expense ol 
keeping them on foot'*®. She employed every arti- 
fice that could interest or inflame the populace. For 
this purpose she ordered crucifixes to be used h) 
her troops instead of colours, as if they had been at 
war with the infidels and enemies of religion; she 
inarched through the streets of Toledo with her son, 
a young child clad iu deep mourning seated ou a 
mule, having a standard carried before him repre* 
senting the manner of his father’s execution R) 
all these means she kept the minds of the people » 
such perpetual agitation as prevented their passion* 
from subsiding, and rendered them insensible of the 
dangers to which they were exposed by standi*? 

" P. Mart. Ep. 727. Samlov. 375. 
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alone in opposition to the royal authority. While 
tlie array was employed in Navarre, tlie Regents 
were unable to attempt the reduction of Toledo by 
force ; and all their endeavours, either to diminish 
Donna Maria’s credit with the people, or to gain her 
by large promises and the solicitations of her brother 
the Marquis dc Mondeiar, proved inelFectuai. Upon 
the expulsion of the French out of Navarre, part of 
the array returned into Castile, and invested Toledo. 
Mven this made no impression on the intrepid ami 
obstinate courage of Donna Maria. She defended 
tile town with vigour, her troops in several sallies 
I beat the royalists, and no progress was made towards 
; reducing the place until the clergy, whom she hatl 
biglily offended by invading their property, ceased 
to supporUj^r. As soon as they received informa- 
tion of ly^eath of William de Croy, Archbishop 
of Toledo, whose possession of tliat see was their 
chief grievance, and that the Emperor had named a 
Castilian to succeed him, they openly turned against 
licr, and persuaded the people that she haU acquired 
siich influence over them by the force of enchant- 
ments, that she was assisted by a familiar demon 
which attended her in the form of a Negro maid; 
and tliat by its suggestions she regulated every part 
of her conduct*'^. The credulous multitude, whom 
dieir impatience of a long blockade, and despair of 
obtaining succours either from the cities formerly in 
confederacy with tliem,orfrom the French, rendered 
desirous of peace, took arras against her, and driving 
her out of. the city, surrendered it to the royalists 
[Oct. *26]. She retired to the citadel, which she 
defended with amassing fortitude four months longer ; 
And when reduced to the last extremities, she made 
« P. M«rt. E\». 727. 
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her escape in disguise [Feb. 10], and fled to For. 
tugal, where sbe had many relations 

Upon her flight the citadel surrendered. Tran- 
quillity was reestablished in Castile; and this hold 
attempt of the commons, like all unsuccessful insur- 
rections, contributed to confirm and extend the power 
of the crown, which it was intended to moderate and 
abridge. The Cortes still continued to make apart 
of the Castilian constitution, and was summoned to 
meet whenever the King stood in need of money; 
but instead of adhering to their ancient and cautious 
form of examining and redressing public grievances 
before they proceeded to grant any supply, the more 
courtly custom of voting a donative in the first place 
was introduced, and the sovereign, having obtained 
all that he wanted, never allowed them ta. enter into 
any inquiry, or to attempt any reform alilit' Injurious 
to his authority. The privileges which the cities 
had enjoyed were gradually circumscribed or abo- 
lished : their commerce began from this period to 
decline ; afnd becoming less wealthy and less popu- 
lous', they lost that power and influence which 
had acquired in the Cortes. 

* While Castile was exposed to the calamities of 
c;ivil war, the khigdom of Valencia was tom by in- 
testine commotions still more violent. The associa- 
tion which had been formed in the city of Valencia 
in the year 1520, and which was distinguished by 
the name of the Germanada, continued to subsist 
after the Emperor’s departure from Spain. The 
members of it, upon pretext of defending the coasts 
against the descents of the corsairs of Barbary, 
under sanction of that permission, which Charles 
had rashly granted tliera, refused to lay down their 
Sandov. i75. 1*. Mart. E|». 754, Ferrer, viii. 563. 
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Hrms. But as the grievances, which the Vulciicians 
aiincil at redressing, proceeded from the arrogance 
and exactions of the nobility, rather than from any 
unwarrantable exercise of the royal prerogative, 
Uicir resentment turned chiefly against the former. 
As soon as they were allowed the use of arms, and 
became conscious of their own strength, they grew 
impatient to take vengeance of their oppressors. 
They drove the nobles out of most of the cities, 
plundered their houses, wasted their lands, and as- 
saulted their castles. They then proceeded to elect 
thirteen persons, one from each company of trades- 
men established at Valencia, and committed tlui 
administration of government to them, under pretext 
iliat they would reform the laws, establish one uni- 
form mode of dispensing justice, without ])artiality or 
regard toAhe distinction of ranks, and thus restore 
men to some degree of their original ctjuality. 

'I’he nobles were obliged to take arms in self-de- 
k nee. Hostilities began, and were carried on with 
all the rancour with which resentment at oppression 
iiis[ured the one party, and the idea of insulted dig- 
nity animated the other. As no person of honour- 
able birth, or of liberal education, joined the Ger- 
inaimda, the councils as well as troops of the con- 
federacy were conducted by low mechanics, who 
aeijiiired the donfidcnce of an enraged multitude 
chieHy by the fierceness of their zeal and the extra- 
vagance of their proceedings. Among such men, 
the laws introduced in civilized nations, in order to 
restrain or moderate the violence of war, were un- 
known or despised; and they ran into the wildest 
excesses of cruelty and outrage. 

The Emperor, occupied witli suppressing the in- 
surrection in Castile, which more immediately tlircat- 

h 2 
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ened the subversion of his power and prerogative 
was unable to give much attention to the tumults la 
Valencia, and left the nobility of that kingdom to 
light their own battles. His viceroy, the Conde de 
Melito, had the supreme command of the force* 
which the nobles raised among the vassals. The 
Gerraanada carried on the war during the year* 
1620 and 1521, with a more persevering courage 
than could have been expected from a body so tu- 
multuary under the conduct of such leaders. They 
defeated the nobility in several actions, which, 
though not considerable, were extremely sharp. 
They repulsed them in their attempts to reduce dif- 
ferent towns. But the nobles, by their superior skill 
ill war, and at the head of troops more accustomed 
to service, gained the advantage in most of the ren- 
counters. At length they were joined by a body 
of Castilian cavalry, which' the Regents dispatched 
towards Valencia, soon after their victory over Pa- 
dilla at Villalar, and by their assistance the Valen- 
cian nobles acquired such superiority that they en- 
tirely broke and ruined the Germanada. The leaders 
of the party were put to death, almost without any 
formality of legal trial, and suffered such cruel 
punishments as the sense of recent injuries prompteil 
their adversaries to iiiHict. The government of Va- 
lencia was reestablished in its ancient form^^. 

In Aragon violent symptoms of the same spirit 
of disaffection and sedition, which reigned in the 
other kingdoms of Spain, began to appear ; but by 
the prudent conduct of the viceroy, Don John do 
Laiiusa, they were so far composed "as to prevent 


Argensola Annates de Aragon, cap. 75. fiO. 99. 118. Ssj>* 
Annates de Aragon, cap. ,5. 12, &c. P. Mart. Ep. tib. x*xn»*** 
xxxir. passim. Ferrer. Hist. d’Espngne, viii. 512. 564, 
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Ibeir breaking out into an open insurrection. But 
in U»c island ot' Majorca, annexed to the crown of 
Aragon, the same causes which had excited the 
commotions in Valencia, produced effects no less 
violent. The people, impatient of the hardships 
w liich they had endured under the rigid jurisdiction 
of the nobility, took arms in a tumultuary manner 
[March ID, 1521]; deposed their viceroy; drove 
him out of the island ; and massacred every gentle- 
man who was BO unfortunate as to fall into their 
hands. The obstinacy with which the people of 
Majorca persisted in their rebellion was equal to 
die rage with which they began it. Many and 
vigorous efforts were requisite in order to reduce 
them to obedience; and tranquillity was reestab- 
lished in every part of Spain, before the Majorcans 
could be brought to submit to their sovereign*^. 

W hile the spirit of disaffection was so general 
among the Spaniards, and so many causes concurred 
111 precipitating them into such violent measures, in 
or<ler to obtain the redress of their grievances, it 
may appear strange, that the malecontents in the 
different kingdoms should have carried on their 
(i|K rations without any mutual concert, or even any 
intercourse with each other. By uniting their coun- 
cils and arms, they might have acted both with 
urealer force and with more effect. The appear- 
iince of a national confederacy would have rendered 
It no less respectable among the people than formid- 
able to the crown ; and the Emperor, unable to re- 
^'ist such a combination, must have complied with 
any terms which the members of it should have 

** ArgenioU Aoiulcf de Aragon, o. 113. Ferrer. Ifiat. 

M2. Annalee de Aragon, cap. 7. 11. 14. 76» 81. Ferrerea 

iiiii. d'Espagoc, viii. 579. &c. 609. 
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thought fit to prescribe. Many things^ however 
prevented the Spaniards from forming thetD8eive> 
into one body, and pursuing common measures 
The people of the different kingdoms in Spain, thou<;li 
they were become the subjects of the same sort- 
reign, retained, in full force, their national antipathy 
to each other. The remembrance of their anciciit 
rivalship and hostilities was still lively, and the 
sense of reciprocal injuries so strong as to prevent 
them from acting with confidence and concert. 
Jiach nation chose rather to depend on its own 
efforts, and to maintain the struggle alone, than t(» 
implore the ai<l of neighbours whom they distru.xlid 
and hated. jfVt the same time, the forms of gov< rii- 
raent in the several kingdoms of Spain were so dil- 
ferent, and the grievances of which they complainr d, 
as well as the alterations and amendments in |H)liry 
which they attempted to introduce, so various, tlini 
it was not easy to bring them to unite in any com- 
mon plan. To this disunion Charles was iudcbltd 
for the preservation of the Spanish crowns; an<l 
while each of the kingdoms followed se[)arate nu a 
sures, tliey were all obliged at last to conform t" 
the will of their sovereign. 

The arrival of tlio Emperor in Spain filled Iih 
subjects who had been in arms against him viih 
deep apprehensions, from which he soon dclivrn *1 
them by an act of clemency no less prudent th:!ii 
generous. After a rebellion so general, scarcely 
twenty persons, among so many criminals obnoxiou*’ 
to the law, had been punished capitally in Castile- 
Though strongly solicited by his council, Charh"* 
refused tp shed any more blood by the hands of lla' 
executioner; and published a general pardon [Oct- 
28], extending to all crimes cuiiimitted since fh* 
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t'ornmencement of the insurrections, from which only 
fourscore persons were excepted. Even these he 
to have named rather with an intention to 
intimidate others, than from any inclination to seize 
tluMn ; for, when an officious courtier offered to in- 
form him where one of the most considerable among 
iJieiii was concealed, he avoided it by a good naturcd 
pleasantry : — ** Go,” says he, “ I have now no rea- 
son to be afraid of that man ; but he has some cause 
to keep at a distance from me, and you would be 
better employed in telling him that I am here, than 
in acquainting me with the place of his retreat^®.” 
By this appearance of magnanimity, as well as by 
bis care to avoid every thing which had disgusted 
the Castilians during his former residence among 
them ; by Ids address in assuming their manners, in 
s|>eakiug their language, and in complying with all 
their humours and customs, he acquired an ascend- 
ant over them which hardly any of their native mo- 
tiarchs had ever attained, and brought them to sup- 
|»<)rt him in all his enterprises with a zeal and valour 
to \\hich he owed much of his success and gran- 
deur ♦’7. 


About the time that Charles landed in Spain, 
Adrian set out for Italy to take possession of his 
new dignity. But tliough the Homan people longed 
extremely for his arrival, they could not, on his first 
ap{)carance, conceal their surprise and disappoint- 
ment. After being accustomed to the princely mag- 
nificence of Julius, and the elegant splendour of Leo, 
they beheld with contempt an old man of an humble 
^le|K>rtment, of austere manners, an enemy to pomp. 


Sindov. 377, 
Anion, do Vorm y 2 


Vita del Einper. Carloi, por Dod J«tQ 
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destitute of taste in the arts, and unadorned wiii 
any of the external accomplishments which the vul 
gar expect in those raised to eminent stations-'. 
JVor did his political views and maxims seem l<s, 
strange and astonishing to the pontilical ininistorv, 
He acknowledged and bewailed the corruption^ 
which abounded in the church as well as in t!i. 
court of Home, and prepared to reform both; L. 
discovered no intention of aggrandizing his familj ; 
he even scrupled at retaining such territories 
some of bis predecessors had acquired by violcno 
or fraud, rather than by any legal title ; and for that 
reason he invested I'rancesco Maria de Roverc 
anew in the duchy of Urbino, of which Leo had 
stripped him, and surrendered to the Duke of Fer- 
rara several places wrested from him by the church -'*. 
To men little habituated to see princes regulate their 
conduct by the maxims of morality and the princi- 
ples of justice, these actions of the new Pope ap- 
peared incontestable proofs of his weakness or inex- 
perience. Adrian, who was a perfect stranger to 
tlie complex and intricate system of Italian politic", 
and who could place no coniidence in persons w box 
subtle refinements in business suited so ill with tin 
natural simplicity and candour of hi^ own character, 
being often eiiibarrasscd and irresolute in his ileii- 
berations, the opinion of his incapacity daily ni 
creased, until both his person and government he 
came objects of ridicule among his subjects^'. 

Adrian, though devoted to the Emperor, eudea 

Guic. 1. xv.«238. Juvii \ ita Adriani, 117. Ik-llefor. Bp'’' 
dcs Prific. 81. 

^ Guir. lib. 210. 

» Jov.Vita Adr. 118. 1\ Marlj^r, Ep. 771. 
dc l*rmc. vol. i. 87. 00. lUl. 
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voureil to assume the impartiality which became the 
common father of Christendom, and laboured to 
n coiicile the contending Princes, in order that they 
mi>jht unite in a league against Solyman, whose 
conquest of Rhodes rendered him more formidable 
than ever to Europe'*^. Rut this was an under- 
taking far beyond his abilities. To examine such 
a variety of pretensions, to adjust such a number of 
interfering interests, to extinguish the passions which 
.mibition, emulation, and mutual injuries had kindled, 
to bring so many hostile powers to pursue tho same 
M-heme with unanimity and vigour, recpiired not only 
uprightness of intention, but great superiority both 
of understanding and address. 

The Italian states were no less desirous of peace 
than the Pope. The Imperial army under Colonna 
still kept on foot; but as the Emperor’s revo- 
mit*'. in Spain, in Maplt^s, and in tlio liow Countries, 
i^cre eitlier exhausted or applied to some other pur- 
l>ose, it depended entirely for pay and subsisUmce 
oii the Italians. A great part of it was qiiartc^red 
III the ecclesiastical .state, ami monthly contribu- 
tions were levied upon the Elorentines, the Mila- 
nese, the Cenoese, and Lucchese, by the Viceroy 
of Naples; and though all exclaimed against such 
o|>l>re.ssion, and were impatient to be delivered from 
It, the dread of worse consequences from the rage of 
llie army, or tKe resentment of the Ehnperor, obliged 
•lieiii to submit^-. 

1523.] So muc|i regard, however, was paid ti> 
'the Pope’s exhortations, and to a bull whidi he 
•'‘Hucsl, requiring all Christian Princes to consent to 
a truce for three years, that the Ira|>crial, the E’rencli, 
and English ambassadors at Rome wore empoweriMl 
BelleTor. Epitr. p. 86. ” CJuic. /. xr, !438, 
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by their respective courts to treat of that matter' 
but while they wasted their time in fruitless negotij. 
tion, their masters continued their preparatioBs for 
war. The Venetians, who had hitherto adhereri 
with great firmness to their alliance with Francii, 
being now convinced that his affairs in Italy were a 
a desperate situation, entered into a league against 
him with the Emperor [June 28] ; to which Adrian, 
at the instigation of his countryman and friesd 
Charles de Lannoy, Viceroy of Naples, who p€f- 
suaded him that the only obstacles to peace arose 
from the ambition of the French King, soon afitr 
acceded. The other Italian states followed their 
example ; and Francis was left without a single all? 
to resist the efforts of so many enemies, whose anni^ 
threatened, and whose territories encompassed, his 
dominions on every side'^®. 

The dread of this powerful confederacy, it w« 
thought, would have obliged Francis to keep whollj 
on the defensive, or at least have prevented his en- 
tertaining any thoughts of marching into Italy. Bni 
it was the character of that Prince, too apt to be- 
come remiss and even negligent on ordinary Deci- 
sions, to rouse at the apprqaeh of danger, and nc( 
only to encounter it with spirit and intrepidity, qui- 
lities which never forsook him, but to provide agaios* 
it with diligence and industry. Before his eneniK^ 
were ready to execute any of their scliemes. Franca 
had assembled a numerous army. His authority 
over his own subjects was far grater than thatwbid 
Charles or Henry possessed over theirs. They ‘k' 
pended on their diets, their cortes, and their parb*' 
ments for money, which was usually granted ^ 
in small sums, very slowly, and with much relnc* 
" Guic. 1. XV. 211. 248. 
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tance. The taxes he could impose were more con- 
siderable, and levied with greater dispatch ; so that, 
on tliis as well as on other occasions, he brought his 
armies into the field while they were only devising 
ways and means for raising theirs. Sensible of this 
advantage, Francis hoped to disconcert all the 
Kmperor’s schemes by marching in person into the 
Milanese; and this hold measure, the more formid- 
able because unexpected^ could scarcely have failed 
of producing that effect But when the vanguard 
of his army had already reached Lyons, and he 
himself was hastening after it with a second division 
of his troops, the discovery of a domestic conspiracy, 
ivhich threatened the ruin of the kingdom, obliged 
him to stop short, and to alter his measures. 

Tlie author of this dangerous plot was Charles 
Duke of Bourbon, Lord High Constable, whose 
noble birth, vast fortune, and high office, raised him 
to be the most powerful subject in France, as his 
great talents, equally suited to the field or the coun- 
cil, and his signal services to the crown, rendered 
him the most illustrious and deserving. The near 
resemblance between the King and him in many of 
their qualities, both being fond of war, and ambi- 
tious to excel in manly exercises, as well as their 
equality in age, and their proximity of blood, ought 
naturally to have secured to him a considerable 
share in thai monarch’s favour. But unhappily 
liouise, the King’s mother, bad contracted a violent 
aversion to the hopse of Bourbon, for no better rea- 
son than because Anne of Bretagne, the Queen of 
Louis the Twelfth, with whom she lived in perpetual 
enmity, had discovered a peculiar attachment to that 
branch of the royal family ; and had taught her son, 
who was too susceptible of any impression which 

VOL. II. T 
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lis mother gave him, to view all the Constable's 
ictions with a mean and unbecoming jealousy. His 
listinguished merit at the battle of Marignano had 
lot been sulHciently rewarded ; he had been recalled 
Vom the government of Milan upon very frivolous 
pretences, and had met with a cold reception, which 
^lis prudent conduct in that diflicult station did not 
ilcserve ; the payment of his pensions had been sus- 
[teiided without any good cause; and during the 
campaign of 1621, the King, as has already been 
related, had affronted him in presence of the whole 
iiriny, by giving the command of the van to the 
Duke of Alenfoii. The Constable, at first, bore 
(liese indignities with greater moderation than could 
have been expected from a high spirited Prince, 
conscious of what was due to his rank and to his 
services. Such a multiplicity of injuries, however, 
exhausted his patience; and inspiring him with 
tiioughts of revenge, he retired from court, and be- 
gait to hold a secret correspondence with some of 
the Emperor's ministers. 

About that time the Duchess of Bourbon Imp' 
pened to die without leaving any children. Louise, 
of a disposition no less amorous than vindictive, and 
still susceptible of the tender passions at Uie age of 
forty >six, began to view tlie Constable, a Prince as 
luiiiabic os he was accomplished, with other eyes; 
and notwitlistanding tlie great disparity of tlieir 
years, she formed tlie scheme of marrying him. 
Bourbon, who might have expected every thing to 
which an ambitious mind can aspire, from the doting 
fondness of a woman who governed her son and the 
kingdom, lieiiig incapable either of imitating the 
Queen in her sudden transition from hatred to love, 
t>r of dissembling so meanly us to pretend affctTtioii 
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for one who had persecuted him so lung^ with un- 
provoked malice, not only rejected the match, but 
imbittered his refusal by some severe raillery on 
Louise's person and character. She hiulin^ licrsrlf 
not only contemned, but insulted, her disappointed 
love turned into hatred, and since she could not 
marry, she resolved to ruin Bourl>on. 

Tor this purpose she consulted with the Chan- 
cellor Du l*rat, a man, who, by a base prostitution 
of great talents ainjl of superior skill in his profes- 
sion, had risen to that high otiico. By his uilvice 
a lawsuit was coraraeiiced against the Constable, 
for the whole estate belonging to the house of Bour- 
bon. Part of it was claimed in tlie King’s name, as 
having fallen to the crown ; part in that of Louise, 
as the nearest heir in blood of the deceased Duchess. 
Both these claims were equally destitute of any foun- 
dation in justice ; but Ixiuise, by her solicitations ami 
authority, and Du Prat, by employing all the arti- 
fices and chicanery of law, prevailed on the judges 
to order the estate to be sequestered. This unjust 
decision drove the Constable to despair, and to mea- 
sures which despair alone could have dictated. 11 
renewed his intrigues in the Imperial court; ami 
flattering himself that the injuries which he had suf- 
fered would justify his having recourse to any means 
in order to obtain revenge, he offered to transfer his 
allegiance from his natural sovereign to the Jlmperor, 
and to assist him in the conquest of France. Charles, 
as well as the King of England, to w|iom the secret 
was communicated^, expecting prodigious advan- 
tages from bis revolt, were ready to receive him 
with open arms, and spared neidier promises nor 
allurements which might help to confirm him in his 
Rjuicr's Fiirder. xiii. 7!>4. 
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resolution. The Emperor offered him in marriage 
his sister Eleanor, the widow of the King of Por- 
tugal, with an ample portion. He was included ag 
a principal in the treaty between Charles and Henry. 
The counties of Provence and Dauphin^ were to be 
settled on him, with the title of King. The Empe- 
ror engaged to enter Prance by the Pyrenees, and 
Henry, supported by the Flemings, to invade Pi- 
cardy ; while twelve thousand Germans, levied at 
their common charge, were to penetrate into Bur- 
gundy, and to act in concert with Bourbon, who 
undertook to raise six thousand men among his 
friends and vassals in the heart of the kingdom. 
The execution of this deep laid and dangerous plot 
was suspended until the King should cross the Alps 
with the only army capable of defending his domi- 
nions ; and as he was far advanced in his march for 
tiiat purpose, France was on the brink of destruc- 
tion*^. 

Happily for that kingdom, a negotiation which 
had now lx?en carrying on for several months, though 
condu(;ted with the most profound secrecy, and cora- 
inunicatcd only to a few chosen contidents, could 
not altogether escape the observation of the rest of 
the (^)nstable’s numerous retainers, rendered more 
inquisitive by tindiiig that they were distrusted. Two 
of these g^ve the King some intimation of a myste- 
rious correspondence between their master and tlie 
Count de Hoeux, a Flemish nobleman of great con- 
fidence with tlie Em{>eror. Francis, who could not 
bring himself to suspect that the first Prince of the 
blooil would bo so base as to betray the kingdom to 
its enemies, immediately repaired to Moulins, where 

^ Thuani Hist. lib. i. c. 10. ilealer. Kvruu Aasir. lib. fiii, 
c. 18. |i. 207. 
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the Constable was in bed, feigning indisposition that 
be might hot be obliged to accompany the King into 
Italy, and acquainted him of the intelligence which 
he had received. Bourbon, with great solemnity 
and the most imposing affectation of ingenuity and 
candour, asserted his own innocence; and as his 
health, he said, was now more conffrnied, lie pro- 
mised to join the army wthin a few days. Francis, 
open and candid himself, and too apt to be deceived 
by the appearance of those virtues in others, gave 
such credit to what he said, that he refused to arrest 
him, although advised to take that precaution by his 
wisest counsellors; and, as if the danger had been 
over, he continued to march towards Ijyons. Flic 
Constable set out soon after [Sept.], seemingly with 
an intention to follow him; but turning suddenly to 
the left he crossed the llhohe, and, after inlinitc 
fatigue and peril, escaped all the parties which the 
King, who b<!ciiine sensible too IuUj of Ids own cre- 
dulity, sent out to intercept him, and reached Italy 
in safety^. 

Francis took every possible precaution to prevent 
the bad effects of the irroparable error which he had 
ooniinitted. He put garrisons in all the places of 
strength in the Constable’s territories. He seized 
all the gentlemen whom he could suspect of being 
his, associates ; and as lie had not hitherto discoven^d 
the whole extent of the conspirators’ scheiiu's, nor 
knew how far the infection ha<l spread among his 
subjects, he was afraid that his absence might en- 
courage them to make some desperate attempt, and 
for that reason rclinr|iiishcd his intention of leading 
his army in person into Italy. 

■* M«;m. <!e Belliiy, p. &«. Rcclicrche* do la 
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He did not, however, abandon his design on tbs 
Milanese ; but appointed Admiral Bontiii^et to take 
the supreme command in his stead, and to march into 
that country with an army thirty thousand strong. 
Bonnivet did not owe this preferment to his abilities 
as a general ; for of all the talents requisite to form 
a great commander, he possessed only personal 
courage, the lowest and the most common. But be 
was the most accomplished gentleman in tlie French 
court, of agreeable manners and insinuating address, 
and a sprightly conversation; and Francis, who 
lived in great familiarity with his courtiers, was so 
charmed with these qualities, that he honoured him, 
on all occasions, with the most partial and dis- 
tinguished marks of -his favour. He was, besides, 
the implacable enemy of Bourbon ; and as the King 
hardly knew whomtothistat thatjuncture, bethought 
tlie chief command could be lodged no where so 
safely as in his hands. 

Coioiiiia, who was intrusted with the defence of 
the Milanese, his own conquest, was in no condition 
to resist such a formidable army. He was desti- 
tute of money sufficient to pay his troops, which 
w<*rc reduced to a small number by sickness or de- 
sertion, and had, for that reason, l>een obliged to 
neglect every precaution necessary for the security 
of tlie country, 'I'he only plan which he formed 
was to defend tlie passage of the river Tessioo 
against the French; and as if he had forgotten how 
easily he himself had disconcerted a similar scheme 
formed by Lautrec, he promised with great confi- 
dence on its being effectual. But in spite of all Ins 
caution, it succeeded no better with him than with 
Lautrec. Bonnivet passed Uie river without loss, 
at a ford which had been neglected, and the fmpe- 
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fialists retired to MiUo» preparing to abandon the 
town ns soon as the French should appear before it 
By an unaccountable negligence, which Guicciar- 
dini imputes to infatuation^, Bonnivet did not ad- 
vance for three or four days, and lost the opportunity 
with which his good fortune presented him. The 
citizens recovered from their consternation; Colon- 
na, still active at the age of fourscore, and Moroni, 
whose enmity to France rendered him indefatigable, 
were employed night and day in repairing the foctih- 
cations, in amassing provisions, in collecting troops 
from every quarter; and, by the time the French 
approached, had put ^e city in a condition to stand 
a siege. Bonnivet, after some fruitless attempts on 
the town, which harassed his own troops more than 
the enemy, was obliged, by the inclemency of the 
season, to retire into winter quarters. 

During these transactions. Pope Adrian died; an 
event so much to the satisfaction of the Homan 
people, whose hatred or contempt of him augmented 
every day, that the night after bis decease they 
adoined the door of his chief physician^s house with 
garlands, adding this inscription: TO THE DE- 
LIVERER OF HIS COUNTRY®. The Car- 
dinal de Medici instantly renewed his pretensions 
to the papal dignity, and entered the conclave with 
high expcctatioos on his x)wn part, and a general 
opinion of the people that they would be successful. 
But though supported by the Imperial faction, pos- 
sessed of great person^ interest, and capable of 
all the artifices, refinements, and corruption, which 
reign in those assemblies, the obstinacy and intrigues 
of his rivals protracted the conclave to the unusual 
length of fifty days. The address and perseverance 
^ CJsuj. lib. IT. 25*1. J«rii Vil. Adr. 127. 
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of the Cardinal at last surmounted every obstacle. 
He was raised to the head of the church [Nov. 2B], 
and resumed the government of it by the name of 
Clement VII. The choice was universally approved 
of. High expectations were conceived of a Pope, 
whose great talents and long experience in busine.ss 
seemed to qualify him no less for defending the spi- 
ritual interests of the church, exposed to imminent 
danger by the progress of Luther’s opinions, than 
for conducting its political operations with the pru- 
dence requisite at such a difficult juncture; and 
who, besides these advantages, rendered the eccle- 
siastical state more respectable, by having in his 
hands the government of Florence, together with the 
wealth of the family of Medici^-*. 

Cardinal Wolsey, not disheartened by the dis- 
appointment of his ambitious views at the former 
election, had entertained more sanguine hopes of 
success on this occasion. Henry wrote to the Fm- 
peror, reminding him of his engauements to second 
the pretensions of his minister. Wolsey bestirred 
himself with activity suitable to the importance of 
the prize for which he contended, and instructed his 
agents at Rome to spare neither promises nor bribes 
in order to gain his eiul. But Charles had either 
amused him with vain hopes which he never intend- 
ed to gratify, or lie judged it impolitic to oppose a 
candidate who had such a prospect of succeeding 
as Medici ; or perhaps the Cardinals durst not ven- 
ture to provoke the people of Rome, while their 
indignation against Adrian’s memory was still fresh, 
by placing another Ultra-montane on the papal 
throne. W olsey, after all his expectations and en- 
deavours, had Uie niortilication to see a Pope elected 
" Guic. 1. 263. 
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of such an age, and of so vigorous a constitution, 
that he could not derive much comfort to himself 
from the chance of surviving him. This second 
proof fully convinced Wolsey of the Emperor's in- 
sincerity, and it excited in him all the resentment 
which a haughty mind feels on being at once disap- 
pointed and deceived ; and though Clement endea- 
voured to sooth his vindictive nature by granting 
him a commission to be legate in England during 
life, with such amj>le powers as vested in him almost 
the whole papal jurisdiction in that kingdom, the 
injury he had now received made such an impres- 
sion as entirely dissolved the tie which had united 
him to Charles, and from*that moment he meditated 
revenge. It was necessary, however, to conceal 
his intention from his master, and to suspend the 
execution of it, until, by a dexterous improvement 
of the incidents which might occur, he should be 
able gradually to aliehate the King^s affections from 
iho Emperor. For this reason he was so far from 
expressing any uneasiness on account of the repulse 
which he had met with, that he abounded on every 
occasion, private as well as public, in declarations of 
his high satisfaction with Clement’s promotion 
Henry had, during the campaign, fulfilled, with 
great sincerity, whatever he was bound to perform 
by the league against France, though more slowly 
tlian he could have wished. His thoughtless pro- 
fusion, and total neglect of economy, reduced him 
often to great straits for money. The operations of 
war were now carried on in Europe in a manner 
very different from that which bad long prevailetl. 
Instead of armies suddenly assembled, which under 
distinct chieftains followed their prince into the held 
Fidtlcs's Life of Wolicjf, 291, &c. Ifcrborl. 
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for a short space, and served at their own cost, 
troops were now levied at great charge, and received 
regularly considerable pay. Instead of impatience 
on both sides to bring every quarrel to the issue of 
a battle, which commonly decided the fate of open 
countries, and allowed the barons, together with 
their vassals, to return to their ordinary occupations; 
towns were fortified with great art, and defended 
with much obstinacy ; war, from a very simple, be- 
came a very intricate science; and campaigns grevi 
of course to be more tedious and less decisive. The 
expense which these alterations in the military sys- 
tem necessarily created, appeared intolerable to na- 
tions hitherto unaccustomed to the burthen of heavy 
taxes. Hence proceeded the frugal and even par- 
simonious spirit of the English Parliaments in that 
age, which Henry, with all his authority, was sel- 
dom able to overcome. The commons, having 
refused at this time to grant him the supplies which 
he demanded, he had recourse to the ample and 
almost unlimited prerogative which the Kings of 
England then possessed, and, by a violent and un- 
usual exertion of it, raised the money he wanted. 
This, however, wasted so much time, that it was 
late in tlie season [Sept. 20] before his army, under 
the Duke of Sufibik, could take the field. Being 
joined by a considerable body of Flemings, Siifi'olk 
marched into Picardy ; and Francis, from his extra- 
vagant eagerness to recover the Milanese, having 
left that frontier almost unguarded, he penetrated us 
far as the banks of the river Oyse, within eleven 
leagues of Paris, filling that capital with conster- 
nation. But the arrival of some troops detached by 
the King, who was still at Lyons ; the active tfal- 
lantry of the French ollict rs, who allowed the allies 
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no respite night or day ; the rigour of a most unna- 
tural season, together with scarcity of provisions, 
compelled Suffolk to retire [Nov.] ; and La Tra- 
inouille, who commanded in those parts, had tlie 
glory not only of having checked the progress of a 
formidable army with a handful of men, but of 
driving them with ignominy out of the French terri- 
tories 

The Emperor’s attempts upon Burgundy and 
Guienne were not more fortunate, though in both 
these provinces Francis was equally ill prepared to 
resist them. The conduct and valour of his gene- 
rals supplied his want of foresight; the Germans, 
who made an eruption into one of these provinces, 
and the Spaniards, who attacked the other, were 
repulsed with great disgrace. 

Thus ended the year 1623, during which Francis’s 
good fortune and success had been such as gave all 
Miirope a high idea of his power and resources, 
lie had discovered and disconcerted a dangerous 
conspiracy, the author of which he had driven iiito 
exile almost without an attendant; he had rendered 
abortive all the schemes of the powerful confederacy 
formed against him ; he had protected his dominions 
when attacked on three different sides ; and though 
his army in the Milanese had not made such pro- 
gress as might have been expected from its superi- 
ority to the enemy in number, he had recovered, and 
•still kept possession of one half of that duchy. 

1624.] The ensuing year opened with events more 
<lisa8trou8 to France. Fontarabia was lost by the 
< owardice or treachery of its governor [Feb. 27]. 
In Italy, the allies resolved on an early and vigor- 
ous effort in order to dispossess Bonnivet of that 
Herbert. Mem. de Oeiltj, 73, vice. 
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part of the Milanese which lies beyond the Tessino; 
Clement, who, under the pontificates of Leo and 
Adrian, had discovered an implacable enmity to 
France, began now to view the power which the 
Emperor was daily acquiring in Italy with so much 
jealousy that he refused to accede, as his predeces- 
sors had done, to the league against Francis, and, 
forgetting private passions and animosities, laboured 
with the zeal which became his character, to bring 
about a reconciliation among the contending parties. 
Eut all his endeavours were ineffectual; a nume- 
rous army, to which each of the allies furnished 
their contingent of troops, was assembled at Milan 
by the beginning of March. Lannoy, Viceroy of 
Naples, took the command of it upon Colonna’s 
death, though the chief direction of military opera- 
tions was committed to Bourbon and the Marquis 
de Pescara, — the latter the ablest and most enter- 
prising of the Imperial generals ; the former inspired 
by his resentment with new activity and invention, 
and acquainted so thoroughly with the characters of 
the French commanders, the genius of their troops, 
and the strength as well as weakness of their armies, 
as to be of infinite service to the party which he 
had Joined. But all these advantages were nearly 
k)st, through the Emperor^s inability to raise money 
sufficient for executing the various and extensi^’c 
plans which he had formed. When his troops were 
commanded to march, they mutinied against their 
leaders, demanding the pay which was due to them 
for some months; and, disregarding both the nie- 
nacics and entreaties of their officers, threatened to 
pillage the city of Milan, if they did not instantly re- 
ceive satisfaction. Out of this difficulty the generals 
•f the allies were extricated by Moronf*, who pre- 
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vailing on his countrymen, over whom his influence 
was prodigious, to advance the sum that was requi- 
site, the army took the field 

Bonnivet was destitute of troops to oppose this 
army, and still mftre of the talents which could 
render him an equal match for its leaders. After 
various movements and encounters, described with 
great accuracy by the contemporary historians, a 
detail of which would now be equally uninteresting 
and uninstructive, he was forced to abandon the 
strong camp in which he had entrenclied himself at 
Biagrassa. Soon after, partly by his own miscon- 
duct, partly by the activity of the enemy, who ha- 
rassed and ruined his army by continual skirmishes, 
while they carefully declined a battle, which he 
often oflered them; and partly by the caprice of 
six thousand Swiss, who refused to join his army, 
tliough within a day’s march of it; he was reduced 
to the necessity of attempting a retreat into France 
through the valley of Aost. Just as he arrived on 
tile banks of the Sessia, and began to pass that 
river. Bourbon and Pescara appeared with the van- 
guard of the allies, and attacked his rear with great 
fury. At the beginning of the charge, Bonnivet, 
while exerting himself with much valour, was 
wounded so dangerously that he was obliged to 
quit the field; and the conduct of the rear was 
committed to the Chevalier Bayard, who, though 
so much a stranger to the arts of a court that he 
never rose to the chief command, was always called, 
in times of real danger, to the post of greatest diffi- 
culty and importance. He put himself at the head 
of the men at arms; and animating them by his 
presence and example to sustain the whole shock of 

« (;aic. I. XV. 267. Capelli. 100. 
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the enemy's troops, he gained time for the rest of 
his countrymen to make good their retreat. But in 
this service he received a wound which he immedi- 
ately perceived to be mortal : and being unable to 
coutinuc any longer on horseback, he ordered one 
of his attendants to place him under a tree, with his 
face towards the enemy ; then hxing his eyes on the 
guard of his sword, which he held up instead of a 
cross, he addressed his prayers to God, and in this 
posture, which became his character both as a sol- 
ilier and as a Christian, he calmly awaited the ap- 
proach of death. Bourbon, who led the foremost 
of the enemy’s troops, found him in this situation, 
and expressed regret and pity at the sight. “ Pity 
not me,” cried the high-spirited Chevalier, “ I die 
as a man of honour ought in the discharge of my 
duty : they, indeed, are objects of pity, who fight 
against their King, their country,* and their oath.” 
The Marquis de Pescara, passing soon after, mani- 
fested his admiration of Bayard's virtues, as well 
as his sorrow for his fate, with the generosity of a 
gallant enemy; and, finding that he could not be 
removed with safety from that spot, ordered a tent 
to be pitched there, and appointed proper persons 
to attend him. He died, notwithstanding their care, 
as his ancestors for several generations had done, 
in the field of battle. Pescara ordered bis body to 
be embalmed, and sent to his relations ; and such 
was the respect paid to military merit in that age, 
that the Duke of Savoy commanded it to be re- 
ceived with royal honours in all the cities of bis 
dominions ; in Dauphin^, Bayard’s native country, 
the people of all ranks came out in a solemn pro- 
cession to meet it^. 

Bellefor. Epitr. p. 73. Mt'ro. de BelUy, 75. (Euv. 
Brant, tom. ti, IbH, ^c. Pastjuier Hcclierchcs, p. 520. 
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Bonoivet led back , the shattered remains of his 
army into France; and in one short campaign Fran> 
cis was stripped of all he had possessed in Italy, and 
left without one ally in that country. 

While the war; kindled by the emulation of 
Charles and Francis, spread over so many countries 
of Europe, Germany enjoyed a profound tranquil* 
lity, extremely favourable to the Reformation, which 
continued to make progress daily. During Luther’s 
confinement in his retreat at Wartburg, Carlosta- 
dius, one of his disciples, animated with the same 
zeal, but possessed of less prudence and moderation 
than his master, began to propagate wild and dan- 
gerous opinions, chiefly among the lower people. 
Encouraged by his exhortations, Aey rose in seve- 
ral villages of Saxony, broke into the churches with 
tumultuary violence, and threw down and destroyed 
the images witl^ which they were adorned. Those 
irregular and outrageous proceedings were so re- 
pugnant to all the Elector’s cautious maxims, that, 
if they had not received a timely check, they could 
hardly have failed of alienating from the Reformers 
a Prince, no less jealous of his own authority than 
afraid of giving offence to the Emperor, and other 
patrons of the ancient opinions. Luther, sensible 
of the danger, immediately quitted his retreat, with- 
out waiting for Frederic’s permission, and returned 
to Wittemberg. [March 0, 1522.] Happily for the 
Reformation, the veneration for his person and au- 
thority was still so great that his appearance alone 
suppressed that spirit of extravagance which began 
to seize his party. Carlostadius and his fanatical 
followers, struck dumb by his rebukes, submitted at 
once, and declared that they beard the voice of an 
angel, not of a raan*^. 

** Sleid Hist. 51. Aeokend. 195. 
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Before Luther left his retreat, he had begun to 
translate the Bible into the German tongue, an un- 
dertaking of no less difficulty than importance, of 
which he was extremely fond, and for which he was 
well qualified : he had a competent knowledge of 
the original languages; a thorough acquaintance 
with the style and sentiments of the inspired writers; 
and though his compositions in Latin were rude and 
barbarous, he was reckoned a great master of the 
purity of his mother tongue, and could express him- 
self with all the elegance of which it is capable. 
By his own assiduous application, together with the 
assistance of Melancthon -and several other of his 
disciples, he finished part of the New Testament in 
the year 1522; 'and the publication of it proved 
more fatal to the church of Rome than that of all 
his own works. It was read with wonderful avidity 
and attention by persons of every rank. They were 
astonished at discovering how contrary the precepts 
of the Author of our religion are, to the inventions 
of those priests who pretended to be his vicege- 
rents; and having now in their hand the rule of 
faith, they thought themselves qualified, by applying 
it, to judge of the established opinions, and to pro- 
nounce when they were conformable to the standard, 
or when they departed from it. The great advan- 
tages arising from Luther’s translation of the Bible 
encouraged the advocates for Reformation in the 
other countries of £urope, to imitate his example, 
and to publish versions of the Scriptures in their 
respective languages. 

About tliis time Nuremberg, Frankfort, Ham- 
burgh, and several other free cities in Germany, of 
the first rank, openly embraced the reformed reli- 
gion, and by the authority of their magistrates abo- 
lished the mass, and tlic other superstitious rites of 
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popery'*^. The Elector of Brandenburgh^ the Dukes 
of Brunswick and Lunenburgh, and Prince of An- 
halt, became avowed patrons of Luther’s opinions, 
and countenanced the preaching of them among their 
subjects. 

1’he court of Rome beheld this growing defection 
with great concern; and Adrian’s first care, after 
his arrival in Italy, had been to deliberate with the 
Cardinals concerning the proper means of putting a 
stop to it. He was profoundly skilled in scholastic 
theology; and having been early celebrated on that 
account, he still retained such an excessive admira- 
tion of the science to which he was first indebted 
for his reputation and success in life, that he con- 
sidered Luther’s invectives against the schoolmen, 
particularly Thomas Aquinas, as little less than 
blasphemy. All the tenets of tl^t doctor appeared 
to him so clear and irrefragable that he supposed 
every person who called in question or contradicted 
them, to be eitlier blinded by ignorance or to be 
acting in opposition to the conviction of his own 
mind. Of course, no Pope was ever more bigoted 
or inflexible with regard to points of doctrine than 
Adrian; he not only maintained them as Leo had 
done, because they were ancient, or because it was 
dangerous for the church to allow of innovations, 
but he adhered to them with the zeal of a theolo- 
gian, and with the tenaciousness of a disputant. At 
the same time his own manners being extremely 
simple, and uninfected with any of the vices which 
reigned in the court of Rome, he was as sensible of 
its corruptions as the Reformers themselves, and 
viewed them with no less indignation. The brief 
which he addressed to the Diet of the Empire as- 
SeckeBd,24l. Cbjtriri Cootin. Krantacii, 203. 
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sembled at Nuremberg [Nov. 1522], and the in- 
structions which he gave Cheregato, the nuncio 
whom he sent thither, were framed agreeably to 
these views. On the one hand, he condemned Lu- 
ther’s opinions with more asperity and rancour of 
expression than Leo had ever used; he severely 
censured the Princes of Germany for suffering him 
to spread his pernicious tenets, by their neglecting 
to execute the edict of the diet at Worms; and re- 
quired them, if Luther did not instantly retract his 
errors, to destroy him with tire as a gangrened and 
incurable member, in like manner as Dathan and 
.A biram had been cut off by Moses, Ananias and 
Sapphira by tiie Apostles, and John Hubs and 
Jerome of Prague by their ancestors^. On the 
other hand, he with great candour, and in the most 
explicit terms, acknowledged the corruptions of the 
lioman court to be the source from which had 
flowed most of the evils that the church now felt 
or dreaded ; he promised to exert all his authority 
towards reforming these abuses, with as much dis- 
patch as the nature and inveteracy of the disorders 
would admit; and he requested of them to give him 
their advice with regard to the most eflectual means 
of suppressing that new heresy which had sprung up 
among them^^. 

The members of the diet, after praising the Pope’s 
pious and laudable intentions, excused themselves 
for not executing the edict of Worms, by alleging 
that the prodigious increase of Luther’s followers, as 
well as the aversion to tlie court of Home among 
their oilier subjects on account of its innumerable 
exactions, rendered such an attempt not only dan- 
gerous, but impossible. They affirmed that the 

* Fsscic. Rcr. expel. e( fogieod. 342. Ibid. p. 3-13. 
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grievances of Germany, which did not arise from 
imaginary injuries, but from impositions no less real 
than intolerable, as 11 is Holiness would learn from 
a catalogue of them which they intended to lay be- 
fore him, called now for some new and efficacious 
remedy; and, in their opinion, the only remedy 
adequate to the disease, or which afforded them any 
hopes of seeing the church restored to soundness 
and vigour, was a General Council. Such a coun- 
cil, therefore, they advised him, after obtaining the 
Emperor’s consent, to assemble, without delay, in 
one of the great cities of Germany, that all who had 
right to be present might deliberate with freedom, 
and propose their opinions with such boldness as 
the dangerous situation of religion at this juncture 
required 

The nuncio, more artful than his roaster, and bet- 
ter acquainted with the political views and interests 
of the Roman court, was startled at the proposition 
of a council, and easily foresaw bow dangerous such 
au assembly might prove, at a time when many 
openly denied the papal authority, and the reve- 
rence and submission yielded to it visibly declined 
among all. Tor that reason he employed his ut- 
most address in order to prevail on the members of 
the diet to proceed themselves with greater severity 
against the Lutheran heresy, and to relinquish their 
proposal concerning a General Council to be held 
in Germany. They, perceiving the nuncio to be 
more solicitous about the interests of the Itoman 
court than the tranquillity of the Empire, or purity 
of the church, remained inflexible, and continued to 
prepare the catalogue of their grievances to be pre- 
sented to the Pope^. The nuncio, that he might 
** Fucic. Rcr. expet, el fqgieo^. p. 346, IbitJ, 349, 
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not be the bearer of a remonstrance so disagreeable 
to his court, left Nuremberg abruptly, without taking 
leave of the diet*^'. 

'The secular princes accordingly (for the ecclesi- 
astics, although they gave no opposition, did not 
think it decent to join with them) drew up the list 
(so famous in the German annals) of a hundred 
grievances, which the Empire imputed to the ini- 
quitous dominion of the papal see. This list con- 
tained grievances much of the same nature with that 
prepared under the reign of Maximilian. It would 
be tedious to enumerate each of them ; they com- 
plained of the sums exacted for dispensations, ab- 
solutions, and indulgences ; of the expense arising 
from the lawsuits carried by appeal to Rome; of 
the innumerable abuses occasioned by reservations, 
commendams, and annates; of the exemption from 
civil jurisdiction which the clergy had obtained ; of 
the arts by which they brought all secular causes 
under the cognizance of the ecclesiastical judges; 
of the indecent and profligate lives which not a few 
of the clergy led ; and of various other particulars, 
ninny of which have already been mentioned among 
the circumstances that contributed to the favourable 
reception, or to the quick progress, of Luther’s 
doctrines. lu the end they concluded, that if the 
Holy See did not speedily deliver them from those 
intolenible burdens, Uiey had determined to endure 
them no longer, and would employ the power and 
authority with which God had intrusted them, in 
order to procure relief^*. 

Instead of such severities against Luther and his 
followers os the nuncio had recommended, the rect^ 
or edict of the diet [March 6, 1523] contained only 
** Faacic. Rer. expet. ct fugicod. p. 970. Ibid. 33 1. 
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A general injunction to all ranks of men to wait with 
patience for the determinations of the council which 
was to be assembled, and in the mean time not to 
publish any new opinions contrary to the established 
doctrines of the church ; together with an admoni> 
tion to all preachers to abstain from matters of con- 
troversy in their discourses to the people, and to 
coniine themselves to the plain and instructive truths 
of religion 

The Reformers derived great advantage from the 
transactions of this diet, as they afforded them the 
fullest and most authentic evidence that gross cor- 
ruptions prevailed in the court of Rome, and that 
the Empire was loaded by the clergy with insup- 
portable burdens. W ith regard to the former, they 
had now the testimony of the Pope himself, that 
their invectives and accusations were not malicious 
or III founded. As to the latter, the representatives 
of the Germanic body, in an assembly where the 
patrons of the new opinions were far from being the 
most numerous or powerful, had pointed out, as the 
chief grievances of the Empire, those very practices 
of the Romish church against which Luther and bis 
disciples were accustomed to declaim. Accord- 
ingly, in all their controversial^ritings after this 
period, they often appealed to Adrian’s declaration, 
and to the hundred grievances, in confirmation of 
whatever they adfanced concerning the dissolute 
manners, or insatiable ambition and rapaciousness, 
of the papal court. 

At Rome, Adrian’s conduct was considered as a 
proof of the most childish simplicity and impru- 
dence. Men trained up amidst the artifices and cor- 
ruptions of the papal court, and accustomed to judge 
•* Fucic. R«r. «x|>et. ct fogMod. 448. 
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of actions not by what was just, but by what was 
useful, were astonished at a pontiil*, who dcpartiag 
from the‘ wise maxims of his predecessors, acknow- 
ledged disorders which he ought to have concealed; 
and, forgetting his own dignity, asked advice of 
those to whom he was entitled to prescribe. By 
such an excess of impolitic sincerity, they were 
afraid that, instead of reclaiming the enemies of the 
church, he would render them more presumptuous, 
and, instead of extinguishing heresy, would weaken 
the foundations of the papal power, or stop the chief 
sources from which wealth Hewed into the church 
l or this reason, the Cardinals and other high eccle- 
siastics of greatest eminence in the papal court in- 
dustriously opposed all his schemes of reformation, 
and, by throwing objections and difficulties in his 
way, endeavoured to retard or to defeat the execu- 
tion of them. Adrian, amazed, on the one hand, at 
the obstinacy of the Lutherans, disgusted, on the 
other, with the manners and maxims of the Italians, 
and finding himself unable to correct either the one 
or the other, often lamented his own situation, ami 
often looked back with pleasure on that period of 
his life when he was only Dean of Louvain, a more 
humble but happier station, in which little was ex- 
pected from him, and there was nothing to frustrate 
his good intentions^*. 

Clement Vll., his successor, excelled Adrian as 
much in the arts of government as he was inferior 
to him in purity of life nr uprightness of intention, 
lie was animated not only with the aversion which 
all Popes naturally bear to a council, but having 
gained his own election by means very uncanonical, 

“ F. Paul, Hiat, of Coanc. p. 28. Pallafic. Hist. 68. 

Jovii Viu Adr. p. 118. 
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he was afraid of an assembly that might subject it 
to a scrutiny which it could not stand. He deter- 
mined, therefore, by every possible means,*to elude 
the demands of the Germans, both with respect to 
the calling of a council, and reforming abuses in the 
papal court, which the rashness and incapacity of 
hjs predecessor had brought upon him. For this 
purpose he made choice of Cardinal Campeggio, an 
artful man, often intrusted by his predecessors with 
negotiations of importance, as his nuncio to the diet 
uf the Empire assembled again at Nuremberg. 

Campeggio, without taking any notice of what bad 
passed in the last meeting, exhorted the diet [Feb.], 
in a long discourse, to execute the edict of Worms 
with vigour, as the only effectual means of suppres- 
sing Luther’s doctrines. The diet in return desired 
to know tile Pope’s intentions concerning the coun- 
cil, and the redress of the hundred grievances. The 
former the nuncio endeavoured to elude by general 
and unmeaning declarations of the Pope’s resolution 
to pursue si|ch measures as would be for the greatest 
good of the church. With regard to the latter, as 
Adrian was dead before the catalogue of grievances 
reached Rome, and of consequence it had not been 
regularly laid before the present Pope, Campeggio 
took advantage of this circumstance to. decline 
making any definitive answer to them in Clement’s 
name; though, at the same time, he observed that 
their catalogue of grievances contained many parti- 
culars extremely indecent and undutiful, and that the 
publishing it by their own autliority was highly disre- 
spectful to the Roman See. In the end, he renewed 
bis demand of their proceeding with vigour against 
Luther and bis adherents. But though an ambas- 
sador from tile Emperor, who was at that time very 
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solicitous to gain the Pope, warmly seconded the 
nuncio, with many professions of his master’s zeal 
for the honour and dignity of the papal see, the 
reccM of the diet was conceived in terms of almost 
the same import with the former, without enjoining 
any additional severity against Luther and his 
party". 

Before he left Germany, Campeggio, in order to 
amuse and soothe the people, published certain arti- 
cles for the amendment of some disorders and abuses 
which prevailed among the inferior clergy ; but this 
partial reformation, which fell so far short of the ex- 
pectations of the Lutherans, and of the demands of the 
diet, gave no satisfaction, and produced little effect. 
The nuncio, with a cautious hand, tenderly lopped 
a few branches ; the Germans aimed a deeper blow, 
and by striking at the root wished to exterminate the 
evil". . 

“ Seckend. 280. Sleid. Hi*l. CO. " Seckend. 202. 
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BOOK IV. 

1524. 

The expulsion of the French, both oqt of the Mila- 
nese and the republic of Genoa, was considered by 
the Italians as the termination the war between 
Charles and Francis ; and as they began immedi- 
ately to be apprehensive of the Emperor, when they 
saw no power remaining in Italy capable either to 
control or oppose him, they longed ardently for the 
reestablishment of peace. Having procured the 
restoration of Sforza to his paternal dominions, 
which had been their chief motive for entering into 
confederacy with Charles, they plainly discovered 
their intention to contribute no longer towards in- 
creasing the Emperor’s superiority over his rival, 
which was already become the object of their jea- 
lousy. The Pope especially, whose natural timidity 
increased his suspicions of Charles’s designs, en- 
deavoured by his remonstrances to inspire him with 
moderation, and incline him to peace. 

But the Emperor, intoxicated with success, and 
urged on by his own ambition, no less than by Bour- 
Imn’s desire of revenge, contemned Clement’s admo- 
nitions, and declared his resolution of ordering his 
army to pass the Alps, and to invade Provence, a 
part of his rival’s dominions, where as he least 
dreaded an attack, he was least prepared to resist 
It. His most experienced ministers dissuaded him 
from undertaking such an enterprise with a feeble 
army and an exhausted treasury ; but he relied so 
much on having obtained the concurrence of the 

VOL. II. X 
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King of England, and on the hopes which Bourbon, 
with the confidence and credulity natural to exiles, 
entertained of being joined by a numerous body of 
his partisans as soon as the Imperial troops should 
enter France, that he persisted obstinately in the 
measure. Henry undertook to furnish a hundred 
thousand ducats towards defraying the expense of 
the expedition during the 6rst month, and had it in 
his choice either ^ continue the payment of that 
sum monthly, or to invade Picardy before the end 
of July with an army capable of acting with vigour. 
The Emperor engaged to attack Guienne at the 
same time with a considerable body of men ; and if 
these enterprises proved successful, they agreed, 
that Bourbon, besides the territories which he had 
lost, should be put in possession of Provence, with 
the title of King, and should do homage to Heniry, 
as the lawful King of France, for his new dominions. 
Of all the parts of this extensive but extravagant 
project, ,the invasion of Provence was the only one 
which was executed. For although Bourbon, with 
a scrupulous delicacy, altogether unexpected after 
the part which he had acted, positively refused to 
acknowledge Henry’s title to the crown of France, 
and thereby absolved him from any obligation to 
promote the enterprise, Charles’s eagerness to carry 
his own plan into execution did not in any degree 
abate. The army which he employed for that pur- 
jK)se amounted only to eighteen thousand men ; die 
command of which was given to the Marquis de 
Pescara, witli instructions to pay the greatest defer- 
ence to Bourbon's advice in all his operations. Pes- 
cara passed the Alps without opposition, and, en- 
tering Provence [Aug. 19], laid siege to Marseilles. 
Bourbon had advised him rather to march towards 
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|,yons,in the neighbourhood of which city his territo* 
ries were situated, and where of course his intiiience 
was most extensive ; but the Emperor was so desirous 
to get possession of a port which would, at all times, 
secure him an easy entrance into France, that by his 
authority he overruled the Constable’s opinion, and 
directed Pescara to make the reduction of Mar- 
seilles his chief object^ 

Francis, who foresaw, but was unable to prevent 
this attempt, took the most proper precautions to 
defeat it. . Fie laid waste the adjacent country, in 
order to render it more difficult for the enemy to 
subsist their army ; he rased the suburbs of the city, 
strengthened its fortifications, and threw into it a 
numerous gaiTison under the command of brave and 
experienced officers. To these, nine thousand of 
the citizemi^hom their dread of the Spanish yoke 
inspired wHh contempt of danger, joined themselves : 
by their united courage and industry, all the efforts 
of Pescara’s military skill, and of Bourbon’s acti- 
vity and revenge, were rendered abortive. Francis, 
meanwhile, had leisure to assemble a powerful army 
under the walls of Avignon, and no sooner began 
to advance towards Marseilles than the Imperial 
troops, exhausted by the fatigues of a siege whicli 
had lasted forty days, weakened by diseases, and 
almost destitute of provisions, retired [Sept. IH] 
with precipitation towards Italy ^ 

If, during these operations of the army in Pro- 
vence, either Charles or Henry had attacked France 
in the manner which they had projected, that king- 
dom must have been cxpose^l to the most imminent 
danger. But on this, as well as on many other oe- 

' (3nic. I. XT. 273, &c. Mfm. dc Bella/, p. SO. 
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casions, the Emperor found that Uie extent of bis 
revenues was not adequate to the greatness of his 
schemes, or the ardour of his ambition, and the want 
of money obliged him, though with much reluctance, 
to circumscribe bis plan, and to leave port of it un- 
executed. Henry, disgusted at Bourbon’s refusing 
to recognise his right to the crown of France; 
alarmed at the motions of the Scots, whom the soli- 
citations of the French King bad persuaded to march 
towards the borders of England ; and no longer in- 
cited by his minister, who was become extremely 
cool with regard to all the Emperor’s interests, took 
no measures to support an enterprise of which, as 
of all new undertakings, he had been at lirst exces- 
sively fond^. 

]f the King of France bad been satisded with 
having delivered his subjects from thi|^formidable 
invasion, if he had thought it enough ro show all 
Europe the facility with which the internal strength 
of his <lominions enabled him to resist the invasion 
of a foreign enemy, even when seconded by the abi- 
lities and powerful eO'orts of a rebellious subject, the 
campaign, notwithstanding the loss of the Milanese, 
would have been far from ending ingloriously. But 
Francis, animated with courage more becoming a 
soldier than a general; pushed on by ambition, en- 
terprising rather than considerate; and too apt to 
be elated with success; was fond of every under- 
taking that seemed bold and adventurous. Such an 
undertaking the situation of his affairs at that junc- 
ture uaturally presented to his view. He had under 
his command one of the most powerful and best 
appointed armies France had ever brought into the 
held, which he could not think of disbanding wiUi- 
* Fiddes'i Lifeof WoImj, Append. No. 70, 71, 72. 
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out having employed it in any active service. The 
Imperial troops had been obliged to retire, almost 
ruined by hard duty, and disheartened with ill suc- 
cess ; the Milanese had been left altogether without 
defence ; it was not impossible to reach that country 
before Pescara, with his shattered forces, couhl 
arrive there ; or, if fear should add speed to their 
retreat, they were in no condition to make head 
against his fresh and numerous troops; and Milan 
would now, as in former instances, submit without 
resistance to a bold invader. These considerations, 
which were not destitute of plausibility, appeared to 
his sanguine temper to be of the utmost weight. In 
vain did his wisest ministers and generals represent 
to him the danger of taking the field at a season so 
far advanced, with an army composed chiefly of 
Swiss and Germans, to whose caprices he would be 
subject in all his operations, and on whose fidelity 
his safety must absolutely depend. Jin vain did 
lA)ui8e of Savoy advance by hasty journeys towards 
I’rovence, that she might exert all her authority in 
dissuading her son from such a rash enterprise. 
Francis disregarded the remonstrances of his sub- 
jects ; and that he might save himself the pain of an 
interview with his mother, whose counsels he had 
determined to reject, he began his march before her 
arrival ; appointing her, however, by way of atone- 
ment for that neglect, to be Regent of the kingdom 
during his absence. Boiinivet, by his persuasions, 
contributed not a little to confirm Francis in this 
resolution. That favourite, who strongly resembled 
his master inwall the defective parts of his character, 
was led by his natural impetuosity, warmly to ap- 
prove of such an enterprise; and being prompted, 
besides, by his impatience to revisit a Milanese lady, - 
X 2 * 
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of whom he had been deeply enamoured during hit 
late expedition, he is said, by his flattering descrip, 
tions of her beauty and accomplishments, to have 
inspired Francis, who was extremely susceptible of 
such passions, with an equal desire of seeing her^. 

The French passed the Alps at Mount Cenis; 
and as their success depended on dispatch, they ad- 
vanced with the greatest diligence. Pescara, who 
had been obliged to take a longer and more difficult 
route by Monaco and Final, was soon informed of 
their intention ; and being sensible that nothing but 
the presence of his troops could save the Milanese, 
marched with such rapidity that he reached Alva 
on tlie same day that the French army arrived at 
Vercelli. Francis, instructed by Bonnivet’s error 
in the former campaign, advanced directly towards 
Milan, where the unexpected approach of an enemy 
so powerful occasioned such consternation and dis- 
order that, although Pescara entered the city with 
some of his best troops, he found that the defence 
of it could not be undertaken with any probability 
of success ; and, having thrown a garrison into the 
citadel, retired through one gate* while the French 
were admitted at another^. 

The brisk motions of the French monarch dis- 
concerted ail the schemes of defence which the Im- 
perialists had formed. Never, indeed, did generals 
attempt to oppose a formidable invasion under such 
circumstances of disadvantage. Though Charles 
possessed dominions more extensive than any other 
Prince in Europe, and had, this time, no other 
army but that which was employed in Lombardy, 
which did not amount to sixteen thousand men, his 

* (Kut. de Brint. tom. vi. 2M. 

* Mvm. de Bell*/, p. 81 . Gaic. I. xr. 278. 
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prerogative in all his different states was so limited, 
and his subjects, without whose consent he could raise 
00 taxes, discovered such unwillingness to burden 
themselves with new or extraordinary impositions, 
that even this small body of troops was in want of 
pay, of ammunition, of provisions, and of clothing, 
in such a situation, it required all the wisdom of 
Lannoy, the intrepidity of Pescara, and the impla- 
cable resentment of Bourbon, to preserve them from 
sinking under despair, and to inspire them with re- 
solution to attempt, or sagacity to discover, what 
was essential to their safety. To the efforts of their 
genius, and the activity of tlieir zeal, the Emperor 
was more indebted for the preservation of its Italian 
dominions than to his own power. Lannoy, by 
mortgaging the revenues of Naples, procured soHie 
money, which was immediately applied towards 
providing the army with whatever was most neces- 
sary^. Pescara^, who was beloved and almost 
adored 'by the Spanish troops, exhorted them to 
show the world, by their engaging to serve the Em- 
peror in that dangerous exigency without making 
any immediate demand of pay, that they were ani- 
mated with sentiments of honour very different from 
tliose of mercenary soldiers : to ^hich proposition 
that gallant body of men, with an unexampled gene- 
rosity, gave their consent^. Bourbon having raised 
a considerable sura, by pawning his jewels, set out 
for Germany, where his influence was great, that by 
his presence ho might hasten the levying of troops for 
the Imperial service®. 

Francis, by a fatal error, allowed the Emperor’s 

* Giiir. I. Xf. 2H0. 

^ JoTii Vit. Dsfali, lib. xr. p. 380. Saodor. rol. i. #»2l. 
nio« Villi dell Carlo V. p. 94, &c. ViU dell’ Emperor Carlo* 
V. per \ era y Zaniga, p. 30. 

* Mem. de Belluj, p. 83. 
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generals time to derive advantage from all these 
operations. Instead of pursuing the enemy, who 
retired to Lodi on the Adda, an untenable post, 
which Pescara had resolved to abandon on the ap- 
proach of the French, he, in compliance with the 
opinion of Bonnivet, though contrary to that of his 
other generals, laid siege to Pavia on the Tesino 
[Oct. 28] ; a town, indeed, of great importance ; the 
possession of which would have opened to him all 
the fertile country lying on the banks of that river. 
But the fortifications of the place were strong ; it 
was dangerous to undertake a dHhcult siege at so 
late a season; andahe Imperial generals, sensible 
of its consequence, had thrown into the town a gar- 
rison composed of six thousand veterans, under the 
command of Antonio de Leyva, an officer of high 
rank ; of great experience ; of a patient, but enter- 
prising courage ; fertile in resources ; ambitious of 
distinguishing himself; and capable, for that reason, 
as well as from his having been long accustomed 
both to obey and to command, of suffering or per- 
forming any thing in order to procure success. 

Francis prosecuted the siege with obstinacy equal 
to the rashness with which he had undertaken it. 
During three months, every thing known to the en- 
gineers of that age, or that could be effected by the 
valour of his troops, was attempted, in order to re- 
duce the place ; while Lannoy and Pescara, unable 
to obstruct his operations, were obliged to remain 
in such an ignominious state of inaction that a pas- 
quinade was published at Home, offering a reward 
to any person who could find the Imperial army, 
lost in the month of October in the mountains lie- 
tween France and Lombardy, and wliich had not 
been heard of since thattime^. 

^ '* SaoUur. i. 60 S. 
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Leyva, well acquainted with the difficulties under 
which his countrymen laboured, and the impossible 
lity of their facing, in the field, such a powerful army 
as formed the siege of PaVia, placed his only hopes 
of safety in his own vigilance and valour. The 
efforts of both were extraordinary, and in propor^ 
tion to the importance of the place with the defence 
of which he was intrusted. He interrupted the 
approaches of the French by frequent and furious 
sallies. Behind the breaches made by their artil- 
lery, he erected new works, which appeared to be 
scarcely inferior in strength to the original forti- 
fications. He repulsed the besiegers in all their 
assaults; and, by his own example, brought not 
only the garrison, but the inhabitants, to bear tho 
most severe fatigues, and to encounter the greatest 
dangers, without murmuring. The rigour of the 
season conspired with his endeavours in retarding 
the progress of the French. Francis attempting to 
become master of the town, by diverting the course 
of the Tesino, which is its ghief defence on one side, 
a sudden inundation of the river destroyed in one 
day, the labour of many weeks, and swept away all 
the mounds which his army had raised with infinite 
toil, as well as at great expense 

Notwith8tan<ling the slow progress of the be- 
siegers, and the glory which l^eyva acquired by his 
gallant defence, it was not doubted but that the 
town would at last be obliged to surrender. The 
Pope, who already considered the French arms as 
superior in Italy, became impatient to disengage 
himself from his connexions with tho Emperor, of 
whose designs be was extremely jealous, and to 
enter into terms of friendship witli Francis. As 
Goic. I. xf. 280. Ulloa ViU dell Carlo V. p. 05. 
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Clementes timid and cautious temper rendered him 
incapable of following the bold plan which Leo had 
formed, of delivering Italy from the yoke of both 
the rivals, he returned to (he more obvious and prac- 
ticable scheme of employing the power of the one 
to balance and to restrain that of the other. For 
this reason, he did not dissemble his satisfaction at 
seeing the French King recover Milan, as he hoped 
that the dread of such a neighbour would be some 
check upon the Emperor’s ambition, which no power 
in Italy was now able to control. He laboured 
hard to bring about a peace that would secure Fran- 
cis in the possession of his new conquests ; and as 
Charles, who was always inflexible in the prosecu- 
tion of his schemes, rejected the proposition with 
disdain, and with bitter exclamations against the 
Pope, by whose persuasions, while Cardinal de 
Medici, he had been induced to invade the Mila- 
nese, Clement immediately concluded a treaty of 
neutrality with the King of France, in which the 
republic of Florence was included”. 

Francis having, by this transaction, deprived tlic 
Emperor of his two most powerful allies, and at the 
same time having secured a passage for his own 
troops through their territories, formed a scheme of 
attacking the kingdom of Naples, hoping cither to 
overrun that country, which was left altogether with- 
out defence, or that at least such an unexpected in- 
vasion would oblige the Viceroy to recall part of the 
Imperial army out of the Milanese. For this pur- 
pose, he ordered six thousand men to march under 
the command of John 8tuart Duke of Albany. But 
Pescara, foreseeing that the effect of this diversion 
would depend entirely upon the operations of the 
" Cuic.l.XT.2t<2. 285. 
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armies in the Milanese, persuaded Lannoy to disre> 
gard Albany's motions'^, and to bend his whole 
force against the King himself ; so tliat Francis not 
only weakened his army very unseasonably by this 
great detachment, but incurred the reproach of en- 
gaging too rashly in chimerical and extravagant 
projects. 

By this time the garrison of Pavia was reduced to 
extremity; their ammunition and provisions began 
to fail ; the Germans, of whom it was chiefiy com- 
posed, having received no pay for seven mouths 
threatened to deliver the town into the enemy's hands, 
and could hardly be restrained from mutiny by all 
Leyva’s address and authority. The Imperial ge- 
nerals, who were no strangers to his situation, saw 
the necessity of marching without loss of time to his 
relief. [1525.] This they had now in their power; 
twelve thousand Germans, whom the zeal and ac- 
tivity of Bourbon taught to move with unusual 
rapidity, had entered fximbai^dy under his command, 
and rendered the Imperial army nearly equal to that 
of the French, greatly diminished by the absence of 
the body under Albany, as well as by the fatigues 
of the siege and the rigour of the season. But tlie 
more their troops increased in number, the more 
sensibly did the Imperialists feel the distress arising 
from want of money. Far from having funds for 
paying a powerful army, they had scarcely what was 
sufficient for defraying the charges of conducting 
their artillery, and of carrying their ammunition and 
provisions. The abilities of the generals, however, 
supplied every defect. By their own example, as 
well as by magnificent promises in name of the Fm- 
peror, they prevailed on the troops of all the different 
'* Guic. I. xt, 286. '* Gold. Polit. Imporitl. 875. 
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nations ivhich composed their army, to take the 
field without pay ; they engaged to lead them di- . 
rectly towards the enemy ; and flattered them with 
the certain prospect ^of victory, which would at 
once enrich them with such royal spoils as would be 
an ample reward for all their services. The soldiers, 
sensible that, by quitting the army, they would for- 
feit the great an ears due to them, and eager to get 
possession of the promised treasures, demanded a 
battle with all the impatience of adventurers who 
light only for plunder 

The Imperial generals, without suffering the ar- 
dour of their troops to cool, advanced immediately 
towards the French camp [Feb. 3]. On the first 
intelligence of their approach, F'rancis called a coun- 
cil of war, to deliberate what course he ought to 
take. All his officers of greatest experience were 
unanimous in advising him to retire, and to decline 
a battle with an enemy who courted it from despair. 
The Imperialists, they observed, would either be 
obliged in a few weeks to disband an army, which 
they were unable to pay, and which they kept toge- 
ther only by the hope of plunder; or the soldiers, 
enraged at the nonptirformance of the promises to 
which they had trusted, would rise in some furious 
mutiny, which would allow their generals to think 
of nothing but their own safety; that, meanwhile, 
he might encamp in some strong post; and waiting 
in safety tlie arrival of fresh troops from F’rance and 
Switzerland, might, before the end of spring, take 
possession of all tlie Milanese without danger or 
bloodshed. But in opposition to them, Bonnivet, 
whose destiny it was to give counsels fatal to F'rance 

•* BrYfi PeulMDi Hbt. Cualpina, ap. GrKvii Tlies. ADliqait. 
lul. ii. p. 1170.1179. 
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during the whole campaign, represented the igno> 
miny that it would reflect on their sovereign, if ho 
should abandon a siege which he had prosecuted so 
long, or turn his back before an enemy to whom he 
was still superior in number; and insisted on the 
necessity of fighting the Imperialists, rather than 
relinquish an undertaking, 911 the success of which 
the King's future fame depended. Unfofiunately, 
Francis’s notions of honour were delicate to an ex- 
cess that bordered on what was romantic. Having 
often said that he would take Pavia, or perish in 
the attempt, he thought himself bound not to depart 
from that resolution ; and rather than expose himself 
to the slightest imputation he chose to forego all the 
advantages which were the certain consequences of 
a retreat, and determined to wait for the Imperialists 
before the walls of Pavia 
The Imperial generals found the French so strong- 
ly entrenched, that, notwithstanding the powerful 
motives which urged them on, they hesitated long 
before they ventured to attack them ; but at last the 
necessities of the besieged, and the murmurs of their 
own soldiers, obliged them to put every thing to 
hazard [Feb. 24]. Never did armies engage with 
greater ardour, or with a higher opinion of the im- 
|K)rtance of the battle which they were going to 
fight; never were troops more strongly animated 
>vith emulation, national antipathy, mutual resent- 
ment, and all the passions which inspire obstinate 
bravery. On the one hand, a gallant young mo- 
narch, seconded by a generous nobility, and fol- 
lowed by subjects to whose natural impetuosity, 
indignation at the opposition which they had en- 
countered, added new force, contended for victory 
«* Guic. I. »v.291. 
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and honour. On the other side, troops more com- 
pletely disciplined, and conducted by generals of 
greater abilities, fought from necessity, with courage 
heightened by despair. The Imperialists, however, 
were unable to resist the first efforts of the French 
valour, and their firmest battalions began to give 
way. But the fortune of the day was quickly 
changed. The Swiss in the service of France, un- 
mindful of the reputation of their country for fidelity 
and martial glory, abandoned their post in a cow- 
ardly manner. Leyva, with his garrison, sallied out 
and attacked the rear of the French, during the heat 
of the action, with such fury as threw it into con- 
fusion ; and Pescara falling on their cavalry with 
the Imperial horse, among whom he had prudently 
intermingled a considerable number of Spanish foot, 
armed with the heavy muskets then in use, broke 
this formidable body by an unusual method of at- 
tack, against which they were wholly unprovided. 
The rout became universal ; and resistance ceased 
in almost every part, but where the King was in 
person, who fought now, not for fame or victory, 
but for safety. Though wounded in several places, 
and thrown from his horse, which was killed under 
him, Francis defended himself on foot with an heroic 
courage. Many of his bravest officers gathering 
round him, and endeavouring to save his life at the 
expense of their own, fell at his feet. Among these 
was Bonnivet, the author of this great calamity, 
who alone died unlaniented. The King, exhausted 
with fatigue, and scarcely capable of further resist- 
ance, was left almost alone, exposed to the fury of 
some Spanish soldiers, strangers to his rank, and 
enraged at his obstinacy. At that moment came up 
Ponqierant, a French gentleman, who had entered 
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together with Bourbon into the Emperor's service, 
and, placing himself by the side of the monarch 
against whom he had rebelled, assisted in protect- 
ing him froiyi the violence of the soldiers ; at the 
same (ime beseeching him to surrender to Bourbon, 
who was not far distant. Imminent as the danger 
was which now surrounded Francis, he r^ected with 
indignation the thoughts of an action which would 
have afforded such matter of triumph to his traitor- 
ous subject; and calling for Lannoy, who happened 
likewise to be near at hand, gave up his sword to 
him ; which he, kneeling to kiss the King's hand, 
received with profound respect; and taking his own 
sword from his side, presented it to him, saying, 
That it did not become so great a monarch to remain 
disarmed in the presence of one of the Emperor’s 
subjects 

Ten thousand men fell on this day, one of the 
most fatal France had ever seen. Among these 
were many noblemen of the highest distinction, who 
chose rather to perish than to turn their backs with ' 
dishonour. Not a few were taken prisoners, of 
whom the most illustrious was Henry d’Albert the 
unfortunate King of Navarre. A small body of the 
rearguard made its escape under the command of 
the Duke of Alen^on; the feeble garrison of Milan, 
on the first news of the defeat, retired, without being 
pursued, by another road ; and in two weeks after 
the battle not a Frenchman remained in Italy. 

Lannoy, though he treated Francis with all the 
outward marks of honour due to his rank and cha- 

’• Gnic. 1. xr. 292. (Eqv. d« Brant. »i. 356. M^m. de Bel- 
by, p. 90. SaodoT. Hwi. 638, Aic. P. Mart. Ep. 80.5. HIO. 
Rnacelli Lettrre dt Principi, ti. p. 70. Ulloa Vita dell Carlo \ . 
p, 98. 
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racter, guarded him with the utmost attention. He 
was solicitous, not only to prevent any possibility 
of his escaping, but afraid that his own troops might 
seize his person, and detain it as the best security 
for the payment of their arrears. In order to pro- 
vide against both these dangers, he conductec^ Fran- 
cis, the day after the battle, to the strong castle of 
Pizzichiton^ near Cremona, committing him to the 
custody of Don Ferdinand Alarcon, General of tlie 
Spanish infantry, an officer of great bravery and of 
strict honour, but remarkable for that severe and 
scrupulous vigilance which such a trust required. 

Francis, who formed a judgment of the Emperor’s 
dispositions by his own, was extremely desirous Uiat 
Charles should be informed of his situation, fondly 
hoping that from his generosity or sympathy he 
should obtain speedy relief. The Imperial generals 
were no less impatient to give their sovereign an 
early account of the decisive victory which they had 
gained, and to receive his instructions with regard 
to their future conduct. As the most certain and 
expeditious method of conveying intelligence to 
Spain, at that season of the year, was by land, 
Francis gave the commendador Pennalosa, who was 
charged with Lannoy’s dispatches, a passport to tra- 
vel through Franco. 

Charles received the account of this signal and 
unexpected success that had crowned his arms, with 
a moderation, which, if it had been real, would have 
done him more honour than the greatest victory. 
Without uttering one word expressive of exultation, 
or of intemperate Joy, he retired immediately into 
his chapel [March 10], and having spent an hour in 
offering up his thanksgivings to Heaven, returned 
to the presence-chamber, which by that time was 
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filled with grandees andforeign ambassadors assem- 
bled in order to congratulate him. He accepted of 
their compliments with a modest deportment; he 
lamented the misfortune of the captive King, as a 
striking example of the sad reverse of fortune, to 
which the most powerful monarchs are subject; he 
forbad any public rejoicings, as indecent in a war 
carried on among Christians, reserving them until 
he should obtain a victory equally illustrious over 
the Infidels ; and seemed to take pleasure in the 
advantage which he had gained, only as it would 
prove the occasion of restoring peace to Christen- 
dom^^. 

Charles, however, had already begun to form 
schemes in his own mind, which little suited such 
external appearances. Ambition, not generosity, was 
the ruling passion in his mind; pnd the victory at 
Pavia opened such new and unbounded prospects 
of gratifying it, as allured him with irresistible force : 
but it being no easy matter to execute the vast de- 
signs which he meditated, he thought it necessary, 
while proper measures were taking for that purpose, 
to affect the greatest moderation, hoping under that 
veil to conceal his real intentions from the other 
princes of Europe. 

Meanwhile France was filled with consternation. 
The King himself had early transmitted an account 
of the rout at Pavia, in a letter to his mother, de- 
livered by Pennalosa, which contained only these 
words : — “ Madam, all is lost, except our honour.^’ 
Ihe officers who made their escape, when they ar- 
rived from Italy, brought such a melancholy detail 
of particul^ as made all ranks of men sensibly feel 
the greatness and extent of the calamity. France, 
Saodov. Hist. i. 641. Ulloa Vila dell Carlo V, p. 1 10. 
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without its sovereign, without money in her treasury, 
without an army, without generals to command it, 
and encompassed on all sides by a victorious and 
active enemy, seemed to be on the very brink of 
destruction. But on that occasion the great abili- 
ties of Louise the Regent saved the kingdom, which 
the violence of her passions *bad more than once 
exposed to the greatest danger. Instead of giving 
herself up to such lamentations as were natural to a 
woman so remarkable for her maternal tenderness, 
she discovered all the foresight, and exerted all the 
activity, of a consummate politician. She assem- 
bled the nobles at Lyons, and animated them, by 
her example no less than by her words, with such 
zeal in defence of their country as its present situa- 
tion required. She collected the remains of the 
army which had served in Italy, ransomed the pri- 
soners, paid the arrears, and put them in a condition 
to take the field. She levied new troops, provided 
for the security of the frontiers, and raised sums 
sufiicicnt for defraying these extraordinary expenses. 
Her chief care, however, was to appease the resent- 
ment, or to gain the friendship, of the King of Eng- 
land ; and from that quarter the first ray of comfort 
broke in upon the French. 

Though Henry, in entering into alliances with 
Charles or Francis, seldom followed any regular or 
concerted plan of policy, but was influenced chiefly 
by the caprice of temporary passions, such occur- 
rences often happened as recalled his attention to- 
wards that equal balance of power which it was 
necessary to keep between the two contending po- 
tentates, the preservation of which he always boMte<l 
to be bis peculiar office. He had expect^ that his 
union with the Emperor might afford him an oppor- 
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tunity of recovering some part of those territories in 
France which had belonged to his ancestors, and 
for the sake of such an acquisition he did not scru- 
ple to give his assistance towards raising Charles 
to a considerable preeminence above Francis, lie 
had never dreamt, however, of any event so decisive 
and so fatal as the victory of Payia, which seemed 
not only to have broken but to have annihilated the 
power o{ one of the rivals : so that the prospect of 
the sudden and entire revolution which this would 
occasion in the political system filled him with the 
most disquieting apprehensions. He saw all Europe 
in danger of being overrun by an ambitious Prince, 
to whose power there now remained no counter- 
poise; and though he himself might at first be ad- 
mitted, in quality of an ally, to some share in the 
spoils of the captive monarch* it was easy to discern, 
that with regard to the manner of making the parti- 
tion, as well as his security for keeping possession 
of what should be allotted him, he must absolutely 
depend upon the will of a confederate, to whose 
forces his own bore no proportion. He was sensi- 
ble that, if Charles were permitted to add any con- 
siderable part of France to the vast dominions of 
which he was already master, his neighbourhood 
would be much more formidable to England than 
that of the ancient French Kings; while, at the 
same time, the proper balance on the continent, to 
which England owed both its safety and importance, 
would be entirely lost. Concern for the situation 
of the unhappy monarch cooperated with these po- 
litical considerations ; his gallant behaviour in the 
battle of Pavia had excited a high degree of admi- 
ration, which never fails of augmenting syrnfiatliy : 
and Henry, naturally susceptible of generous senti-r 
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ments, was fond of appearing as the deliverer of a 
vanquished enemy from a state of captivity. The 
passions of the English minister seconded the in- 
clinations of the monarch. Wolsey, who had not 
forgotten the disappointment of his hopes in two 
successive conclaves, which he imputed chiefly to 
the Emperor, thought this a proper opportunity of 
taking revenge; and Louise courting the friendship 
of England with such flattering submissions as were 
no less agreeable to the King than to the Cardinal, 
Henry gave her secret assurances that he would not 
lend his aid towards oppressing France in its pre- 
sent helpless state, and obliged her to promise that 
she would not consent to dismember the kingdom 
even in order to procure her son’s liberty 

But as Henry’s connexions with the Emperor 
made it necessary to act in such a manner as to 
save appearances, he ordered public rejoicings to 
be made in his dominions for the success of the 
Imperial* arms; and as if he had been eager to 
seize the present opportunity of ruining the French 
monarchy, he sent ambassadors to Madrid, to con- 
gratulate with Charles upon his victory ; to put him 
in mind, that he, as his ally, engaged in one com- 
mon cause, was entitled to partake in the fruits of 
it ; and to require that, in compliance with the terms 
of their confe<lerocy, he would invade Guienne with 
a powerful army, in order to give him possession of 
that province. At the same time he offered to send 
the Princess Mary into Spain or the Low Countries, 
that she might be educated under the Emperor’s 
direction, until the conclusion of the marriage agreed 
on between them ; and in return for that mark of 
his coiitidence, he insisted that Francis should be 
<* M^ni. de Bcilij, 9t. Gnio. I. xri. 318. Herbert. 
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delivered to him in consequence of that article in 
the treaty of Bruges, whereby each of the contract- 
ing parties was bound to surrender all usurpers to 
him whose rights they had invaded. It was impos- 
gible that Henry could expect that the Emperor 
would listen to these extravagant demands, which it 
was neither his interest nor in his power to grant. 
They appear evidently to have been made with uo 
other intention than to furnish him with a decent pre- 
text for entering into such engagements with France 
as the juncture required 

It was among the Italian states, however, that 
the victory at Pavia occasioned the greatest alarm 
and terror. That balance of power on which they 
relied for their security, and which it had been the 
constant object of all their negotiations and rchne- 
ments to maintain, was destroyed in a moment. 
They were exposed by their situation to feel the first 
effects of the uncontrolled authority which Charles 
had acquired. They observed many symptoms of 
a boundless ambition in that young Prince, and 
were sensible thgt, as Emperor, or King of Naples, 
he might not only form dangerous pretensions upon 
each of their territories, but might invade them with 
great advantage. They deliberated, therefore, with 
much solicitude concerning the means of raising 
such a force as might obstruct his progress^. But 
their consultations, conducted with little union, and 
executed with less vigour, had no efffect. Clement, 
instead of pursuing the measures which he bad con- 
certed with the Venetians for securing the liberty 
of Italy^ was so intimidated by Lannoy’s threats, or 

Herbert, p. 64. 
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^c. Thaui Hist. lib. i. c. It. 
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overcome by his promises^ that he entered into i 
separdte treaty [April 1], binding himself to ad- 
vance a considerable sum to the Emperor, in return 
for certain emoluments which he was to receive 
from him. The money was ipstantly paid; but 
Charles afterwards refused to ratify the treaty ; and 
the Pope remained exposed at once to infamy and 
to ridicule : to the former, because he had deserted 
the public cause for his private interest; to the lat- 
ter, because he had been a loser by that unworthy 
action 

How dishonourable soever the artifice might be 
which was employed in order to defraud the Pope 
of this sum, it came very seasonably into the Vice- 
roy’s hands, and put it in his power to extricate 
himself out of an imminent danger. Soon after the 
defeat of the French army, the German troops, 
which had defended Pavia with such meritorious 
courage and perseverance, growing insolent upon 
the fame that they had acquired, and impatient of 
relying any longer on fruitless promises, with which 
they had been so often amused, rendered theiS' 
selves masters of the town, with a resolution to 
keep possession of it as a security for the payment 
of their arrears ; and the rest of the army discovered 
a much stronger inclination to assist than to punish 
the mutineers. By dividing among them the money 
exacted from the Pope, Lannoy quieted the tumul* 
tuous Germans ; but though this satisfied their pre- 
sent demands, he had so little prospect of being 
able to pay them or his other forces regularly for 
the future, and was under such continual apprehen- 
sions of their seizing the person of the captive King, 

Gate. Ifb. kfi* 305. M)inroccoi Hi«ior. Venct. ap. Jsloricbt 
dell ca»e Venex. V. 131. 13(>, 
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that, not long after, he was obliged to dismiss all 
the Germans and Italians in the Imperial service 
Thus, from a circutnstance that now appears very 
singular, but arising naturally from the constitution 
of most European governments in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, while Charles was suspected by all his neigh- 
bours of aiming at universal monarchy ; and while 
he was really forming vast projects of this kind, his 
revenues were so limited that he could not keep on 
foot his victorious army, though it did not exceed 
twenty-four thousand men. 

During these transactions, Charles, whose preten- 
sions to moderation and disinterestedness were'soon 
forgotten, deliberated, with the utmost solicitude, 
how he might derive the greatest advantages from 
the misfortunes of his adversary. Some of his 
counsellors advised him to treat Francis with the 
magnanimity that became a victorious Prince, and 
instead of taking advantage of his situation to im- 
pose rigorous conditions, to dismiss him on such 
equal terms as would bind him for ever to his inter- 
est by the ties of gratitude and affection, more 
forcible as well as more permanent than any which 
could be formed by extorted oaths and involuntary 
stipulations. 8uch an exertion of generosity is not, 
perhaps, to be expected in the conduct of political 
affairs, and it was far too refined for that Prince to 
whom it was proposed. The more obvious, but 
less splendid scheme, of endeavouring to make the 
utmost of Francis's calamity, had a greater number 
in the council to recommend it, and suited better 
with the Emperor's genius. But though Charles 
adopted this plan, he seems not to have executed it 
in the most proper manner. Instead of making one 
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great effort to penetrate into France, with all the 
forces of Spain and the Low Countries ; instead of 
crushing the Italian states before they recoveted 
from the consternation which the success of his 
arms had occasioned, he had recourse to the arti- 
fices of intrigue and negotiation. This proceeded 
partly from necessity, partly from the natural dis- 
position of his mind. The situation of his finances 
at that time rendered it extremely difficult to carry 
on any extraordinary armament; and he himself 
having never appeared at the head of his armies, the 
command of which he had hitherto committed to his 
generals, was averse to bold and' martial counsels, 
and trusted more to Ihe arts with which he was ac- 
(piainted. He laid, besides, too much stress upon 
the victory of Pavia, as if by that event the strength 
of France had been annihilated, its resources ei- 
hausted, and the kingdom itself, no less than the 
person of its monarch, had been subjected to bis 
power. 

Full of this opinion, he determined to set the 
highest price upon Francis's freedom; and having 
ordered the Count de Roeux to visit the captive 
King in his name, he instructed him to propose the 
the following articles, as the conditions on which he 
would grant him his liberty ; That he should restore 
Burgundy to the Emperor, from whose ancestors it 
had been unjustly wrested ; that he should surren- 
der Provence and Dauphin^, that they might be 
erected into an independent kingdom for the Con- 
stable Bourbon ; that he should make full satisfac- 
tion to the King of England for all his claims, and 
finally renounce the pretensions of France to Naples, 
Milan, or any other territory in Italy. When Fran- 
cis, who had hitherto flattered himself that he should 
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be treated by the Emperor with the generosity be> 
coming one great Prince towards another, heard these 
rigorous conditions, he was so transpoited V^th hi- 
dignation, that, drawing his dagger hastily, he cried 
out, ** Twere better that a King should die thus.” ^ 
Alarcon, alarmed at his vehemence, laid hold on 
his hand; but though he soon recovered greater 
composure, he still declared in the most solemn 
manner, that he would rather remain a prisoner 
during life than purchase Iiberty*by such ignomi> 
nious concessions^^. 

This mortifying discovery of the 'Emperor’s in- 
tentions greatly augmented Francis’s chagrin and 
impatience under his confinement, and must have 
driven him to absolute despair, if he had not laid 
hold of the only thing which could still administer 
any comfort to him. He persuaded himself that . 
the conditions which Eoeux had proposed did not 
flow originally from Charles himself, but were dic- 
tated by the rigorous policy of his Spanish council ; 
and therefore that he might hope, in one personal 
interview with him, to do more towards hastening 
his own deliverance than could be effected by long * 
negotiations passing through the subordinate hands 
of his ministers. Relying on this supposition, which 
proceeded from too favourable an opinion of the 
Emperor’s character, he offered to visit him in Spain, 
and was willing to he carried thither as a spectacle 
to that haughty nation. Lannoy employed all his 
address to confirm him in these sentiments, and con- 
oerted with him in secret the manner of executing 
this resolution. Francis was so eager on a scheme 
which seemed to open some prospect of liberty, that 
he furnished the galleys necessary for convoying 
** M«ng. Belbj, 94. F«rrerM Hiat. is. 48. 
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him to Spain, Charles being at this time unable (o 
lit out a. squadron for that purpose. Th^ Viceroy, 
without'communicating his intentions either to Bour- 
bon oa Pescara, conducted his prisoner towards 

. Genoa, under pretence of transporting him by sea to 
Naples ; though, soon after they set sail, he qidered 
the pilots to steer directly for Spain ; but the wind 
happening to carry them near the French coast, the 
unfortunate monarch had a full prospect of his own 
dominions, towards which he cast many a sorrowful 
and desiring look. They landed, however, in a few 
days, at Barcelona, and soon after Francis was 
lodged [Aug. 24], by the EmperoFs command, in 
the Alcazar of Madrid, under the care of the vigi- 
lant Alarcon, who guarded him with as much cir- 
cuiqspection as ever^^. 

. A few days after Francis’s arrival at Madrid, and 
when he began to be sensible of his having relied, 
without foundation, on the Emperor’s generosity, 
Henry VIII. concluded a treaty wiUi the Regent of 
France, which afforded him some hope of liberty from 
another quarter. Henry’s extravagant demands had 

•been received at Madrid with that neglect which 
they deserved, and which be probably expected. 
Charles, intoxicated with prosperity, no longer 
courted him in that respectful and submissive man- 
ner which pleased bis haughty temper. Wolsey, 
no less haughty than his master, was highly irritated 
at the Emperor’s discontinuing bis wonted caresses 
and professions of friendship to himself. These 
slight offences, added to the weighty considerations 
formerly mentioned, induced Henry to eater into a 
defensive alliance with Louise, in which all the.dif- 


• Mfm. de Bellaj, 95. P. Mart. Ep. ait. Goic. lib. x?i. 32S. 
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ferences between him ahd her son were adjusted; 
at the saipe time he engaged that he would employ 
his best offices in order to procure the* deliverance 
of his new ally from a state of captivity . 

While the open defection of such a powerful con- 
federate affected Charles with deep concern, a secret 
conspiracy was carrying on in Italy, which threat- 
ened him with consequences stilf, more fatal. The 
restless and intriguing genius of Moroni, Chancellor 
of Milan, gave rise to this. Hia revenge had been 
amply gratified by the expulsion of the French out 
of Italy, and his vanity no l^ss soothed by the re- 
establi^nient of Sforza, to whose interest he had 
attached himself in the duchy of Milan. The delays, 
however, and evasions of the Imperial court, in 
granting Sforza the investiture of his new acquired 
territories, had long alarmed Moroni; these were 
repeated so often, and with such apparent artifice, 
as became a full proof to his suspicious mind, that 
the«£mperor intepded to strip his master of that 
rich country which he had conquered in his name. 
Though Charles, in order to quiet the Pope and 
Venetians, no less jealous of his designs than Mo- 
roni, ^ve Sforza, at last, the investiture which had 
been so loqg desired ; the charter was clogged with 
so many reservations, and subjected him to such 
grievous burdens as rendered the Duke of Milan a 
dependent on the Emperor, rather than a vassal of 
gthe Empire, and afforded him hardly any other 
security for his possessions than the good pleasure 
of an ambitious superior. Such *an*acceBsion of 
power as would have accrued from the addition of 
die Milanese to the kingdom of Naples, was con- 
sidered by Moroni as fatal to the liberties of Italy, 
no less than to his own importance. Full of this idea, 
flerUrt. Fiddei’i Lif* of Woliey, SI7.* 
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he began to revolve in bid mind the pessibihty of 
rescuing Italy from the yoke of foreigners; dar- 
ling 8chem^« as has been already observed, of th€ 
Italian^oliticians in that age, and whieh it was the 
great object of their ambition to accomplish. If to 
the glory of having been. the chief instrument of 
driving the French out of Milan, he could add that 
of delivering Naples from the dominion of the Spa- 
niards, he thought that nothing would be wanting 
to complete his famai His fertile genius soon sug- 
gested to him a project for that purpose ; a difficult, 
indeed, and daring one, but for that very reason more 
agreeable to bis bold and enterprising temper. 

Bourbon and Pescara were equally enraged at 
Lannoy’s carrying the French King into Spain with- 
out their knowledge. The former, being ^raid tliat 
the two roonarchs might, in his absence, conclude 
some treaty in which his interest would be entirely 
sacrificed, hastened to Madrid, in order to guard 
against that danger. The latter, pn whom the 
mand of the army now devolved, Mfas obliged to re- 
main in Italy ; but, in every company, be gave vent 
to his indignation against the Viceroy, in expres- 
sions full of rancour and contempt ; he accused him» 
in a letter to the Emperor, of cowardice .in the time 
of danger, and of insolence after a victory, towards 
the obtaining of which he had contributed nothing 
either by his valour or his conduct; nor did he ab- 
stain from bitter complaints against the Emperor^ 
himself, who had not discovered, as he imagined, 
q sufficient ^ense of his merit, nor bestowed any 
adequate reward on his services. It wgs on this 
disgust of Pescara that Moroni founded his whole 
system. He knew the boundless ambition of his 
nature, the great extent of his abilities in peace as 
well as war, and the intrepidity of his mind, capable 
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alike of undertaking and of executing the uiost dea^ 
perate designs. The cantonment of the Spanish 
troops on the frontier of the Milanese gave occa> 
sion to many interviews between him and ]^oron^» 
in which the latter took care frequently to turn the 
conversation to the transactions subsequent to the 
battle of Pavia, a subject upon which the Marquis 
always entered willingly and with passion; and 
* Moroni, observing his resentment to be uniformly 
violent, artfully pointed out and aggravated every 
circumstance that could increase it^ fury. He 
painted, in the strongest colours, the Emperor’s 
want of discernment, as well as of gratitude, in pre- 
ferring Lannoy to him, and in allowing' that pre- 
sumptuous Fleming to dispose of the captive King, 
without consulting the man , to whose bravery and 
wisdom Charles was indebted for the glory of having 
a formidable rival in his power. Having warmed 
him by such discourses, he then began to insinuate 
thal» now was the time to be avenged f6r these 
intuits, and to acquire immortal renown as the de- 
liverer of his country from the oppression of strangers ; 
that the states, of Italy, weary of the ignominious 
and intolerable dominion of barbarians, were at last 
ready to combine in order to vindicate their own in* 
dependence ; that their eyes were fixed on him as 
the only leader whose genius and good fortune could 
ensure the happy success of that noble enterprise ; 
that the attempt was no less practicable than glori- 
ous, it being in bis power so to disperse the Spanisli 
infantry, the only b^y of the Emperor’s troops that 
remainedin Italy, through the villages of the- Mila- 
nese, that in one nigiR they might be destroyed by 
the people, who, having suffered much from their 
«xactions and insolence, would gladly undertake this 
z 2 
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service ; that be might then, without opposition, ta 
possession of the throne of Naples, the station d( 
lined for him, and a reward not unworthy the i 
storer of liberty to Italy ; that the Pope, of whc 
that kingdom held, and whose predecessors h; 
disposed of it on many former occasions/ wou 
willingly grant him the right of investiture; thatti 
Venetians, the Florentines, the Duke of Milan, 
whom he had communicated the scheme, togeth 
with the French, would be the guarantees of h 
right: that the Neapolitans would naturally pref 
the government of one of their countrymen, who 
they loved and admired, to that odious dominion < 
strangers, to which they had been so long subjectec 
and that the Fimperor, astonished, at a blow so ui 
expected, would find that he had neither troops D( 
money to resist such a powerful confederacy 

Pescara, amazed at the boldness and extent ( 
the dcheme, listened attentively to Morone, but wit 
the countenance of a man lost in profound and anx 
ous thought. On the one band, the infamy of be 
traying his sovereign, under whom he bore snebhig 
command, deterred him from the attempt; on th 
other, the prospect of obtaining a crown allured hii 
to venture upon it. After continuing a short spac 
in siispensi), the least commendable motives, as i 
usual after such deliberations, prevailed, and ambi 
lion triumphed over honour. In order, however 
toithrow a colour of .decency on his conduct, he in 
sisted that some learned casuists should give then 
opinion, ** Whether it was lawful for a subject t< 
take arms against his immediate sovereign, in obe- 

* Guic, 1. xn. 325. Jorii ViU p. 417. Oeat. 

Bnuilome, if. 171. Ra«o«lli Leitre de PriDC. ii. 91. Tboani 
Hitt. lib. i. 0 . 11. P. Heater. Rer. Aattr. lib. is. e. 3. p. *i07. 
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dience to the lord par^ouht of whom the kingdom 
itself was held?” Such a resolution of the case as 
be expected was soon obtained from the divines 
and civilians both of Rome and Milan ; the nego* 
tiation went forward: and measures seemed to be 
taking with great spirit for the speedy execution of 
tlie design. 

During this . interval, Pescara, either shocked at 
the treachery of the action that he was going to 
commit, or despairing of its success, began to enter- 
tain thoughts of abandoning the engagements which 
he had come under. The indisposition of Sforza, 
who happened at that time to be taken ill of a dis- 
temper which was thought mortal, confirmed his 
resolution, and determined him to make known the 
whole conspiracy to the Emperor, deeming it more 
prudent to expect the duchy of Milan from him as 
the reward of this discovery, than to aim at a king- 
dom to be purchased by a series of crimes. This, 
resolution, however, proved the source of actions 
hardly less criminal and ignominious. The Emperor, 
who had already received full information concern- 
ing the conspiracy from other hands, seemed to be 
highly pleased with Pescara’s fidelity, and com- 
manded him to continue his intrigues for some time 
with the Pope and Sforza, both that he might dis- 
cover their intentions more fully, and that he might 
he able to convict them of the crime with greater 
certainty, Pescara, conscious of guilt, as well as 
sensible how suspicious his long silence must have 
appeared at Madrid, durst not decline iliat disho- 
nourable office ; and was obliged to act the meanest 
and most disgraceful of all parts, that of seducing 
with a purpose to betray. Considering the abilities 
of the persons with whom he had to deal, the part 
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was scarcely less di£Bcult than base ; but he acted 
it with such address as to deceive even the pene- 
trating eye of Moroni, who, relying with full con- 
fidence on his sincerity, visited him at Novara, in 
order to put the last hand to their machinations. 
Pescara received him in an apartment where Ante- 
nior de Leyva was placed behind the tapestfy, that 
he might overhear and bear witness to their conver- 
sation: as Moroni was about to take leave, that 
officer suddenly appeared, and to his astonishment 
arrested him prisoner in the Emperor’s name. He 
was conduct^ to the castle of Pavia ; and Pes- 
cara, who had so lately been his accomplice^ had 
now the assurance to interrogate him as his judge. 
At the same time, the Emperor declared Sforza to 
have forfeited all right to the duchy of Milan, by 
his engaging in a conspiracy against the sovereign 
of whom he held; Pescara, by his command, seized 
on every place in the Milanese, except the castles 
of Cremona and Milan, which the unfortunate Duke 
attempting to defend, were closely blockaded by 
the Imperial troops'^. 

But though this unsuccessful conspiracy, instead 
of stripping the Emperor of what be already pos* 
sessed in Italy, contributed to extend his domioioDS 
in that country, it showed him the necessity of com- 
ing to some agreement with the French King, unless 
he chose to draw on himself a confederacy of all 
Europe, which the progress of his arms and his am- 
bition, now as undisguised as it was boundless, 6l)ed 
with general alarm. He had not hitherto treated 
Francis with the generosity which that monarch ex- 
pected, and hardly with the decency due to his sta- 
tion. Instead of displaying the sentiments becoming 
^ Gate. I. xfi. 329. Jorii Hi«t. 319. Cipella, lib. ▼. p. 200. 
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a Prince, Charles, by his mode of treating 
Francis, seems to have acted with the mercenary 
art of a corsair, who, by the rigorous usage of his 
prisoners, endeavours to draw from them a higher 
price for their ransom. The captive King was con- 
fined in an old castle, under a keeper whose formal 
austerity of manners rendered his * vigilance still 
more disgusting. He was^iilowed no exercise but 
tha^ of riding on a mule, surrounded with armed 
guards on horseback. Charles, on pretence of its 
being necessary to attend the Cortes assembled in 
Toledo, had gone to reside in that city, and suffered 
seveml weeks to elapse without visiting Francis, 
thougn he solicited an interview with the most press- 
ing and submissive importunity. So many indigni- 
ties made a deep impression on ahighspirited Prince ; 
he began to lose all relish for his usual amusements ; 
Ws natural gaiety of temper forsook him ; and after 
languishing for some time he was seized with a dan- 
gerous fever, during the violence of which he com- 
plained constantly of the unexpected and unprincely 
rigour with which he had been treated, often ex- 
claiming, that now the Emperor would have the 
satisfaction of his dying a prisoner in his hands, 
without having once deigned to see his face. The 
physicians, at last, despaired of his life, and informed 
the Emperor that they saw no hope of his recovery, 
unless he were gratified with regard to that point on 
which he seemed to be so strongly bent. Charles, 
solicitous to preserve a life with which all his pros- 
pects of further advantage from the victory of Pavia 
must have terminated, immedia^ly consulted his 
ministers concerning the course to be taken. In 
vain did the Chancellor Gattinara, the most able 
among them, represent to him the indecency of his 
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visiting Francis, if be did not intend to set him st 
liberty immediately upon equal terms ; in vain did 
he point^out the infamy to which he would be ex- 
posed, if avarice or ambition should prevail on hioi 
to give the captive monarch this mark of attention 
and sympathy, for which humanity and generosity 
had pleaded so long without effect. The Ehiperor, 
less delicate or less solicitous about reputation, than 
his minister, set out for Madrid to visit his prjsdnef 
[Sept. 28]. The interview was short: Francis 
being too weak to bear a long conversation, Charles 
accosted him in terms full of affection and respect, 
and gave him such promises of speedy delivt|anc6 
and princely treatment, as would have reflected the 
greatest honour upon him if they had flowed from 
another source. Francis grasped at them with the 
eagerness natural in his situation ; and, cheered witli 
this gleam of hope, began to revive from that md-. 
ment, recovering rapidly his wonted health 

had soon the mortiffcation to find, that his 
confidence in the Emperor was not better founded 
than formerly. Charles returned instantly ^to To- 
ledo : all negotiations were carried on by his minis- 
ters ; and Francis was kept in as strict custody as 
ever. A new indignity, and that very galling, was 
added to all those he had already suffered. Bour- 
bon arriving in Spain about this time, Charles, who 
had so long refused to visit the King of France, re- 
ceived his rebellious subject with the most studied 
respect [Nov. 15]. He met him without the gates 
of Toledo, embraced him with the greatest affection, 
and, placing him on his left hand, conducted him to 
his apartment. Tliese marks of honour to him were 
80 many insults to the unfortunate monarch, which 
** Guio. 1. xfi. 339. Saodor. Hitt. i. 663. 
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be felt in a veiy sensible manner. It afforded him 
some consolation, however, to observe, that the 
sentiments of the Spaniards differed widtely from 
those of their sovereign. That generous people de« 
tested Bourbon’s crime. Notwithstanding his great 
talents and important services; they shunned all iu> 
tercourse with him, to such a degree that Charles 
having desired the Marquis de Villena to permit 
Bourbon to reside in his palace while the Court re- 
mained at Toledo, he politely replied, “ That he 
could not refuse gratifying his sovereign in that 
request;” but added, with a Castilian dignity of 
mind, that the Emperor must not be surprised, if, 
the moment the Constable departed, he should burn 
to tile ground a house which, having been polluted 
by the presence of a traitor, became an unfit habita- 
tion for a man of honour 

Charles himself, nevertheless, seemed to have it 
much at heart to reward Bourbon’s services in a 
signal manner. But as he insisted, in the first 
place, on the accomplishment of the Emperor’s pro- 
mise of giving him in marriage his sister Eleanora, 
Queen Dowager of Portugal, the honour o( which 
alliance had been one of his chief inducements to 
rebel against his lawful sovereign; as Francis, in 
order to prevent such a dangerous union, had offered, 
before he left Italy, to marry that Princess; and as 
Hleanora herself discovered an inclination rather to 
match with a powerful monarch than with his exiled 
subject; all these interfering circumstances created 
freat embarrassment to Charles, and left him hardly 
hope of extricating himself with decency. But 
die death of Pescara, who, at the age of thirty-six, 
left behind him the reputation of being one of the 
Gaic. I. x»i. 35S. 
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greatest generals and ablest politicians of that cen- 
tury, happened opportunely at this juncture [De- 
cember]/or his relief. By that event, the command 
of the army in Italy became vacant ; and Charles, 
always fertile in resources, persuaded Bourbon, who 
was in no condition to dispute his will, to accept the 
office of General in Chief there, together with a 
grant of the duchy of Milan forfeited by Sforza; 
and in return for these to relinquish all hopes of 
marrying the Queen of Portugal 

The chief obstacle that stood in the way of Fran- 
cis’s liberty was the Emperor’s continuing to insist 
so peremptorily on the restitution of Burgundy, as 
a preliminary to that event. Francis often declared 
that he would never consent to dismember his king- 
dom : and that, even if he should so far forget the 
duties of a monarch as to come to such a resolution, 
the fundamental laws of the nation would prevent 
its taking effect. On his part he was willing to 
make an absolute cession to the Emperor of all his 
pretensions in Italy and the Low Countries; be 
promised to restore to Bourbon all his lands which 
had been confiscated ; he renewed his proposal of 
marrying the Emperor’s sister, the Queen Dowager 
of Portugal ; and engaged to pay a great -sum by 
way of ransom for his own person. But all mutual 
esteem and confidence between the two monarchs 
were now entirely lost ; there appeared, on the one 
band, a rapacious ambition, labouring to avail itself 
of every favourable circumstance ; on the other, 
suspicion and resentment, standing perpetually on 
their guard ; so that the prospect of bringing their 
negotiations to an issue seemed to be far distant 
llie Duchess of Alen^on, the French King’s sister, 
^ SindoT. Hitt. i. 676, CEav. de BrtDt. iv. 249. 
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whom Charles permitted lo visit her brother in bis 
confinement, employed all her address, in order to 
procure his liberty on more reasonable terms. Henry 
of England interposed his good o£^ces to the same 
purpose ; but both with so little success that Fran- 
cis, in despair, took suddenly the resolution of re- 
signing his crown, with all its rights and prerogatives, 
to his son, the Dauphin, determining rather to end 
his days in prison than to purchase his freedom by 
concessions unworthy of a king. The deed for this 
purpose he signed with legal formality in Madrid, 
empowering his sister to carry it into France, that 
it might be registered in all the parliaments of the 
kingdom ; and at the same time intimating his inten- 
tion to the Emperor, he desired him to name the 
place of his confinement, and to assign him a proper 
number of attendants during the remainder of his 
days^^ 

The resolution of the French King had great 
effect; Charles began to be sensible, that by push- 
ing rigour to excess he might defeat his own mea- 
sures ; and instead of the vast advantages which he 
hoped to draw from ransoming a powerful mon^ch, 
he might at last find in his hands a prince without 
dominions or revenues. About the same time, one 
of the King of Navarre’s domestics happened, by 
an extraordinary exertion of fidelity, courage, and 
nddress, to procure his master an opportunity of 
escaping from the prison in which he had been con- 
fined ever since the battle of Pavia. This convinced 
the Emperor that the most vigilant attention of bis 
officers might be eluded by the ingenuity or boldness 
of Francis or bis attendants, and one unlucky hour 

Thu pKper it pabliabed in M^moire* HUtoriquei, he. par 
M. I'Abbc Rqjnal, tom. ii. p. 151. 
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might deprive him of all the advantages which he 
had been so solicitous to obtain. By these consi- 
derations, he was induced to abate somewhat of hia 
former demands. On the other hand, Francis’s im- 
patience under confinement daily increased; and 
having received certain intelligence of a powerful 
league forming against his rival in Italy, be grew 
more compliant with regard to his concessions, trust- 
ing that, if he could once obtain his liberty, he would 
soon be in a condition to resume whatever he had 
yielded. 

1526.] Such being the views and sentiments of 
the two moiiarchs, the treaty which procured Francis 
his liberty was signed at Madrid, on the 14th of 
January, 1526w The article with regard to Bur- 
gundy, which had hitherto created the greatest dif- 
ficulty, was compromised, Francis engaging to re- 
store that duchy with all its dependencies in full 
sovereignty to the Emperor; and Charles consent- 
ing that this restitution should not be made until 
the King was set at liberty. In order to secure the 
performance of this, as well as the other conditions 
in tjie treaty, Francis agreed that, at the same instant 
when he himself should be released, he would de- 
liver as hostages to the Emperor, his eldest son the 
Dauphin, his second son the Duke of Orleans, or, 
in lieu of the latter, twelve of his principal nobility, 
to be named by Charles. The other articles swell^ 
to a great number, and, though not of such impor- 
tance, were extremely rigorous. Among these the 
most remarkable were, that Francis should renounce 
all his pretensions in Italy ; that he should disclauD 
any title which he had to the sovereignty of Flan- 
ders and Artois; that, within six weeks after his 
release, he should restore to Bourbon, and his ad- 
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berents, all their goods, movable and immovable, 
aod make them full reparation for the dangers which 
they had sustained by the confiscation of them; 
that he should use his interest with Henry d’Albert 
to reiinquish his pretensions to the crown of Navarre, 
anil should not, for the future, assist him in any 
attempt to recover it; that there should be esta- 
blished between the Emperor and Francis a league 
of perpetual friendship and confederacy, with a pro- 
mise of mutual assistance in every case of neces- 
sity; that, ill corroboration of this union, Francis 
should marry the Emperor’s sister, the Queen Dow- 
ager of Portugal ; that Francis should cause all the 
articles of his treaty to be ratified by the States, 
and registered in the parliaments of his kingdom ; 
tliat, upon the Emperor’s receiving this ratification, 
the hostages should be set at liberty ; but, in their 
place, the Duke of Angouleme, the King’s third son, 
should be delivered to Charles; that, in order to 
manifest, as well as to strengthen the amity between 
the two monarchs, he might be educated at the Im- 
perial court; and that if Francis did not, within the 
time limited, fulfil the stipulations in the treaty, he 
should promise, upon his honour and oath, to return 
to Spain, and to surrender himself again a prisoner 
to the Fmperor^^. 

By this treaty, Charles flattered himself that he 
had not only eflectuaily humbled his rival, but that 
he had taken such precautions as would for ever pre- 
vent his reattaining any formidable degree of power. 
The opinion which the wisest politicians formed con- 
cerning it, was very different; they could not fier- 
suade themselves that Francis, after obtaining his 
** Recoeil des Tnit. loin. ii. 112. Ullos ViU del Cwlo V, 

P 102, &.C. 
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liberty, would execute articles against which he had 
struggled so long, and to which, notwithstanding all 
that he felt during a long and rigorous confinement 
he had consented with the utmost reluctance. Am- 
bition and resentment, they knew, would conspire 
in prompting him to violate the hard conditions to 
which he had been constrained to submit ; nor would 
arguments and casuistry bo wanting to represent that 
which was so manifestly advantageous to be ne- 
cessary and just. If one part of Francis's conduct 
had been known at that time, this opinion might 
have been founded, not in conjecture, but in cer- 
tainty. A few hours before he signed the treaty, 
he assembled such of his counsellors as were then 
at Madrid ; and having, exacted from them a solemn 
oath of secrecy, he made a long enumeration, in 
their presence, of the dishonourable arts, as well as 
unprincely rigour, which the Emperor had employed 
in order to ensnare or intimidate him. For that rea- 
son, he took a formal protest in the hands of nota- 
ries, that his consent to the treaty should be consi- 
dered as an involuntary deed, and be deemed null 
and void '*'^. By this disingenuous artifice, for which 
even the treatment tliat he had met with was no 
apology, Francis endeavoured to satisfy his honour 
and conscience in signing the treaty, and to provide, 
at the same time, a pretext on which to break it. 

Great, meanwhile, were the outward domonstra- 
tions of love and confidence between the two rao- 
iiarchs; they appeared often together in public; 
they fre(|iiontly had long conferences in private ; 
they travelled in the same litter, and joined in the 
same amusements. But, amidst these signs of peace 
and friendship, the Emperor still harboured suspi- 
^ Recaeil dei Trait, tom. ii. p. 107. 
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cion in his mind. Though the ceremonies of the 
marriage between Francis and the Queen of Portu- 
gjd were performed soon after the conclusion of the 
trealy, Charles would not permit him to consummate 
it until the return of the ratification from France. 
Kven then Francis was not allowed to be at full 
liberty; his guards were still continued; though 
caressed as a brother-in-law, he was still watched 
like a prisoner ; and it was obvious to attentive ob- 
servers, that a union, in the very beginning of which 
there might be discerned such symptoms of jealousy 
and distrust, could not be cordial, or of long con- 
tinuance^*. ^ 

About a month after the signing of the treaty, the 
Kegent’s ratification of it was brought from France ; 
and that wise Princess, preferring, on this occasion, 
the public good to domestic aft'ection, informed her 
son, that, instead of the twelve noblemen named in 
the treaty, she had sent the Duke of Orleans along 
with his brother the Dauphtp, to the frontier, as the 
kingdom could suffer nothing by the absence of a 
child, but must be left almost incapable of rlefence, 
if deprived of its ablest statesmen and most expe- 
rienced generals, whom Charles had artfully included 
in his nomination. At last Francis took leave of the 
Krnperor, whose suspicion of the King's sincerity 
increasing, as the time of putting it to the proof ap- 
proaijhod, he endeavoured to bind him still faster by 
exacting new promises, which, after those he had 
already made, the French Monarch was not slow to 
grant. He set out from Madrid, a place which the 
remembrance of many afflicting circumstances ren- 
dered peculiarly odious to him, witb the joy natural 
on such an occasion, and began the long wished for 
fJgic. I. XTi. S/iS. 
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journey towards his own dominions. He was es. 
corted by a body of horse under the command of 
Alarcon, who, as the King drew near the fronlien 
of France, guarded him with more scrupulous ex- 
actness than ever. When he arrived at the river 
Andaye, which separates the two kingdoms, Lautrec 
appeared on the opposite bank with a guard of horse 
equal in number to Alarcon’s. An empty bark was 
moored in the middle of the stream ; the attendants 
drew up in order on the opposite banks: at the 
same instant, Lannoy, with eight gentlemen, put off 
from the Spanish, and Lautrec with the same num- 
ber from the Fr^ch side of the river; the former 
had the King in his boat; the latter, the Dauphin 
and Duke of Orleans ; they met in the empty ves- 
sel ; the exchange was made in a moment : Francis, 
after a short embrace of hid children, leaped into 
Lautrec’s boat, and reached the French shore. He 
mounted at that instant a Turkish horse, waved bis 
hand over his head, and with a joyful voice crying 
aloud several times, ** t am yet a King,” galloped 
full speed to St. John de Luz, and from thence to 
Bayonne. This event, no less impatiently desired 
by tlie French nation than by their Monarch, hap- 
pened on the 18th of March, a year and twenty-two 
days after the fatal battle of Pavia 

Soon after the Emperor had taken leave of Fran- 
cis, and permitted him to begin his journey towards 
his own dominions, be set out for Seville, in order 
to solemnize his marriage with Isabella, the daugh- 
ter of Emanuel, the late King of Portugal, and the 
sister of John 111, who had succeeded him in the 
throne of that kingdom. Isabella was a Princess 
of uncommon beauty and accomplishments ; and as 
** Sudov. Hist i. 735. Gate. I. xvi. 355. 
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the Cortes, both in Castile and Aragon, had warmly 
solicited their sovereign to marry, the choice of a 
wife so nearly allied to the royal blood of both 
kingdoms was extremely acceptable to his subjects. 
The Portuguese, fond of this new connexion with 
the hrst monarch in Christendom, granted him an 
extraordinary dowry with Isabella, amounting to 
nine hundred thousand crowns, a sum which, from 
the situation of his affairs at that juncture, was of 
no small consequence to tiie Emperor. The mar- 
riage was celebrated [March 12] with that splen- 
dour and gaiety which became a great and youthful 
Prince. Charles lived with Isabela in perfect har- 
mony, and treated her on all occasions with much 
distinction and regard 

During these transactions, Charles could hardly 
give any attention to the affairs of Germany, though 
it was torn in pieces by commotions which threat- 
ened the most dangerous consequences. By the 
feudal institutions, which still subsisted almost un- 
impaired in the Empire, the property of lands was 
vested in the princes and free barons, I’heir vas- 
sals held of them by the strictest and most limited 
tenures; while the great body of the people was 
kept in a state but little removed from absolute ser- 
vitude. In some places of Germany, people of the 
lowest class were so entirely in the power of their 
masters, as to be subject to personal and domestic 
slavery, the most rigorous form of that wretched 
state. In other provinces, pfuiicularly in Bohemia 
and Lusatia, the peasants were bound to remain on 
the lands to which they belonged, and, making part 

* Ulloa Vila di Carlo V. p. 106, BolcsriBi Cow. Rornm 
Callk. p, 565. Spalatioas ap. Slrav. Corp. Hitt. Cerw. 
1081. 
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of the estate, were transferred like any other pro* 
perty from one hand to another. Even in Suabia, 
and the countries on the banks of the Khine, where 
their condition was most tolerable, the peasants not 
only paid the full rent of their farms to the landlord; 
but if they chose either to change the place of their 
abode, or to follow a new profession, before they 
could accomplish what they desired, they were 
obliged to purchase this privilege at a certain price. 
Besides this, all grants of lands to peasants expired 
at their death, without descending to their posterity. 
Upon that event, the landlord had a right to the 
best of their ca^e, as well as of their furniture; 
and their heirs, in order to obtain a renewal of the 
grant, were obliged to pay large sums by way of 
fine. These exactions, though grievous, were borne 
with patience, because they were customary and 
ancient: but when the progress of elegance and 
luxury, as well as the changes introduced into the 
art of war, came to increase the expense of govern- 
ment, and made it necessary for princes to levy 
occasional or stated taxes 6n their subjects, such 
impositions, being new, appeared intolerable; and 
in (ilermany, these duties being laid chic6y upon 
beer, wine, and other necessaries of life, affected 
the common people in the most sensible manner, 
'fhe addition of such a load to their former burdens 
drove them to despair. It was to the valour in- 
spir€>d by resentment against impositions of this 
kind, that the Swiss owed the acquisition of their 
liberty in the fourteenth century. The same cause 
had excited the peasaqts in several other provinces 
of Germany to rebel against their superiors towards 
the end of the fifteenth and beginning of the six- 
teenth centuries; and though these insurrections 
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were not attended with like success, they could not, 
however, be quelied without much difficulty and 
bloodshed^. 

By these checks, the spirit- of the peasants was 
overawed rather than subdued ; and their grievances 
multiplying continually, they ran to arms, in the 
year 1626, with the moat frantic rage. Their first 
appearance wah near Ulm, in Suabia. The pea- 
sants in the adjacent country flocked to their stand- 
ard with the ardour and impatience natural to men 
who, having groaned long under oppression, l}eheld 
at last some prospect of deliverance ; and the con- 
tagion, spreading from province to province, reached 
almost every part of Germany. Wherever they 
came, they plundered the monasteries ; wasted the 
lands of their superiors; rased their castles, and 
massacred without mercy all persons of noble birth 
who were so unhappy as to fall into their hands*. 
Having intimidated their oppressors, as they ima- 
gined, by the violence^ of these proceedings, they 
began to consider what would be the most proper 
and eflectual method of securing themselves for the 
future from their tyrannical exactions. With this 
view, they drew up and published a memorial, con- 
taining all their demands, and declared, that while 
arms were in their hands, they would either per- 
suade or oblige the nobles to give them full satis- 
faction with regard to these. The chief articles 
were, that they might have liberty to choose their 
own pastors ; tliat they might be freed from Uie pay- 
ment of all tithes, except those of corn ; that they 
might no longer be considered as the slaves or bond- 

^ Weekend, lib. ii. p. 2. 6. 

*• Pelr. Criiiitui de Bello Raflieano, sp, Freher. Script. Rer. 
G<rBi. Argeot. 1717, toI. iii.p. 248. 
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men of their superiors; that the liberty of hunting 
and fishing might be common ; that the great forests 
might not be regarded as private property, but be 
open for the use of all ; that they might be delivereil 
from the unusual burden of taxes under which the}- 
laboured ; that the administration of justice might 
be rendered less rigorous and more impartial ; that 
the encroachments of the nobles upon meadows and 
commons might be restrained 

Mauy of these demands were extremely reason- 
able ; and, being urged by such formidable numbers, 
should have met with some redress. But those un- 
wieldy bodies, assembled in diderent places, had 
neither union, nor conduct, nor vigour. Being led 
by persons of the lowest rank, without skill in war, 
or knowledge of what was necessary for accom- 
plishing their designs ; all their exploits were distin- 
guished only by a brutal and unmeaning fury. To 
oppose this, the princes and nobles of Suabia and 
the lower Rhine raised such of their vassals as still 
continued faithful, and attacking some of the muti- 
neers with open force, and others by surprise, cut 
to pieces or dispersed all who infested those pro- 
vinces ; so that the peasants, after ruining the open 
country and losing upwards of twenty thousand of 
their associates in the Held, were obliged to return 
to their habitations with less hope than ever of relief 
from their grievances'**’. 

These commotions happened at first in provinces 
of Germany whcr<j Luther’s opinions had made lit- 
tle progress; and, being excited wholly by political 
causes, had no connexion with the disputed points 

* Sleid, Hist. p. 90. 

Seekeod. lib. ii. p. 10, Pe»r. Gnodalio!! de Raiilic«ooni» 
Tuuiolta in Grnniuia, ap. Se«rd. Script, vol. ii. p. 131, 
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in religion. But the frenzy reached at last those 
countries in which the ReformatioD was established, 
derived new strength from circumstances peculiar 
to them, and rose to a still greater pitch of extrava- 
gance. The Reformation, wherever it was received, 
increased that bold and innovating spirit to which it 
owed its birth. Men who had the courage to over- 
turn a system supported by every thing which can 
command respect or reverence, were not to be over- 
awed by any authority, how great or venerable 
soever. After having been accustomed to consider 
themselves as judges of the most important doc- 
trines in religion, to examine these freely, and to 
reject without scruple what appeared to them erro- 
neous, it was natural for them to turn the same 
daring and inquisitive eye toM'ards government, and 
to think of rectifying whatever disorders or imper- 
fections were discovered there. As religious abuses 
had been reformed in several places without the per- 
mission of the magistrate, it was an easy transition 
to attempt the redress of political grievances in the 
same manner. 

JVo sooner, then, did the spirit of revolt break 
out in Thuringia, a province subject to the Elector 
of Saxony, the inhabitants of which were mostly 
converts to Lutheranism, than it assumed a new and 
niore dangerous form. Thomas Muncer, one of Lu- 
ther’s disciples, having established himself in that 
country, had acquired a wonderful ascendant over 
d>e minds of the people. He propagated among 
diem the wildest and most enthusiastic notions, but 
»uch as tended manifestly to inspire them with bold- 
ness, and lead them to sedition. ** Luther,” he told 
Uiem, “ had done more hurt than service to religion, 
had, indeed, rescued the church from the yoke 
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of Poper||^ but his doctrines encouraged, and his 
life set an example of, the utmost licentiousness of 
manners. In order l6 avoid vice,” says he, “ men 
must practise perpetual mortification. They must 
put on a grave countenance, speak little, wear a 
plain garb, and be serious in their whole deport- 
ment. Such as prepare their hearts in this manner 
may expect that the Supreme Being will direct all 
their steps, and by some visible sign discover his 
will to them: if that illumination be at any time 
withheld, we may expostulate with the Almighty, 
who deals with us so harshly, and remind him of 
his promises. This expostulation and anger will be 
highly acceptable to God, and will at last prevail 
on him to guide us with the same unerring hand 
which conducted the patriarchs of old. Let us be- 
ware, however, of offending him by our arrogance ; 
but as all men are equal in his eye, let them return 
to that condition of equality in which he formed 
them; and, having all things in common, let them 
live together like brethren, without any marks of 
subordination or preeminence 

Extravagant as these tenets were, they flattered 
so many passions in the human heart as to make a 
deep impression. To aim at nothing more than 
abridging the power of the nobility, was now con- 
sidered as a trifling and partial reformation, not 
worth the contending for ; it was proposed to level 
every distinction among mankind, and, by abolish- 
ing property to reduce them to their natural state 
of equality, in which all should receive their sub- 
sistence from one comipon stock. Muncer assured 
them that the design was approved of by Heaven, 
and that the Almighty had in a dream ascertained 
S«ckend. lib. ii. p. 13. Sleid. HUt. p. 83. 
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him of its success. The peasants set ab^t the ex- 
ecution of it, not only with the rage whicif animated 
those of their order in other parts of Germany, but 
with the ardour which enthusiasm inspires. They 
deposed the magistrates in ail the cities of which 
they were masters; seized the lands of the nobles, 
aud obliged such of them as they got into their 
bands, to put on the dress coi^moniy worn by pea- 
sants, and, instead of their former titles, to be 
satished with the appellation given to people in the 
lowest class of life. Great numbers engaged in this 
wild undertaking; but Muncer, their leader and 
their prophet, was destitute of the abilities necessai|r 
for conducting it. He bad all the extravagance, 
byt not the courage, which enthusiasts usually pos- 
sess. It was with difficulty he could be persuaded 
to take the field ; and though he soon drew together 
eight thousand men, be suffered himself to be sur- 
rounded by a body of cavalry under the command 
of tlie Elector of Saxony, the Landgrave of Hesse, 
and the Duke of Brunswick. These princes, un- 
willing to shed the blood of their deluded subjects, 
sent a young nobleman to their camp, with the offer 
of a general pardon, if Uiey would immediately lay 
down their arms, and deliver up the authors of the 
sedition. M uncer, alarmed at this, began to harangue 
his followers with his usual vehemence, exhorting 
them not to trust these deceitful promises of their 
oppressors, nor to desert the cause of God, and of 
Christian liberty. 

But the sense of present danger making a deeper 
impression on the peasants than his eloquence, con- 
fusion and terror were vfsible in every face, when a 
rainbow, which was the emblem that, the mutineers 
bad paintefl on their colours, happening to appear 

VOL. II. B B 
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in the cl<^8, Muncer, with admirable presence of 
mind, lai Aold of that incident, and suddenly raising 
his eyes and hands towards heaven , — ** Behold,” 
cries he, with an elevated voice, ** the sign which 
God has given. There is the pledge of ^^r safety, 
and a token that the wicked shall bd destroyed.” 
The fanatical multitude set up instantly a great 
shout, as if victory had been certain ; and, passing 
in a moment from one extreme to another, massacred 
the unfortunate nobleman who had come with the 
offer of pardon, and demanded to be led towards 
the enemy. The princes, enraged at this shocking 
violation of the laws qf war, advanced with no less 
impetuosity, and began the attack [May 16]: but 
the behaviour of the peasants in the combat was not 
such as might have been expected either from their 
ferocity or confidence of success ; an undisciplined 
rabble was no equal match for well trained troops; 
above five thousand were slain in the held, almost 
without making resistance; the rest fled, and among 
the foremost Muncer their general. He was taken 
next day; and being condemned to such punish- 
ments as his crimes had deserved, he suffered them 
with a poor and dastardly spirit. His death put an 
end to the insurrections df the peasants, which had 
tilled Germany with such terror*^; but the endiusi- 
astic notions which he had scattered were not extir- 
pated, and produced, not long after, eflfects more 
memorable as well as more extravagant. 

During these commotions, Luther acted with ex- 
emplary prudence and moderation ; like a common 
parent, solicitous about the welfare of both parties, 
without sparing the faults* or errors of either. On 

Sleid. Hist. p. 84. Seckend. lib. ii, p. 12. Goodalios-Ta* 
malt. Ku»ticaa..l53. 
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the one hand, he addressed a monitory c^course to 
the nobles, exhorting them to treat their dependents 
with greater humanity and indulgence. On the other, 
he severely censured the seditious spirit of the pea> 
sants, advising them not to murmur at hardships 
inseparahlii^ from their condition, nor to seek for 
redress by any but legal means 

Luther’s famous marriage with Catherine a Boria, 
a nun of a noble family, who, having thrown off the 
veil, had Bed from the cloister, happened this year, 
and was far from meeting with the same approba- 
tion. Even his most devoted followers thought this 
step indecent, at a time when his country was in- 
volved in so many calamities; while his enemies 
never mentioned it with any softer appellation than 
that of incestuous or profane. Luther himself was 
sensible of the impression which it had made to 
his disadvantage; but being satislied with his own 
conduct, he bore the censure of his friends, and 
the reproaches of his adversaries, with his usual 
fortitude 

This year [May 5] the Reformation lost its Hrst 
protector, Frederic, Elector of Saxony ; but the blow 
was the less sensibly felt, as he was succeeded by 
his brother John, a more avowed and zealous, thougli 
less able patron of Luther and his doctrines. 

Another event happened about the same time, 
which, as it occasioned a considerable change in 
the state of Germany, must be traced back to its 
source. While the frenzy of the Crusades possess- 
^ all Europe during the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, several orders of feligious knighthood were 
founded in defence of the Christian faith against 
Heathens and Infidels. Among these, the Teutonic 
** SIcid. Hiit. p. 87. ^ Seckeod. lib. iivp. I5. 
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order in Germany was one of "the most illustrious, 
the knights of which distinguished themselves greatly 
in all the enterprises carried on in the Holy Land. 
Being driven at last from their settlements in the 
east, they were obliged to return to their native 
country. Their zeal and valour were too impetu- 
ous to remain long inactive. They invaded, on very 
slight prt^tences, the province of Prussia, the inha- 
bitants of which were still idolaters; and, having 
completed the conquest of it about the middle of 
the thirteenth century, held it many years as a fief 
depending on the croifn of Poland. Fierce contests 
arose, during this period, between the Grand Mas- 
ters of the order and the Kings of Poland ; the for- 
mer struggling for independence, while the latter as- 
serted their right of sovereignty with great firmness. 
Albert, a Prince of the house of Brandenburg, who 
was elected Grand Master in the year 1511, en- 
gaging keenly in this quarrel, maintained a long 
war with Sigismund, King of Poland; but havwg 
become an early convert to Luther’s doctrines, this 
gradually lessened bis zeal for the interests of his 
fraternity, so that he took the opportunity of the 
confusions in the Empire, and the absence of the 
Emperor, to conclude a treaty with Sigismund, 
greatly to his own private emolument. By it, that 
part of Prussia, which belonged to the Teutonic 
order, was erected into a secular and hereditary 


duchy, and the investiture of it granted to Albert, 
who, in return, bound himself to do homage for it to 
the Kings of Poland as their vassal. Immediately 
after diis, he made public? profession of the reformed 
religion, and married a Princess of Denmark. The 
Teutonic knights exclaimed so loudly against the 
treachery of their (trand Master that he was put 
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under the ban of the Empire ; but he still kept pos- 
session of die province which he had usurped, and 
transmitted it to bit posterity. In process of time, 
this i;ich inheritance fell to the Electoral branch of 
the family; all dependence on the crown of Poland 
was sbak^ off; and the Margraves of Brandenburg, 
having assumed the title of Kings of Prussia, have 
not only risen to an equality with the first Princes 
in Germany, but take their rank among the great 
Moharchs of Europe^. 

Upon the return of the French King to his domi- 
nions, the eyes of all the powers in Europe were 
fixed upon him, that, by observing his first motions, 
they might form a judgment concerning his subse- 
quent conduct. They were not held long in sus- 
|M;nse. Francis, as soon as he arrived at Bayonne, 
wrote to the King of England, thanking him for the 
zeal and affection wherewith he had interposed in his 
favour, to which he acknowledged that he owed the 
recovery of his liberty. Next day, the Emperor’s 
ambassadors demanded audience, and, in their mas- 
ter’s name, required him to issue such orders as were 
necessary for carrying the treaty of Madrid into im- 
mediate and full execution. He coldly answered, 
that though, for his own part, he determined religi- 
ously to perform all that he had promised, the treaty 
contained so many articles relative not to himself 
alone, but affecting the interests of the French mo- 
narchy, that he could not take any further step with- 
out consulting the States of bis kingdom, and that 
some time would be necessary, in ofder to reconcile 
their mbds to the hard conditions which he had 
consented to ratify^. This reply was considered 

** Sleid. Hist. p. 98. Pfcflel Abr^ifi d» I’Hlst. de Droit Pobl, 
p. COi, 4cc, Mem. do Bellsy, p. 97, 
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aft no obscure discovery of his being resolved to 
elude the treaty ; and the compliment paid to Henry 
appeared a very proper' step towards securing the 
asftifttance of that monarch in the war with t^ Em- 
peror, to which such a resolution would certainly 
give rise. These circumstances, added*to the ex< 
plicit declarations which Francis made in secret to 
the ambassadors from several of the Italian powers, 
fully satisfied them that their conjectures with regard 
to his conduct had been just; and that, instead of 
intending to execute an unreasonable treaty, he was 
eager to seize the tirstppportunity of revenging those 
injuries which had compelled him to feign an appro- 
bation of it. Even the doubts, and fears, and scru- 
ples, which used on other occasions to hold Clement 
in a state of uncertainty, were dissipated by Fran- 
cis’s seeming impatience to break through all bis 
engagements with tlie Emperor. The situation, in- 
deed. of affairs in Italy at tliat time did not allow 
the Pope to hesitate long. Sforza was still be- 
sieged by the Imperialists in the castle of Milan. 
That feeble Prince, deprived now of Morone’s ad- 
vice, and unprovided with every thing necessary for 
defence, found means to inform Clement and the 
Venetians, that he must soon surrender, if tliey did 
not come to his relief. The Imperial troops, as they 
had received no pay since the battle of Pavia, lived 
at discretion in the Milanese, levying such exorbi- 
tant contribatimis in that duchy, as amounte«l, if we 
may rely on Guicciardini’s calculation, to no less a 
sum than five thousand <lucats a day ; nor was it 
to be doubled but that the soldiers, as soon as the 
castle should submit, would choose to leave a mined 
country which hardly afforded them subsistence, that 
® Gaw. Itb. »tU. KiO. 
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they might take possession of more comfortable quar- 
ters in the fertile and untouched territories of the 
Pope and Venetians. The assistance of the French 
King was the only thing which could either save 
8forza, or enable him to protect their ovm domi- 
nions from the insults of the Imperial troops. 

For. these reasons, the Pope, the Venetians, and 
Duke of Milan, were equally impatient to come to 
an agreement with Francis, who, on his part, was 
no less desirous of acquiring such a considerable 
accession both of stren^ and reputation as such a 
confederacy would bring along with it. The chief 
objects' of this alliance, which was concluded at 
Cognac on the 22d of May, though kept secret for 
some time, were to oblige the Emperor to sot at 
liberty the French King’s sons, upon payment of a 
reasonable ransom ; and to reestablish Sforza in the 
({uiet possession of the Milanese. If Charles should 
refuse either of these, the contracting parties bound 
themselv«8 to bring into the held an army of thirty- 
live thousand men, with which, after driving the 
Spaniards out of the Milanese, they would attack 
the kingdom of Naples. The King of England was 
declared protector of tins league, which they digni- 
hed with the name of i/o/y, because the Pope was 
at the head of it; and in order to allure Henry more 
eftcctually, a principality in the kingdom of Naples, 
of thirty thousand ducats yearly revenue, was to l>e 
settled on him; and lands to the value of ten thou- 
sand ducats on Woisey his favourite^. 

No sooner was this league concluded than Cle- 
ment, by the plenitude of papal power, absolved 
Francis from the oath which be had taken to <d>serve 

^ P. Hester. Rer. Aaiir. lib. ix. e. S. p. 317. Rceaeti dea 
Trail, ii. 121. 
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the treaty of Madrid^. Thu» right, how pemtcious 
soever m its ejects,* and destructive of that integniy 
which is the basis of all transactions among met, 
was the natural consequence of the powers which 
the Popes arrogated as the infallible vicegerents of 
Christ upon eiulh. But as, in virtue of this pre* 
tended prerogative, they had often dispensed with 
obligations which were held sacred, the interest of 
some men, and the credulity of others, led them to 
imagine that the decisions of a sovereign pontiff 
authorized or justified actions which would, other* 
wise, have been criminal and impious. 

The discovery of Francis’s intention to elude the 
treaty of Madrid tilled the Bmperor witli a variety 
of dis(|uietiiig ihouglits. He had treated an unfor- 
tunate Prince in llie roost ungenerous manner; he 
had displayed an insatiable ambition in ail his iie^cv 
tiations wiUi his prisoner; he knew what censures 
the former had drawn u|)on him, and what appre- 
hensions the latter had excited in evcr}| court of 
Kurope ; nor had he reaped from the measures which 
he pursued any of those advantages which politi- 
ciaus are apt to consider as an excuse for the must 
criminal conduct, and a compensation for the severest 
reproaches. Francis was now out of his hamis. anti 
not one of all the mighty conseqiieiiees, which be 
had ex|>ected from Uie treaty that set liitu at lil>erty, 
was likely to take place. His rastuies*^ in retying 
so far on his owu judgin^t as to trust to the since- 
rity of Uio French King, in opposition to (he senti- 
tnents of his wisest ministers, was now apparent; 
and he easily conjectured, that the same confe- 
deraev, the tlread of which had induced him to set 
Francis at liberty, would bow be formed against 
4*piiU laiwrial. p. 1002. Piilla*. Hwl. 70. 
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him with that gallant and incensed monarch at its 
head. Belf'Condemnation and shame, on account 
of what was past, with anxious apprehensions con> 
ceming what might happen, were the necessary 
result of these reflections on his own conduct and 
situation. Charles, however, was naturally firm 
and inflexible in all his measures. To have receded 
suddenly from any article in the treaty of Madrid 
would have been a plain confession of imprudence, 
and a palpable symptom of fear; he determined, 
therefore, that it was most suitable to his dignity to 
insist, whatever might be the consequences, on the 
strict execution of the treaty, and particularly not 
(41 accept of any thing which might be offered as an 
equivalent for the restitution of Burgundy 

In consequence of this resolution, he appointed 
Lannoy and Alarcon to repair, as his ambassadors, 
to the court of France, and formally to summon the 
King, either to execute the treaty with the sincerity 
that became him, or to return; according to his oath, 
a prisoner to Madrid! Instead of giving them an 
immediate answer, Francis admitted the deputies of 
the states of Burgundy to an audience in their pre- 
sence. They humbly represented to him, that he 
bad exceeded the powers vested in a King of France, 
wlien he consented to alienate their country from the 
crown, the domains of which be was bound by bis 
coronation oath to preserve entire and unimpaired. 
Francis, in return, thanked them for their attach- 
ment to his crown, and entreated them, though very 
faintly^ to remember the obligations which he lay 
under to fulfil his engagements with the Emperor. 
The deputies, assummg a higher tone, declared that 
Umy would not obey commands which they consi- 
^ G«ic. l. stii. M6. 
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dered as illegal ; and, if he should abandon them to 
the enemies of France, they had resolved to defend 
tliemselves to the best of their power, with a ihrm 
purpose ratlier to perish than submit to a foreign 
dominion. Fpon which Francis, turning towards 
tlie Imperial ambassadors, represented to them the 
impossibility of pertbnniiig what he had undertaken, 
and offered in lieu of Burgundy, to pay the Emperor 
two mhllions of crowns. The Viceroy and Alarcon, 
who easily perceived that the scene to which they 
had been witnesses was concerted tictween the King 
and his subjects in order to impose upon them, sig- 
nified to him tlieir master’s fixed resolution not to 
depart iti the smallest point from the terms of the 
treaty, and withdrew**. Before they left the king- 
dom they had the mortification to hear the holy 
league against tlm Emperor published wiUi great 
solemnity [June 11]. 

Charles no sooner received an account of this 
confederacy than he exclaimed, in the most public 
manner, and in the harshest terms, against Francis, 
as a prince void of faiUi and of honour. He com- 
plained no less of Clement, whom he solicited in 
vain to abandon his new allies; he accused him of 
ingratitude: he taxed him with an ambition unbe- 
coming his character; he threatened him not only 
with all the vengeance which the power of an Em- 
peror can indict, but, by appealing to a general 
council, called up before bis eyes all the terrors 
arising from the authority of those nssembiies so 
formidable to the pa|ial see. It was necessa^, how- 
ever, to oppose som^hing else tliaii reproaches and 
threats to the powerful combination funned against 

** Coauavot. d« Rcb. G«], 673. Mria. d« |>. 
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him ; and tlie Kmperor, prompted by so many pas- 
sions, did. not fail to exert himself with unusual vi- 
j^our, in order to send supplies, not only of men but 
of money, which was still more needed, into Italy. 

On the other hand, the efibrts of the confederates 
bore no proportion to that animosity against the 
Kmperor, with which they seemed to enter into the 
holy league. Francis, it was thought, would have 
infused spirit and vigour into the whole bodyl He 
had bis lost honour to repair, many injuries to re- 
> enge, and the station among the princes of Europe, 
from which he had fallen, to recover. From all 
these powerful incitements, added to the natural 
impetuosity of his temper, a war more tierce and 
bloody than any that he had hitherto made upon hit 
rival, was exp^ted. But Francis had gone through 
such a scene of distress, and the impression it had 
made was still so fresh in his memory that he was 
become diilident himself, distrustful of fortune, and 
desirous of tranquillity. To procure the release of 
his sons, and to avoid the restitution of Burgundy 
hy paying some reasonable equivalent, were bis 
chief objects ; and for the sake of these, he would 
willingly have sacrificed Sforza, and the liberties of 
lUly, to the Km|)eror. He dattered himself, that 
the dread of the confederacy which he had formed 
would of itself induce Charles to listen to what was 
i'quitable: and was afraid of employing any con- 
siderable force for the relief of the Milanese, lest his 
allies, whom he had often found to be more attentive 
to tlieir own mterr'st than puncii|al in fulfilling their 
engagements, should aba^on him as soon as the 
imperialists were driven out of that country, and 
deprive his negotialiotis with the Emperor of Uiat 
weight which they derived from his being at the 
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bead of a powedul league. In the mean time the 
castle of Milan was pressed more closely than ever, 
and Sforza was now reduced to the last extremity. 
The Pope and Venetians, trusting to Francis’s con- 
currence, commanded tiieir troops to take the field, 
in order to relieve him; and an army more than suf- 
ficient for that service was soon formed. The Mila- 
nrae, passionately attaclied to their unfortunate 
Duke, and no less exasperated against the Impe- 
rialists, who had oppressed them so cruelly, were 
ready to aid the confederates in all their enterprises. 
Hut the Duke d'Urbino, their general, naturally 
slow and indecisive, and restrained, besides, by his 
ancient enmity to the family of Medici, from taking 
any step that might aggrandize or add reputation 
to the Pope^^, h>st some opportunities of attacking 
the Imperialists, and raising the siege', and refused 
to improve others. These delays gave Bourbon 
time to bring up a reinforcement of fresh troops, and 
a supply of money, lie immediately took the com- 
mand of the army [July 24], and pusherl on the 
siege wiUi such vigour, as quickly obliged Sforza to 
surrender; who, retiring to Lodi, which the confe- 
derates bad surprised, left Bourbon in full posses- 
sion of the rest of the duchy, the investiture of which 
the Kmperor had promised to grant him^. 

The Italians began now to perceive the game 
which Francis had played, and to be sensible that, 
notwithstanding ail their address and refinements in 
negotiation, which they boasted of as talents pecu- 
liarly their own, they had for once been overreached 
in those very arts by a tramomtane prince. He bad 
hitherto thrown alm<»t the whole burden of the war 
upon them, taking advantage of their edbrts, in 
»?Gaio. i. \«ii. SSi. » Ibni. i. xvii. S76, &r. 
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(>nforce the proposals which he often renewed at the 
court of Madrid for obtaining the liberty of his sons. 
The Pope and Venetians expostulated and com- 
plained^; but as they were not able to rouse Fran- 
cis from his inactivity, their own zeal and vigour gra- 
dually abated; and Clement, having already gone 
fartlier than his timidity usually permitted him, be- 
gan to accuse himself of rashness, and to relapse into 
his natural state of doubt and uncertainty. 

All the Emperor’s motions, depending on himself 
alone, were more brisk and better concerted, llie 
narrowness of his revenues, indeed, did not allow 
him to make any sudden or great effort in tlie held, 
hut he abundantly supplied that defect by his in- 
trigues and negotiations. The family of Colonna, 
the most powerful of all the Roman barons, had ad- 
hered uniformly to the Ghibeline or lmi>erial faction, 
during those herce contentions between the Popes 
and i^perors, which for several ages tilled Italy 
and Germany with discord and bloodshed. Though 
the causes which at brat gave birth to these destruc- 
tive factions existed no longer, and the rage with 
which they had been animated was in a great mea- 
sure spent, the Coionnas still retained their attach- 
ment to the Imperial interest, and, by placing them- 
selves under the protection of the Emperors, secured 
Uie quiet possession of their own territories and pri- 
vileges. The Cardinal Pompeo Colonna, a man of 
a turbulent and ambitious temper, at that time the 
head of the family, had long l^n Clement’s rival, 
to whose induence in the last conclave be imputed 
the disappointment of all his schemes for attaining 
the papal dignity, of which, from bis known con- 

RasesUi Letlere d« Principi, ii. IS7, &r. 150, 160— IM. 
vni II. r t: 
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nexion with the Emperor, he thought himself seoure. 
To an aspiring mind, thia was an injury too great to 
be forgiven ; and though he had dissembled his re- 
sentment so far as to vote for Clement at his elec- 
tion, and to accept of great offices in his court, be 
waited with the utmost impatience for an opportu- 
nity of being revenged. Don Hugo de Moncada, 
the Imperial ambassador at Rome, who was no 
stranger to these sentiments, easily persuaded him 
that now was the time, while all the papal troops 
were employed in Lombardy, to attempt something, 
which would at once avenge his own wrongs, and be 
of essential service to the Emperor his patron. The 
Pope, however, whoso timidity rendered him quick- 
sighted, was so attentive to their operations, and 
began to be alarmed so early, that he might have 
drawn together troops sufficient to have discon- 
certed all Colonna’s measures. But Moncada 
amused him so artfully with negotiations, promises, 
and false intelligence, that he lulled asleep all his 
suspicions, and prevented his taking any of the 
precautions necessary for his safety; ami, to the 
disgrace of a prince possessed of great power, as 
well as renowned for |>olitical wisdom, Colonna, at 
the head of three Uiousaml men, seized one of tlie 
gates of his capital [Sept. while he, imagining 
himself to be in perfect security, was altogetlier 
unprepared for resisting such a feeble enemy. The 
inhabitants of Rome permitted Colonna’s troops, 
from whom they apprehended no injury, to advance 
without opposition : the Pope's guards were dis- 
persed in a moment; and Clement himself, terrific<l 
at the danger, ashamed of his own creduUty, and 
deserted by almost every person, ded with precipi- 
tation into the castle of St. Angelo, which was im- 
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ioediaiely invested. The palace of the Vatican, the 
church of St, Peter, and the houses of the Pope's 
ministers and servants, were plundered in the most 
licentious manner. The rest of the city was left 
unmolested. Clement, destitute of every thmg ne* 
cessary either for subsistence or defence, was soon 
obliged to demand a capitulation; and Moncada, 
being admitted into the castle, prescribed to him, 
with all the haughtiness of a conqueror, conditions 
which it was not in his power to reject. The chief 
of these was, That Clement should not only grant a 
full pardon to the Colonnaa, but receive them into 
favour, and immediately withdraw all the troops in 
his pay from the army of the confederates in Lorn* 
bardy 

The Colonnas, who talked of nothing less than of 
deposing Clement, and of placing Pompeo, their 
kinsman, in the vacant chair of St Peter, esclaimed 
loudly against a treaty which left them at the mercy 
of a pontiff justly incensed against Uiem. But Mon- 
cada, attentive only to his master’s interest, paid 
little regard to their complaints, and, by thb fortu- 
nate measure, broke entirely the power of the con- 
federates. 

While the army of the confederates suffered such 
a considerable dirainutioD, the Imperialists received 
two great reinforcements; one from Spam under the 
command of Lannoy and Alarcon, wUch amounted 
to six thousand men ; the other was raised in the 
empnre by George Fronsperg, a Omman nobleman, 
who having served in Italy with great reputatioa, had 
acquired such influence and popularity that multi- 
tudes of his countrymen, fond, on every occasion of 
engaging in military enterprises, and impatient at 

Jotii Vita romp. Caloa. Guic. L xrii.407, Raacetii iM- 
Oiie de Principi, i. p. 104. 
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that juncture to escape from the oppression which 
they felt in religious as well as civil matters, crowded 
to his standard ; so that, without any other gratuity 
than the payment of a crown to each man, fourteen 
thousand enlisted in his service. To these the Arch- 
duke Ferdinand added two thousand horse, levied 
in the Austrian dominioi^. But aldiough the Em- 
peror had raised troops, he could not remit the sums 
necessary for their support. His ordinary revenues 
were exhausted ; the credit of princes, during the 
infancy of commerce, was not extensive; and the 
Cortes of Castile, though every art had been tried 
to gain them, and some innovations had been made 
in the constitution in order to secure their concur- 
rence, peremptorily refnsed to grant Charles any 
extraordinary supply^; so that the more his army 
increased in number, the more were his generals 
embarrassed and distressed. Bourbon, in particu- 
lar, was involveri in such difficulties that he stood 
in need of all his address and courage in order to 
extricate himself. Large sums were due to the 
Spanish troops already in the Milanese, when Frons- 
perg arrived with sixteen thousand hungry Germans 
tlestitute of ever)' thing. Both made their demands 
with Cijua! fierceness; the former claiming their 
arrearN, and the latter, the pay which had been pro- 
mised Uieiii on their entering Lombardy. Bourbon 
was altogether incapable of giving satisfaction to 
either. In this situation, he was constrained to 
commit acts of violence extremely shocking to his 
own nature, which was generous and humane. He 
seized the princifud citizens of Milan, and by threats, 
and even by torture, forcerl from them a considerable 
sum; he rifled the churches of all their plate and 
oniaroeuts; the inadequate supply which these af- 

** SuhJot. I. HI I. 
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forded, he distributed among the soldiers, with so 
many soothing expressions of bis sympathy and 
afiectioD, that, though it fell far short of the sums 
due to them, it appeased their present murmurs^. 

Among other expedients for raising money, Bour- 
bon granted his life and liberty to Moroni, who hav- 
ing been kept in prison since his intrigue with Pes- 
cara, had been condemned to die by the Spanish 
Judges empowered to try him. For this remission 
he paid twenty thousand ducats ; and such were his 
singular talents, and the wonderful ascendant which 
he always acquired over the minds of those to whom 
he had access, that, in a few days, from being Bour- 
bon’s prisoner, he became his prime confidant, with 
whom he consulted in all affairs of importance. To 
his insinuations must be imputed Uie suspicions 
which Bourbon began to entertain, that the Emperor 
had never intended to grant him the investiture of 
Milan, but bad appointed Leyva, and the other Spa- 
nish generals, rather to be spies on his conduct, than 
to cooperate heartily towards the execution of his 
schemes. To him likewise, as he still retained, at 
the age of fourscore, all the enterprising spirit of 
youth, may be attributed^the bold and unexpected 
measure on which Bourbon soon after ventured". 

Such, indeed, were the exigencies of the Imperial 
troops in the Milanese that it became indispensably 
necessary to take some immediate step for their 
relief. The arrears of Uie soldiers increased daily ; 
the Emperor made no remittances to his generals ; 
and die utmost rigour of military extortion could 
draw nothing more from a country entirely dcained 
and mined. In this situation th^ was no choice 


” Ripumofxt. llwL lib. i*. p. TI7. 
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left, but either to disband the army, or to march for 
subsistence into the enemy's country. The territo- 
ries of the Venetians lay nearest at hand ; but they, 
with their usual foresight and prudence, had taken 
such precautions as secured them from any insult 
Nothing, therefore, remained but to invade the do- 
minions of the church, or of the Florentines; and 
Clement hod of late acted such a part as merited 
the . severest vengeance from the Fniperor. No 
H(K»n4‘r <lid the papal troops return to Rome after the 
insurrection of the Coioniias, than, without paying 
any reganl to the treaty with Moncada, he de- 
gratltHl tiu! Curtlinal Colonna, excommunicate<l the 
rest of the family, seized their places of strength, 
ami waste<l tlieir lands with all the cruelty which 
tlic smart of a recent injury naturally excites. After 
this he turned his arms against Naples, and as his 
opemtioiis were seconded by the French fleet, he 
mmie some iwogress towards the conquest of that 
kingdom; the Viceroy being no less destitute than 
the other Im|Mmal generals of the money requisite 
for a vig<»roiis defence^. 

1.V27.] These proc4>e<liiigs of the Pojm? Justifiecl, 
in ap|H>arunce, the nietisiinES which Bourbon’s situa- 
tion remlertsl lu'cessary ; and he set about execu- 
ting them under such disadvantages, as furnish the 
stroiigot pniof both of the de>|mir t<» which he was 
rcductsl, and of the greatness of his abilities which 
were able to surmount so many obstacles. Having 
I'onimitteil the government of Milan to Leyva, whom 
Im' was not unwilling to leave liehind, he began his 
roait'h in Uie depth of winter [Jan. 30], at the bead 
of twenty-* live thousand men, coropoMnl of nations 
differing from each other in language ami manners ; 

Jotii \iu rpnp. t'oloa. Guir. I. xriii. tW. 
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without mpney, without magazines, without artillery, 
without carriages; in short, without any of those 
things which arc necessary to the smallest party, 
and which seem essential to the existence and mo> 
tions of a great army. His route lay through a 
country cut by rivers and mountains, in which the 
roads were almost impracticable: as an addition to 
his difficulties, the enemy’s army, superior to his own 
\i\ number, was at hand to watch all his motions, 
and to improve every advantage. But his troops, 
impatient of their present hardships, and allured by 
the hopes of immense booty, without considering 
how ill prepared they were for a march, followed 
him with great cheerfulness. His first scheme was 
to have made himself master of Placentia, and to 
have gratified his soldiers by the plunder of that 
city : but the vigilance of the confwierate generals 
rendered the design abortive; nor liarl he Ixitter suc- 
cess ill bis project for the reduction of Bologna, 
which was seasonably supplieit with as many trrmps 
us secured it from the insulU of an army which bad 
Mciiher artillery nor ammunition. Having failed in 
lx)th these attempts to become master of some great 
city, he was under a necessity of ailvancing. But 
he had now been two months in the field ; his troops 
had suffererl every calamity that a long march, toge- 
ther with the uncommon rigour of the season, could 
bring upon men destitute of all necessary accommo- 
dations in an enemy’s country ; the magnificent pro- 
mises to which t^y trusted had hitherto proved 
altogether vain ; they saw no prospect of relief ; Uudr 
patience, tried to the utmost, failed at last, and thc^y 
broke out into open mutiny. Some officers, who 
rashly attempted to restrain them, fell victims tr> 
their fury. Bourlmn himself, not daring to appt'ar 
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during the iirst transports of their rage, was obliged 
to fly secretly from his quarters^. But this sud- 
den ebullition of wrath began at last to subside; 
when Bourbon, who possessed, in a wonderful de- 
gree, the art of governing the minds of soldiers, 
renewed his promises with more confidence than 
formerly, and assured them that they would be soon 
accomplished. He endeavoured to render their hard- 
ships mure tolerable, by partaking of them himself; 
he fared no better than the meanest sentiiiel; he 
inarched along with them on foot; he joined them 
in singing their camp ballads, in which, with high 
praises of his valour, they mingled many strokes of 
military raillery on his poverty ; and wherever they 
came, he allowed them, as a foretaste of what he 
had promised, to plunder the adjacent villages at 
iliscretion. Encouraged by all these soothing arts, 
they entirely forgot tlieir suflerings and complaints, 
and followed him with the same implicit confidence 
as formerly®*. 

Bourbon, meanwhile, carefully concealed his in- 
Umtions. Home and Florence, not knowing on 
which the blow would fall, were held in the most 
disquieting state of suspense. Clement, equally 
solicitous for the safety of both, fluctuated in more 
than his usual uncertainty; and while the rapid ap- 
proach of danger called for prompt and decisive 
measures, he spent the time in deliberations which 
came to no issue, or in taking resolutions, which, 
next day, his restless mind, more sagacious in dis- 
iH'ming than in obviating difficulties, overturned, 
without being able to fix on what should be substi- 
tuted in their place. At one time he determined to 

C.'aic. I. wiii. tXt. Jo*» Vit Colo«. 163. 
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unite himself more closely than ever with his allies, 
and to push on the war with vigour ; at another, he 
inclined to bring all differences to a final accommo- 
dation by a treaty with Lannoy, who, knowing his 
passion for negotiation, solicited him incessantly 
with proposals for that purpose. His timidity at 
length prevailed, and led him to conclude an agree- 
ment with Lannoy [March 15], of which the follow- 
ing were the chief articles: That a suspension of 
arms should take place between the Pontifical and 
Imperial troops for eight months: that Clement 
should advance sixty thousand crowns towards sa- 
ti^fying the demands of the Imperial army : that the 
CVIoiinas should be absolvetl from censure, and 
their former dignities and possessions be restored to 
them : that the Viceroy should come to Home, and 
prevent Bourbon from approaching nearer to that 
city, or to Florence^. On Uiis hasty trt'aty, which 
dt'prived him of all hopes of assistance from his 
allies, without affording him any solid foundation of 
MK^iirity, Clement relied so 6rmly that, tike a man 
extricated at once out of all difficulties, he was at 
|>erfect ease, and in the fullness of his confidener; 
disbanded all his troops except as many as were 
sufficient to guard his own person. This amazing 
confidence of Clement, who on every other occasion 
was fearful and suspicious to excess, appean^d so 
unaccountable to (jiiicciardini, who, being at tliat 
time tbo |>ontifical commissary general anti resident 
in the confederate army, haft great opportunities, as 
well as great abilities, for observing how chimerical 
all his hopes were, that he imputes the Pope’s con- 
duct, at this juncture, wholly to infatuation, which 
Uiose who are <hK)rae<i to ruin cannot avokr*'\ 

»» O'uk. I. 436. « Ibid. IIC. 
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Lannoy, it would seem, intended to have executed 
the treaty with great sincerity ; and having detached 
Clement from the confederacy, wished to turn Bour- 
bon’s arms against the Venetians, who, of all the 
powers at war with the Emperor, had exerted the 
greatest vigour. With this view he dispatched a 
courier to Boiirlx)!], informing him of the suspension 
of arms, which, in the name of their common mas- 
ter, he had concluded with the Pope. Bouriron had 
otlier schemes, and he had prosecuted them now too 
far to think of retreating. To have mentioned a 
n;treat to his soldiers would have been dangerous ; 
his command was independent of Lannoy ; lie was 
fond of mortifying ^ man whom he had many r^- 
s«^ns to hate: for these reasons, without paying tb' 
least regard to the message, he continued to ravage 
the ecclesiastical territories, and to advance towards 
Florence. IJ pon this, all Clement's terror and anx- 
iety returning with new force, he hail recourse to 
l^annoy, and entreated and conjured him to put a 
stop to Bourl>on’s progress. Lannoy accordingly 
set out for his camp, but durst not approach it; 
Itourlion’s soldiers having got notice of the truce, 
r.tgeil and threatencHl, demanding the accorapUsh- 
meiit of the promises to which they had trusted; 
their general himself could hardly restrain them; 
every iK'rson in Rome perceived that nothing rc^- 
nioined but to prepare for resisting a storm which it 
was now im(Kissible to dispel. Clement alone, rely- 
ing on some ambiguous and deceitful professions 
w liich Bourbon made of his inclination towards peace, 
.sunk bat’k into his former security*^. 

Bourlxm, on bis part, was far from being fn^' 
from solicitude. All his attempts on any place nt 
'* (iuic. I 137, %\r. Mi'rn. tie Bellar, |». I00> 
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importance had hitlierto miscarried; and Florenct', 
towards which he had been approaching for some 
ume, was, by the arrival of the Duke d’Urbino’s 
army, put in a condition to set his power at defi- 
ance. As it now became necessary to change his 
route, and to take instantly some new resolution, he 
Hxtd, without hesitation, on one which was no less 
daring in itself than it was impious according to the 
opinion of that age. This was to assault and plun- 
der Rome. Many reasons, however, prompted him 
to it. He was fond of thwarting Lannoy, who had 
undertaken for the safety of that city ; ho imagined 
that the Emperor would be highly pleased to see 
(/lenient, the chief author of the league against him, 
iiumbled ; he Hattered himself, that by gratifying tlie 
rapacity of his soldiers with such immense booty, 
he would attocii them for ever to his interest; or 
(which is still more probable than any of these) ho 
hoped that, by means of the power and fame which 
he would acquire from the conquest of tin; first city 
m Christendom, he miglit lay the foundation of an 
independent power; and that, aftc>r shaking olf all 
cunnoxioii with the Emperor, be might take posses- 
sion of Naples, or of some of the Italian states, in 
his own narae^. 

Whatever his motives were, he executed his re- 
solution with rapidity equal to the boldness with 
which he had formed it. His soldiers, now that 
they had their prey full in view, complained neither 
of fatigue, nor famine, nor want of pay. No sooner 
did they begin to move from Tuscany towards 
Rome than the Pope, sensible at last how fallacious 
the hopes had been on which he reposed, start eil 
from his securit)’. But no time now remaimsi, even 
« Br*al. if. 271. »i. ISO. Beirani ikHsaeat. 
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for a bold and decUive pontif)', to have taken proper 
measures, or to have formed any effectual plan of 
defence. Under Clementes feeble conduct, all was 
consternation, disorder, and irresolution'. He col- 
lected, however, such of his disbanded soldiers as 
still remained in the city ; he armed the artificers of 
Home, and the footmen and train-bearers of the 
cardinals; he repaired the breaches in the walls; 
he be^an to erect new works ; he excommunicated 
BourlK>u and all his troops, branding the Germans 
with the name of Lutherans, and the Spaniards with 
that of Moors Trusting to these ineffectual mili- 
tary preparations, or to his spiritual arms, which 
were still more despised by rapacious soldiers, he 
seems to have laid aside his natural timidity, and con- 
trary to tlie advice of airhis counsellors, determined 
to wait the approach of an enemy whom he might 
easily have avoided by a timely retreat. 

Bourbon, who saw the necessity of dispatch, now 
that his intentions were known, advanced with such 
speed that he gained several marches on the Duke 
dTJ rhino’s array, and encamped in the plains of 
Borne oil tlie evening of the 5th of May. From 
theiiee he showed his soldiers the palaces and 
churches of that city, into which, as the capital of 
the Christian commonwealth, the riches of all Bu- 
nipe had flowed during many centuries, without 
having been once violated by any hostile hand ; and 
commanding tliem to refresh Uicmsclves that night, 
as a preparation for the assault next day, jjiromised 
them, in reward of their toils and valour, the posses- 
sion of all the treasures accuroulateil tlicre. 

Early in the morning Bourbon, who had deter- 
inincil to disting^uish Uiat day either by bis death or 
** Weekend, lib, ti. CM. 
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the success of his enterprise, ap{)carcd at the head 
of his troops clad in complete armour, above which 
he wore a vest of white tissue, that ho might be 
more conspicuous both to his friends and to his ene- 
mies; and as4ill depended on one bold impression, 
he led them instantly to scale the walls. Tliree dis- 
tinct bodies one of Germans, another of Spaniards, 
and the last of Italians, the three different nations 
()f whom the army was composed, were appointed 
to this service ; a separate attack was assigned to 
each; and the whole army advanced to support 
Uiem as occasion should require. A thick mist 
concealed their approach until they reached almost 
the brink of the ditch which surrounded the suburbs : 
having planted their laddcr| in a moment, each bri- 
ciade rushed on , the assault with an impetuosity 
heightened by national emulation. They were re- 
ceived at first with fortitude equal to their own ; thci 
Swiss in the Pope’s guards, and the veteran soldiers 
who had been assembled, fought with a courage 
l>r‘Coming men to whom the defence of the noblest 
city in the world was intrusted. Bourbon’s troops, 
notwithstanding ail their valour, gained no ground, 
and even began to give way; when their leader, 
jKTCciving that on this critical moment the fate of 
the day depended, leaped from his horse, presse<l to 
the front, snatr^hed a scaling-ladder from a soldier, 
planted it against the wall, and began to mount it, 
encouraging his men with his voice and hand to 
follow him. But at that very instant, a musket 
bullet from the ramparts pierced his groin with a 
wound, which he immediately felt to be mortal ; 
but he retainefl so much presence of mind as to 
desire those who were near him to cover his lx)dy 
with a cloak, that his death might not dishearten 
VOL. II. on 
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his troops ; and soon after he expired with a coo- 
rage worthy of a better cause, and which would 
have entitl^ him to the highest praise, if he ba<l 
thus fiedlen in defence of his country, and not at Uic 
head of its enemies^. 

This fatal event could not be concealed from the 
army ; the soldiers soon missed their general, whom 
they were accustomed to see in every time of dan- 
ger : but instead of being disheartened by their loss, 
it animated them with new valour; the name of 
Bourbon resounded along the line, accompanied with 
the cry of blood and revenge. The veterans who 
<lefcnded the walls were soon overpowered by num- 
bers ; the untrained body of city recruits fled at (he 
sight of danger: &nd t^e enemy, with irresistible 
violence, rushed into the town. 

During the combat, Clement was employed at 
the high altar of St. Peter's church in oflering up to 
Heaven unavailing prayers for victory. No sooner 
was he informed that his troops began to give way 
than he fled with precipitation ; and with an infatua- 
tion still more amazing than any thing already men- 
tioned, instead of making his escape by the opposite 
gate, where there was no enemy to oppose it, he 
shut himself up, together with thirteen canlinals, the 
foreign ambassadors, and many persons of distinc- 
tion, in the castle of St. Angelo, which, from his 
late misfortune, he might have known to be an inse- 
cure retreat. In his way from the Vatican to that 
fortress, he saw his troops flying before an enemy, 
who pursued without giving quarter; he heard the 
cries and lamentations of the Homan citizens, and 
beheld the beginning of those calamities which his 

Min. d« Belltj, 101. C,Dic. I. xviii. p. 415, Ac. (JrnT* 
d« Brsiit. ir. 257. Ac. 
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own credulity and ill conduct had brought upon his 
subjects®*. 

It is impossible to describe, or even to imagine, 
the misery and horror of that scene which followed. 
Whatever a city taken by storm can dread from 
military rage, unrestrained by discipline ; whatever 
excesses the ferocity of the Germans, the avarice of 
the Spaniards, or the licentiousness of the Italians 
could commit, these the wretched inhabitants were 
obliged to suffer. Churches, palaces, and the bouses 
of private persups were plundered without distinc- 
tioQ. No age, or character, or sex, was exempt 
from injury. Cardinals, nobles, priests, matrons, 
virgins, were all the prey of soldiers, and at Uie 
mercy of men deaf to the voice of humanity. Nor 
did tlicse outrages cease, as is usual in towns which 
are carried by assault, when the first fury of the 
storm was over ; the Imperialists kept possession of 
Home several months ; and, during ail that time, the 
indolence and brutality of the soldiers hardly abated. 
Their booty in ready money alone amounted to a 
million of ducats ; what they raised by ransoms and 
exactions far exceeded that sum. Rome, though 
tiken several different times by the northern na^ 
tions, who overran the Empire in the fifth and sixtli 
centuries, was never treat^ with so much cruelty 
by the barbarous and heathen Huns, Vandals, or 
Goths, as now by the bigoted subjects of a Catholic 
monarch®®. 

After Bourbon’s death, the command of the lm> 
perial army devolved on Philibert de Chalons Prince 

Jor. Vit. Colon. 165. 

Jov. Vit. Colon. 166. Goie. I. XTUi.440, kt. Comment. 

^ apU Urhe Rom, ip. Scardiam, ii. SSO. Ullon Vita del Carlo V . 
p. 1 to, he. Giaanonne Hut. of Nap. b. aaai. c. 3. p. 507. 
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of Orange, who with difficulty prevailed on as many 
of his soldiers to di^sist from the pillage as wore ne- 
cessary to invest the castle of St. Angelo. Clement 
wa.s immediately sensible of his error in having re- 
tired into that ill provided and untenable fort. But 
as the lin{M>rialists, scorning discipline and intent 
only on plunder, pushed the siege with little vigour, 
ho did not despair of holding out until the Duke 
d’C rhino could come to his relief. That general 
a<lvaiiced at Uic head of an army composed of 
Venetians, Florentines, and Swiss^ in the pay of 
i’ranci', of suffieieiit strength to have delivered Cle- 
ment from tlie present danger. But d’F rhino pre- 
ferring the indulgence of his hatred against the 
family of Medici to the glory of delivering the capi- 
tal of Christendom, and tlie head of the church, 
pronounccil the entcqirise to be too hazardous; and, 
from an exquisite retinement in revenge, having 
iiiurclicd forward so far, that his army being seen 
from the ramparts of St. Angelo ilattcre<l the Pope 
with the prospect of certain relief, he immediately 
whcele<l al>out and retired Clennmt, deprived 
of every resource, and riKlueed to such (‘xtrcniity of 
famine as to fectl on asses Aesh^\ was obliged to 
capitulate [June 0] on sm h conditions as the con- 
qiiciors were pleaseil to prescrilM*. lie agreed to 
pay four hundred thousand ducats to the army; to 
surrender to the Fni|)eror all the places of strength 
Ix'longiiig to the church; and, besides giving hos- 
taffcs, to rtmiain a prisoner himself until the chief 
urlicles were |H'rt*ormed. He w n.H committed U> the 
care of Alari'on, wlio, by his severe vigilance in 
guanling rruiieis, had given full pr(K)f of his being 
«|iialitie<i for that ollice; and thus, by a singular 
(laic. I. liO. ” Jor. \i|. (‘olao. H»7. 
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accident, the same man had the custody of the two 
most illustrious personages who had been made pri- 
soners in Europe during several ages. 

The account of this extraordinary and unexpected 
event was no less surprising than agreeable to the 
llmperor. But in order to conceal his joy from his 
subjects, who were filled with horror at the success 
and crimes of their countrymen, and to lessen the 
indignation of the rest of Europe, he declared that 
Borne had been assaulted wit^ut any order from 
him. He wrote to all the Princes with whom he 
was in alliance, disclaiming his having had any 
knowledge of Bourbon’s intention He put him- 
s<>lf and court into mouromg; commanded the re- 
joicings which had been ordered for the birth of his 
Hon Philip to be stopped ; and employing an arii- 
Hce no less hypocritical than gross, he uppointe<l 
prayers and processions throughout all Spain for thf': 
recovery of the Pope’s liberty, which, by an order 
to his generals, he could have immediately graiitetl 
him^'\ 

The good fortune of the House of Austria was 
no less conspicuous in another part of Europe. 8o- 
iyman having invaded Hungary with an army of 
three hundred thousand men, Lewis 11. King of that 
country and of Bohemia, a weak and uDexperience<l 
Prince, advanced rashly to meet him with a body 
of men which did not amount to thirty thousand. 
With an imprudence still more unpardonable, 1 h^ 
gave the command of these troops to Paul Toroorri, 
a Franciscan monk. Archbishop of Golocxa. This 
awkward general, in the dress his order, girt with 

^ Ra»r4>iii liCtlrre di Priiiripi, ii. 2X4. 

^ ^leid. 109. Sudor, i. S22. Muroc. Ifisl. \cnrU, hb, Hi 
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it» cord, marched at the head of tlie troops; and 
hurried on by his own presumption, as well as by 
the impetuosity of nobles who despised danger, but 
were impatient of long service, he fought the fatal 
battle of Mohacz [Aug. 29, 1520], in which the 
King, the flower of the Hungarian nobility, and up* 
wards of twenty thousand men, fell the victims of his 
folly and ill conduct. Solyman, after bis victory, 
seized and kept possession of several towns of the 
greatest strengtli in the southern provinces of H un- 
gary, and, overrunning the rest of the country, car* 
rietl near two hundred thousand persons into cap* 
tivity. As I^wis was the last male of the royal 
family of Jagellon,the Archduke Ferdinand claimed 
both his cmwns. This claim was founded on a 
<iouble title ; the one derived from the ancient pre* 
tensions of the House of Austria to both kingdoms; 
tlu' other, from the right of his wife, the only sister 
of the deceased monarch. The feudal institutions, 
however, subsisted Imth in Hungary and Hoheniia 
ill such vigour, an<l the nobles posst^sctl such ex* 
tensive power, that the crowns were still elective, 
and I'crdinoinrs rights, if tliey had not been |>ower- 
fnlly supported, would have met with little regard. 
Kut his own [icrsonal merit; the respi>ct due to the 
brother of the greatest monarch in Christendom; 
the ner'essity of choosing a Prince able to afford 
his subjects some additional protection against the 
'I'urkish arms, which, as they had recently felt their 
|a»wer, they greatly dreaded ; together with the in- 
trigue's of his sister, who had been married to the 
late King, overcame the prejudices which the Hun- 
garians had conceived against the Archduke as a 
foreigner; and, though a considerable party voted 
for tlic VaywiMlc of TraiiHvKania, at length secured 
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Ferdinand the throne of that kingdom. The states 
of Bohemia imitated the example of their neighbour 
kingdom; but in order to ascertain and secure their 
own privileges, they obliged Ferdinand, before his 
coronation, to subscribe a deed which they term a 
Reverse^ declaring that he held that crown not by 
any previous right, but by their gratuitous and vo- 
luntary election. By such a vast accession of ter- 
ritories, the hereditary possession of which they 
secured in process of time to their family, the Princes 
of the House of Austria attained tliat preeminence 
in power which hath rendered them so formidable to 
the rest of Germany 
The dissensions between the Pope and 
proved extremely favourable to the progress of Lu- 
theranism. Charles, exasperated by ClemeiiFs con- 
duct, and fully employed in o|)[)osing the league 
which he had formed against him, had little iticliiia- 
tioii, and less leisure, to take any measures for sup- 
pressing Uie new opinions in Germany. In a diet 
of the Hmpire held at Spires [June 2*>, 1620], the 
state of religion came to be considered ; and all that 
the Fmperor reijuired <»f the Princes was, that they 
would wait patiently, and without encouraging inno- 
vations, for the meeting of a general council which 
In? had demanded of the Pope. I'hey, in return, 
acknowledged Uie convocation of a council to be 
the pro|>er and regular step towards reforming abuses 
in the church ; hut contended, that a national coun- 
cil held in Germany would be more clfectual for tliat 
purpose than what be had proposed. To his advice, 
concerning the discouragement of innovations, they 

Stepb. Broderick rrocsncoliarii llnnf^ar. Cladei* in Teinpo 
Mobar/ «p. Srardium, ii. glH. P. B»rrc tliat. d' Alietnagnc, 
torn >111. pail i. I*. lUS, 
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paid so little regard that, even during the meeting 
of the diet at Spires, the divines who attended the 
h^cctor of Saxony and Landgrave of Hesse Caftsel 
thither preached publicly, and administered the sa- 
craments according to the rites of the Reformed 
Church^^. The Emperor’s own example imbol- 
doned the Germans to treat the Papal authority with 
little reverence. During the heat of bis resentment 
against Clement, he had published a long reply to 
an angry brief which the Pope had intended as an 
apology for his own conduct. In this manifesto, 
the Emperor, after having enumerated many in- 
stances of that pontiff’s ingratitude, deceit, and am- 
bition, all which he painted in the strongest and 
most aggravated colours, appealed from him to a 
general council. At the same time he wrote to the 
college of cardinals, complaining of Clement’s par- 
tiality and injustice ; and requiring them if he refused 
or delayed to call a council, to show their concern 
for the peace of the Christian church, so shamefully 
neglected by its chief pastor, by summoning that 
assembly in their own name^^. This manifesto, 
little inferior in virulence to the invectives of Luther 
himself, was dispersed over Germany with great 
industry; and, being eagerly read by persons of 
every rank, did much more than counterbalance the 
effect of all Charles’s declarations against the new 
opinions. 

SI«Mi. 103. 
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The account of the cruel manner in which tlie Pope 
had been treated hlled all Euro|)e with astonish- 
ment or horror. To see a Christian Emperor, who, 
by ])ossessing that dignity, ought to have been the 
protector and advocate of the Holy See, lay violent 
hands on him who represented Christ on earth, and 
detain his sacred person in a rigorous captivity, was 
considered as an impiety that merited the severest 
vengeance, and which called for the immediate in- 
terposition of every dutiful son of the church. Fran- 
cis and Henry, alarmed at the progress of the Im- 
perial arms in Italy, had, even before tlie taking of 
Uome, entered into a closer alliance ; and, in order 
to give some check to the Emperor’s ambition, had 
agreed to make a vigorous diversion in the Low 
C’ouutries. The force of every motive, which had 
influenced them at that time, was now increased; 
and to these was added the desire of rescuing the 
Pope out of the Emperor’s hands, a measure no less 
politic than it appeared to be pious. This, however, 
rendered it necessary to abandon their hostile inten- 
tions against the Low Countries, and to make Italy 
the seat of war, as it was by vigorous operations 
there they might contribute most effectually towaids 
delivering Uome, and setting Clement at liberty. 
Francis being now sensible, that, in his system with 
regard to the affairs of Italy, the spirit of refinement 
had carried him too far ; and that by an excess of 
remissness, lie had allowed Charles to attain advan- 
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tageg which he might easily have prevented, was 
eager to make reparation for an error, of which he 
was not often guilty, by an activity more suitable to 
his temper. Henry thought his interposition neces- 
sary, in order to hinder the Emperor from becoming 
master of all Italy, and acquiring by that means 
such superiority of power as would enable him, for 
the future, to dictate without control to the other 
princes of Europe. Wolsey, whom Francis had 
taken care to secure by Battery and presents, the 
certain methods of gaining his favour, neglected 
nothing that could incense his master against the 
Emperor. Besides all these public consideration s, 
Henry was influenced by one of a more private 
nature : having begun, about this time, to form his 
great scheme of divorcing Catherine of Aragon, to- 
wards tlie execution of which he knew that the sanc- 
tion of Papal authority would be necessary, he was 
desirous to acquire os much merit as possible with 
Clement, by appearing to be the chief instrument of 
his deliverance. 

The negotiation, between Princes thus disposed, 
was not tedious. Wolsey himself conducted it, on 
the part of his sovereign, with unbounded powers. 
Francis treated with him in person at Amiens [July 
11], where the Cardinal appeared, and was received 
with royal magnificence. A marriage between the 
Duke of Orleans and the Princess Mary was agreed 
to as the basis of the confeileracy ; it was resolved 
thgt Italy should be the theatre of war; the strength 
of the army which should take the held, as well as 
the contingent of troops or of money, which each 
Prince should furnish, were settled ; and if the Em- 
|K;ror did not accept of the proposals which they 
were jointly to make him, they bound themselves 
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immediately to declare war, and to begin hostilities 
[Aug. 18]. Henry, who took every resolution with 
impetuosity, entered so eagerly into this new alii' 
ance that, in order to give Francis the strongest 
proof of his friendship and respect, he formally re- 
nounced the ancient claim of the Finglish monarchs 
to the crown of France, which had long been the 
pride and min of the nation ; as a full compensation 
for which he accepted a pension of fifty thousand 
crowns, to be paid annually to himself and his suc- 
cessors ^ 

The Pope, being unable to fulfil the conditions of 
his capitulation, still remained a prisoner under the 
severe custody of Alarcon. ITie Florentines no 
sooner heard what had happened at Rome, than 
they ran to arms in a tumultuous manner ; expelled 
the Cardinal di Cortona, who governed their city in 
the Pope*8 name ; defaced the arms of the Medici ; 
broke in pieces the statues of Leo and Clement; 
and, declaring themselves a free state, reestablished 
their ancient popular government. The Venetians, 
taking advantage of the calamity of their ally the 
Pope, seized Ravenna, and other places belonging 
to the church, under pretext of keeping them in de- 
posit. The Dukes of Urbino and Ferrara laid hold 
likewise on part of the spoils of the unfortunate l*on- 
tiff, whom they considered as irretrievably ruinetl 

Lannoy, on the other hand, laboured to derive 
some solid benefit from that unforeseen event, which 
gave such splendour and superiority to his master’s 
arms. For this purpose be marched to Rome, to- 
gether with Moncada and the Marquis del Guasto, 
at the hea^ of all the troops which they could assem- 

’ Herbert, H3, Af. Rrm. xiv. 203 
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ble in the kingdom of Naples. The arrival of this 
reinforcement brought new calamities on the unhappy 
citizens of Rome; for the soldiers, envying the 
wealth of their companions, imitated their licence, 
and with the utmost rapacity gathered the gleanings 
which had escaped the avarice of the Spaniards and 
Germans. There was not now any army in Italy 
capable of making head against the Imperialists ; 
and nothing more was requisite to reduce Bologna, 
and the other towns in the ecclesiastical state, than 
to have appeared before them. But the soldiers 
having been so long accustomed, under Bourbon, 
to an entire relaxation of discipline, and having 
tasted the sweets of living at discretion in a great 
city, almost without the control of a superior, were 
become so impatient of military subordination, and 
so averse to service, that they refused to leave 
Home, unless all their arrears were paid ; a condi* 
tion which they knew to be impossible. At the 
same time they declared that they would not obey 
any other person than the Prince of Orange, whom 
the army had chosen general. Lannoy, finding that 
it was no longer safe for him to remain among licen- 
tious troops, who despised his dignity and hated his 
person, returned to Naples; soon after the Marquis 
del (iiiasto, and Moncada, thought it prudent to 
quit Rome for the same reason. The Prince of 
Orange, a general only in name, and by the roost 
precarious of all tenures, the good will of soldiers, 
whom success and licence had rendered capricious, 
was obliged to pay more attention to their humours 
than they did to his commands. Thus the Emperor, 
instead of reaping any of the advantages which he 
might have expecte<l from the reduction of Rome, 
had the inortiticalion to se<* the most formidable 
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Ixxly of troops that he had ever broiiglit into the 
field, continue in a state of inactivity from which it 
was impossible to rouse them \ 

This gave the King of France and the Venetians 
leisure to form new schemes, and to enter into new 
engagements for delivering the Pope, and preserving 
the liberties of Italy. The newly restored republic 
of Florence very imprudently joined with them, and 
Lautrec, of whose abilities the Italians entertained 
a much more favourable opinion than his own mas- 
ter, was, in order to gratify them, appointed gene- 
ralissimo of the league. It was with the utmost 
reluctance he otidertook that office, being unwilling 
to expose himself a second time to the difficulties 
iuid disgraces which the negligence of the King, or 
the malice of his favourites, might bring upon him. 
The best troops in France marched under his com- 
mand ; and the King of England, though he had not 
yet declared war against the Emperor, advanced a 
considerable sum towards carrying on the expedition. 
Lautrec’s first operations were prudent, vigorous, 
and successful. By the assistance of Andrew Do- 
ris, the ablest sea officer of that age, he renderetl 
himself master of Genoa, and reestablished in Uiat 
republic the faction of the Fregosi, together with 
the dominion of France. He obliged Alexandria to 
surrender after a short siege, and reduced all the 
country on that side of the Tesino. He took Pavia, 
which had so long resisted the arms of his sovereign, 
by assault, and plundered it with that cruelty, which 
the memory of the fatal disaster that bad befallen 
the French nation before its walls naturally inspireil. 
All the Milanese, which Antonio de Leyva defende<l 
with a small body of troops kept together and siip- 
’ Ooic. I. 
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ported by his own address and industry, must hi|Tf> 
soon submitted to his power, if he had continucsd to 
bend the force of his arms against that country. 
But Lautrec durst not complete a conquest which 
would have been so honourable to himself, and of 
such adrantage to the league. Francis knew his 
confederates to be more desirous of circumscribing 
the Imperial power in Italy than of acquiring now 
territories for him; and was afraid that, if Sforta 
were once reestablished in Milan, they would second 
but coldly the attack which he intended to make on 
the kingdom of Naples. For this reason he in- 
structed Lautrec not to push his operations with too 
much vigour in Lombardy; and happily the impor- 
tunities of the Pope, and the solicitations of the Flo- 
rentines, the one for relief, and the other for protection, 
were so urgent as to furnish him with a decent pre- 
text for marching forward, without yielding to the 
entreaties of the Venetians and Sforza, who insislrnl 
on his laying siege to Milan*. 

While Lautrec advanced slowly towards Rome, 
the Emperor had time to defiberate concerning the 
disposal of the Pope’s person, who still remaimMl a 
prisoner in the castle of St. Angelo. Notwithstand- 
ing the specious veil of religion, with which he usu- 
ally endeavoured to cover his actions, Chark^s, in 
many instances, appears to have been hut little under 
Uh' influence t>f religious considerations, and had 
frequently on this occasion,' expn^sed an inclination 
to transport the Pope into Spain, that he might in- 
dulge his ambition with the spectacle of the two 
most illustrious personages in Europe successively 
prisoners in his court But the fear of giving new 

* Gaio. I. iriii. 461. Ballajr. lOT. &c. Maoroc. lliat. Ve- 
nal. liK. iii. 33S. 
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ofibiic6 to all Christendom, and of filling his own 
subjects with horror, obliged him to forego that 
satisfaction^. The progress of the conf^erates 
made it now necessary, either to set the Pope at 
liberty, or to remove liim to some place of confine- 
ment more secure than the castle of St Angelo. 
Many considerations induced him to prefer the for- 
mer, particularly his want of the money requisite as 
well for recruiting his army, as for paying off the 
vast arrears due to it. In order to obtain this, be 
had assembled the Cortes of Castile at Valladolid 
about the beginning of the year; and having laid 
U fore them the state of his sdlairs, and represented 
the necessity of making great preparations to resist 
the enemies, whom envy at the success which had 
crowned his arms would unite against him, he de- 
manded a large supply in the most pressing terms 
[Feb. 11] ; but the Cortes, as the nation was already 
exhausted by extraordinary donatives, refused to 
load it with any new burden, and, in spite of all his 
endeavours to gain or to intimidate the members, 
persisted in this resolution^. No resource, there- 
fore, remmned, but the extorting from Clement, by 
way of ransom, a sum suificientfor discharging what 
was due to his troops, without which it was vain to 
mention to them their leaving Rome. 

Nor was the Pope inactive on his part, or his in- 
trigues unsuccessful towards hastening such a treaty. 
By fiattery, and the appearance of unbounded con- 
fidence, he disarmed the resentment of Cardinal 
Colonna, and wrought upon his vanity, which made 
him desirous of showing the world, that as his power 
had at first depressed the Ptqie, it could now raise 
him to bis former dignity. By favours and pro- 
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mists he gained Moroni, who, by one of those 
wliimsical revolutions which occur so often in bis 
life, and which so strongly display his character, 
had now recovered his credit and authority with the 
Imperialists. The address and influence of two 
such men easily removed all the obstacles which 
retarded an accommodation, and brought the treaty 
for Clement's liberty to a conclusion, upon condi> 
lions lianl indeed, but not more severe than a Prince 
in his situation had reason to expect. He was 
obliged to advance, in ready money, a hundred 
thousand crowns for the use of the army ; to pay 
iht! same sum at the distance of a fortnight; and, at 
the end of three months, a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand more. He engaged not to take part in the war 
against Charles, cither in Lombardy or in Naples ; 
he granted him a bull of cruzado, and the tenth of 
ecclesiastical revenues in Spain ; and he not only 
gave hostages, but put the Emperor in possession 
of several towns, as a security for the performance 
of these articles^. Having raised the first moiety 
by a sale of ecclesiastical dignities and benefices, 
and other ex|>c<lients et}ually uncanonical, a day was 
fix«}<l for delivering him from imprisonment [Dec. 6]. 
But Clement, impatient to be free, after a tedious 
confinement of six months, as well as full of the 
suspicion and distrust natural to the unfortunate, was 
Ml much afraid tliat the Imperialists might still throw 
ill iibstacles to put off his deliverance, that he <lig- 
guist^l himself, on the night preceding the day when 
he was to he set free, in Uie habit of a merchant ; 
and Alarcon having remitted somewhat of his vigi- 
laiico ii|KHi the eomdusion of the tit'aty, he made 
his escape uiwliscovertnl. He arrived before next 
morning at Orvietto, without any attendants but a 
^ Ctiiic. I Tiiiii. U'>7,^r. 
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single officer; and from thence wrote a letter of 
thanks to Lautrec, as the chief instrument of pro- 
curing him liberty 

During these transactions, the ambassadors of 
France and England repaired to Spain, in conse- 
quence of the treaty which Wolsey had concluded 
with the French King. The Emperor, unwilling to 
draw on himself the united forces of the two nto- 
narchs, discovered an inclination to relax somewhat 
tlie rigour of the treaty at Madrid, to which, hitherto, 
lie had adhered inflexibly. He offered to accept of 
the two millions of crowns, which Francis had pro- 
posed to pay as an equivalent for the duchy of Bur- 
gundy, and to set his sons at liberty, on condition 
that he would recall his army out of Italy, and re- 
store Genoa, together with the other conquests which 
he had made in ^at country. With regard to Sforza, 
he insisted that his fate should be determined by the 
judges appointed to inquire into his crimes. These 
pro|)ositions being made to Henry, he transmitted 
them to his ally the French King, whom it more 
nearly concerned to examine and to answer them ; 
and if Francis had been sincerely solicitous, either 
to conclude peace or preserve ponsistency in his 
own conduct, he ought instantly to have closed witii 
overtures which differed but little from the proposi- 
tions which be himself bad formerly made^. But 
his views were now much changed; his alliance 
with Henry, Lautrec's progress in Italy, and the 
superiority of his army there above that of the Em- 
peror, ha^ly left him room to doubt of the success 
of his enterprise against Naples. Full of those san- 

* Gaic. 1. xTiii- 467. &c. ior. VtL Coio«. 160. Manroc. 
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gaiiie hopes, be was at do loss to find pretexts for 
rejecting or evading what the emperor had pro- 
posed. Under the appearance of sympathy with 
8forza, for whose interests he had not hitherto dis- 
covered much solicitude, he again demanded the 
full and unconditional reestablishment of that unfor- 
tunate Prince in bis dominions. Under colour of 
its being imprudent to rely on the Emperor’s sin- 
cerity, he insisted that his sons should be set at 
liberty before tlie French troops left Italy, or sur- 
rendered Genoa. The unreasonableness of these 
iletnands, as well as the reproachful insinuation with 
which they were accompanied, irritated Charles to 
such a degree that he could hardly listen to them 
with patience; and, repenting of his moderation 
which had made so little impression on his enemies, 
d(‘clared that he would not depart in the smallest 
aiticlc from the conditions which he had now oflfered. 
Upon this the French and English ambassadors (for 
Henry had bei^n drawn unaccountably to concur 
with Francis in these strange propositions) demanded 
and obtaine<l their audience of leave*®. 

1528.] Next day [Jan. 22], two heralds who had 
iiccnrnpanicKl the ambassadors on purpose, though 
they had hitherto concealed their character, having 
assumed the ensigns of their oflice, appeared in the 
Fmperor’s court ; and being admitted into his pre- 
seiieo, they, in the name of their resi>ective masters, 
and with all the solemnities customary on such 
tK'easions, denouncetl war against him. Charles 
rei'eived both with a dignity suitable to his own rank, 
but spoke to each in a tone adapted to the sentiments 
which he entertained of their sovereigns. Jle ac- 
ct ptefl the defiaiK'e of the English monarch with a 
Ktw. ii». 200. Herbert. H,>. Cuic. I. xviii. 171 
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firmness tempered by some degree of decency and 
respect. His reply to the French King abounded 
with that acrimony of expression, which personal 
rivniship, exasperated by the memory of many in- 
juries indicted as well as suffered, naturally suggests. 
He desired the French herald to acquaint his sove- 
reign, that he would henceforth consider him not only 
as a base violater of public faith, but as a stranger 
to the honour and integrity becoming a gentleman. 
Francis, too high spirited to bear such an imputation, 
had recourse to an uncommon expedient in order to 
vindicate his character. He instantly sent back the 
herald with a cartel of defiance, in which he gave 
the Emperor the lie in form, challenged him to sin- 
gle combat, requiring him. to name the time and 
place for the encounter, and the weapons with which 
he cho.se to fight. Charles, as he was not inferior 
to his rival in spirit or bravery, readily accepted the 
challenge; but, after several messages concerning 
the arrangement of all the circumstances relative to 
the combat, accompanied with mutual reproaches, 
bordering on the most indecent scurrility, all thoughts 
of tliis duel, more becoming the heroes of romance 
than the two greatest monarchs of their age, were 
entirely laid aside 

The example of two personages so illustrious drew 
such general attention, and carried with it so much 
authority, that it had considerable influence in pro- 
ducing an important change in manners all over 
Europe. Duels, as has already been observed, had 
long been permitted by the laws of all the European 
nations, and, forming a part of their jurisprudence, 
were authorized by the magistrate, on many occa- 
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sioiis, as the most proper method of terminating 
questions with regard to property , or of deciding 
those which respected crimes. But single combats 
being considered as solemn appeals to the oronis* 
cience and justice of the Supreme Being, they were ' 
allowed only in public causes, according to the pre- 
scription of law, and carried on in a judicial form. 
Men accustomed to this manner of decisions in 
courts of justice were naturally led to apply it to 
personal and private quarrels. Duels, which at first 
could be appcioted by the civil judge alone, were 
fought without the interposition of his authority, and 
in cases to which the laws did not extend, llie 
transaction between Charles and Francis strongly 
countenanced this piactipe. Upon every affront or 
injury, which seemed to touch his honour, a gentle- 
man thought himself entitled to draw his sword, and 
to call on hi.H adversary to give him satisfaction. 
Such an opinion becoming prevalent among men of 
tierce courage, of high spirit, and of rude manners, 
when offence was often given, and revenge was 
always prompt, produced most fatal consequences. 
Much of the best btooil in Christendom was shed; 
many useful lives were sacrificed ; and at some 
|>Gri(^s, war itself hath hardly been more destructive 
than these private contests of honour. So powerful, 
however, is the dominion of fashion, that neither the 
terror of penal laws, nof reverence for religion, have 
been able entirely to abolish a practice unknown 
among the ancients, and not justifiable by any prin- 
ciple of reason ; though at the same time it must be 
admitted, tliat U) tliis absurd custom we must ascribe 
in some degree the extraordinary gentleness and 
<'oniplaisanceof mo<ieni manners, and that respectful 
attention of one man to another, which at present 
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rv;nder the social intercourses of life far more agree- 
sbie and decent, than among the most civilized na- 
tions of antiquity. 

While the two monarchs seemed so eager to ter- 
minate their quanel, by a personal combat, Lautrcc 
continued his operations, which promised to be more 
decisive. His army, which was now increased, to 
thirty-live thousand men, advanced by great marches 
towards Naples [Feb]. The terror of their approach, 
as well as the remon.strances and the entreaties of 
the Prince of Orange, prevailed at last on tlie Im- 
perial troops, though with difficulty, to quit Rome, 
of which they had kept possession during ten months. 
11 ut of that flourishing army which had entered the 
city, scarcely one half remained; the rest, cut off 
by the plague, or wasted by disease, the effects of 
(iteir inactivity, intemperance, and debauchery, fell 
victims to their own crimes’^. Lautrec made the 
greatest efforts to attack them in their retreat to- 
wards die Neapolitan territories, which would have 
linished the war at one blow. But die prudence of 
their leaders disappointed all bis measures, and con- 
ducted diem with litde loss to Naples. The people 
of that kingdom, extremely impatient to shake off 
die Spanish yoke, received the French widi open 
arms, wherever they appeared to take possession ; 
and, Gaeta and Naples excepted, hardly any place 
of importance remained in the hands of the Impe- 
rialists. Tlie preservation of the former was owing 
to die strength of its fortifications ; that of the latter, 
to the presence of the Imperial army. Lautrec, 
however, sat down before Naples ; but finding it 
vain to think of reducing a city by force while de- 
fended by a whole army, be was obliged to employ 

'* fJaic. 1. xfiii. 178, 
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the slower but less dangerous method of blockade ; 
and having taken measures which appeared to him 
effectual, he conhdentlj assured his master that 
famine would soon compel the besieged to capitu- 
late. These hopes were strongly confirmed by the 
defeat of a vigorous attempt made by the enemy in 
order to recover the command of the sea. The gal- 
leys of Andrew Doria, under the command of his 
nephew Philippino, guarded the mouth of the har- 
liour. Moncada, who had succeeded Lannoy in the 
viccroyalty, rigged out a number of galleys supe- 
rior to Doria’s, manned them with a chosen body of 
Spanish veterans, and going on board himself, toge- 
ther with the Marquis del Ouasto, attacked Philip- 
pino before the arrival of the Venetian and Trench 
fleets. But the Oenoese Admiral, by his superior 
skill in naval operations, easily triumphed over the 
valour and number of the Spaniards. The Viceroy 
was killed, most of his fieet destroyed, and Guasto, 
with many officers of distinction, being taken pri- 
soners, were put on board the captive galleys, and 
sent by Philippino as trophies of his victory to hb 
uncle**. 

Notwithstanding tiiis fiatiering prospect of suc- 
cess, many circumstances concurred to frustrate 
lAutrcc’s expectations. Clement, though he always 
acknowledge his being indebted to Francis for the 
recovery of his liberty, and often complained of the 
cruel treatment which he had metwith from the £m- 
|>eror, was not influenced at this juncture by princi- 
ples of gratitude, nor which is more extraordinary, 
was ho swayed by the desire of revenge. His p^ 
luisfurlunes rendered him more cautious than ever, 
and his recollection oftlie errors which he had com - 
Goio. I. x\\. 4»7. P. Hcaltr. Ub. x. c. X. |>. iS| . 
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iDtUed, increased the natural irresolution of his mind. 
While he amused Francis with promises, he secretly 
negotiated with Charles; and being solicitous, above 
all things, to reestablish his family in Florence with 
their ancient authority, which he could not expect 
from Francis, who had entered into strict alliance 
with the new republic, he leaned rather to the side 
of his enemy than to that of his benefactor, and 
gave Lautrec no assistance towards carrying on his 
operations. The Venetians, viewing with jealousy 
the progress of the French arms, were intent only 
upon recovering such maritime towns in the Nea- 
politan dominions as were to be possessed by their 
republic, while they were altogether careless about 
the reduction of Naples, on which the success of 
the common cause depended **. The King of Eng- 
land, instead of being able, as had been projected, 
to embarrass the Emperor by attacking his territo- 
ries in the l/)w Countries, found his subjects so 
averse to an unnecessary war, which would have 
ruined the trade of the nation, that, in order to 
silence their clamours, and put a stop to the insur- 
rections ready to break out among them, ho was 
compelled to conclude a truce for eight months witli 
the Governess of the Netherlands Francis him- 
self, with the same unpardonable inattention of which 
he had formerly been guilty, and for which he had 
suffered so severely, neglected to make proper re- 
mittances to Lautrec for the support of his army 
These unexpected events retarded the progress of 
the French, discouraging both the genenU and his 
troops ; but the revolt of Andrew Doria proved a 
fatal blow to all their measures. That gallant officer, 
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the citizen of a republic, and trained up from his b' 
fancy in the sea service, retained the spirit of inde- 
pendence natural to the former, together with the 
plain liberal manners peculiar to the latter. A 
stranger to the arts of submission or dattery neces- 
sary in courts, but conscious at the same time of 
his own merit and importance, he always offered his 
advice with freedom, and often preferred his com- 
plaints and remonstrances with boldness. Ibe 
French ministers, unaccustomed to such liberties, 
determined to ruin a man who treated them with so 
little deference; and though Francis himself had 
a just sense of Doria’s services, as well as a high 
esteem for his character, the courtiers, by continu- 
ally representing him as a man haughty, intractable, 
and more solicitous to aggrandize himself than to 
promote the interest of France, gradually under- 
mined the foundations of bis credit, and hllcd the 
King’s mind with suspicion and distrust. From 
thence proceeded several affronts and indignities put 
upon Doria. His appointments were not regularly 
paid; his advice, even in naval affairs, was often 
slighted; an attempt was made to seize the prisoners 
taken by'his nephew intlie seahght off Naples ; all 
which he bore with abundance of ill humour. But 
an injury offered to his country transported him be- 
yond all bounds of patience. The French began to 
fortify Savona, to clear its harbour, ami, removing 
thither some branches of trade carri^ on at Genoa, 
plainly showcfl that they intended to render that 
town, which had been long the object of jealousy 
and hatred to the Genoese, their rival in wealth ancl 
commerce. Poria, animated with a patriotic zeal 
for the honour and interest of his country, remon- 
strated against this in the highest tone, not without 
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threats, if the measure were not instantly abandoned. 
This bold action, aggravated by the malice of the 
courtiers, and placed in the most odious light, irri- 
tated Francis to such a degree that he commanded 
Barbesieux, whom he appointed Admiral of the 
Levant, to sail directly to Genoa with the French 
fleet, to arrest Doria, and to seize his galleys. This 
rash order, the execution of which could have been 
secured only by the most profound secrecy, was 
concealed with so little care, that Doria got timely 
intelligence of it, and retired with all his galleys to 
a place of safety. Guasto his prisoner, who had 
long observed and fomented his growing discontent, 
and had often allured him by magnificent promises 
to enter into the Emperor's service, laid hold on this 
favourable opportunity. While his indignation and 
resentment were at their height, he prevailed on him 
to dispatch one of his ofliccrs to the Imperial court 
with his overtures and demands. The negotiation 
was not long ; Charles, fully sensible of the impor- 
tance of such an acquisition, granted him whatever 
terms he required. Doria sent back his commis- 
sion, together with the collar of St Michael, to 
Francis, and, hoisting the Imperial colours, sailed 
with all his galleys towards Naples, not to block 
up the harbour of that unhappy city, as he had for- 
merly engaged, but to bring them protection and 
deliverance. 

His arrival opened the communication with the 
sea, and restored plenty in Naples, which was now 
reduced to the last extremity ; and the French, hav- 
ing lost their superiority at sea, were soon reduced 
to great straits for want of provisions. The Prince 
of Orange, who succeedcnl tfie Viceroy in the com- 
mand of the Imperial army, showed himself, by his 
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prudent conduct, worthy of tbaf honour which his 
good fortune and the death of his generals had twice 
acquired him. Beloved by the troops, who, remem- 
bering the prosperity which they had enjoyed under 
his command, served him with the utmost alacrity, 
he let slip no opportunity of harassing the enemy, 
and by continual alarms or sallies fatigued and 
weakened them*^. As an addition to all these mis- 
fortunes, the diseases common in that country during 
the sultry months began to break out among the 
French troops. The prisoners communicated to 
them the pestilence which the Imperial army had 
brought to Naples from Rome, and it raged with 
such violence that few, either officers or soldiers, 
escaped the infection. Of the whole army, not four 
thousand men, a number hardly sufficient to defend 
the camp, were capable of doing duty and being 
now besieged in their turn, they suffered all the 
miseries from which the Imperialists were delivered. 
Lautrec, after struggling long with so many disap- 
pointments and calamities, which preyed on bis 
mind at the same time that the pestilence wasted 
his body, died [Aug. 15], lamenting the negligence 
of his sovereign and the infidelity of bis allies, to 
which so many brave men had fallen victims By 
his death and the indisposition of the other generals, 
the command devolved on the Marquis de Saluces, 
an officer altogether unequal to such a trust. He, 
with troops no less dispirited than reduced, retreated 
in disorder to Averse ; which town being invested 
by the Prince of Orange, Saluces was under the 

Jo^it Hint lib. xYxri. p. fl. Ate. Sifcali Vila Dorir, p. 
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necessity of consenting, that he himself should re- 
main a prisoner of war, that his troops should lay 
down their arms and colours, give up their baggage, 
and march under a guard to the frontiers of France. 
By this ignominious capitulation, the wretched re- 
mains of the French army were saved ; and the Em- 
peror, by his own perseverance, and the good 'con- 
<luct of his generals, acquired once more the supe- 
riority in Italy 

The loss of Genoa followed immediately upon the 
ruin of the army in Naples. To deliver his country 
from the dominion of foreigners was Dorians liigheiM 
ambition, and had been his principal inducement to 
<}uit the service of France, and enter into that of the 
Hmperor. A most favourable opportunity for execut- 
ing this honourable enterprise now presented itself. 
The city of Genoa, afflicted by the pestilence, was 
almost deserted by its inhabitants ; the French gar- 
rison, being neither regularly paid nor recruited, was 
reduced to an inconsiderable number ; Dona’s emis- 
saries found that such of the citizens as remained, 
being weary alike of the French and Imperial yoke, 
the rigour of which they had alternately felt, were 
ready to welcome him as their deliverer, and to 
second all his measures. 

Things wearing this prombing aspect, he sailed 
towards the coast of Genoa : on his approach the 
French galleys retired ; a small body of men which 
he land^ surprised one of the gates of Genoa in 
the night time; Trivulci, the French governor, with 
his feeble garrison, shut himself up in the citadel, 
and Doria took possession of the town without 
bloodshed or resbtance [Sept. 12]. Want of pro- 
visions quickly obliged Trivulci to capitulate ; the 
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people, eager to abolish such an odious monument 
of their servitude, ran together with a tumultuous 
violence, and levelled the citadel with the ground. 

It was now in Doria’s power to have rendered 
himself the sovereign of his country, which he had so 
happily delivered from oppression. The fame of his 
former actions, the success of his present atten|pt, 
the attachment of his friends, the gratitude of his 
countrymen, together with the support of the £m> 
peror, all conspired to facilitate his attaining the 
supreme authority, and invited him to lay hold of it. 
But with a magnanimity of which there are few ex- 
amples, he sacrificed dl thoughts of aggrandizing 
himself to the virtuous satisfaction of establishing 
liberty in his couniry, the highest object at which 
ambition can aim. Having assembled the whole 
body of the people in the court before his palace, 
he assured them that the happiness of seeing them 
once more in possession of freedom was to him a 
full reward for all his services ; that, more delighted 
with the name ot citizen than of sovereign, he claimed 
no preeminence or power above his equals ; but re- 
mitted entirely to them the right of settling what 
form of government tiiey would now choose to be 
establisimd among them. The people listened to him 
with tears of admiration and of joy. Twelve per- 
sons were elected to new model the constitution of 
the republic. The infiuence of Dorians virtue and 
example communicated itself to his countrymen; 
the factions which had long torn and ruin^ the 
state seemed to be forgotten ; prudent precautions 
were taken to prevent their reviving ; and the same 
form of government which has subsisted with little 
variation since that time in Genoa was established 
with universal applause. Doria lived to a great 
age, beloved, respected, and honoured by his counr 
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trymen; and, adhering uniformly to his professions 
of moderation, without arrogating any tUng unbe- 
coming a private citizen, he preserved a great ascen- 
dant over the councils of the republic, which owed 
its being to his generosity. The authority which he 
possessed was more flattering, as well as more satis- 
factory, than that derived from sovereignty; a db- 
minion founded in love and in gratitude; and up- 
held by veneration for his virtues, not by the dread 
of his power. His memory is still reverenced by 
the Genoese, and he is distinpished in their public 
monuments, and celebrated in the works of their his- 
torians, by the most honourable of all appellations, 
THE FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY, AND 
THE RESTORER OF ITS LIBERTY**. 

1620.] Francis, in order to recover the reputation 
of his arms, discredited by so many losses, made 
new efforts in the Milanese. But the Count of 
St. Pol, a rash and unexperienced officer, to whom 
he gave the command, was no match for Antonio 
de Leyva, the ablest of the Imperial generals. He, 
by his superior skill in war, checked, with a handful 
of men, ^e brisk but ill concerted motions of the 
French ; and though so infirm himself that he was 
carried constantly in a litter, he surpassed them, 
when occasion required, no less in activity than in 
prudence. By an unexpected march he surprised, 
defeated, and took prisoner the Count of St Pol, 
ruining the French army in the Milanese as entirely 
as the Prince of Orange had ruined that which b^ 
sieged Naples**. 

** Goie. I. six. p. 408. Sifoaii Viu Doriv, p. 1146. iofU 
Hill. lib. xxt{. p. so, &e. 

*• Oaic. 1. xU. 6S0. P. B«aUr. Raran Aattr. lib. x. c. S. 
p.ZS3. Mcai. de Bellaj, p. ISI. 
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Amidst these vigorous operations in the held, each 
party discovered an impatient desire of peace, and 
continual negotiations were carried on for that pu^ 
pose. The French King, discouraged and almost 
exhausted by so many unsuccessful enterprises, was 
reduced now to think of obtaining the release of bis 
sons by concessions, not by the terror of bis arms: 
The Pope hoped to recover by a treaty whatever he 
had lost in war. The Emperor, notwithstanding 
the advantages which be had gained, had many 
reasons to make him wish for an accommodation. 
Solymaa, having overrun Hungary, was ready to 
break in upon the Austrian territories with the whole 
force of the East The Reformation gaining ground 
daily in Germany, the Princes who favoured it bad 
entered into a confederacy which Charles thought 
dangerous to the tranquillity of the Empire. The 
Spaniards murmured at a war of such unusual 
length, the weight of which rested chiefly on them. 
Hie variety and extent of the Fmperor's operations 
far exceeded what his revenues could support : his 
success hitherto had been owing chiefly to his own 
good fortune and to the abilities of his generals ; 
kior could he flatter himself that they, with troops 
destitute of every thing nesessary, would always 
triumph over enemies still in a condition to renew 
their attacks. All parties, however, were at equal 
iwos to conceal dr to dissemble their real sentiroeiits. 
The Emperor, that his inability to carry on the war 
might not be suspected, insisted on high terms in the 
tone of a conqueror. The Pope, solicitous not to 
lose his present allies before he came to any agree- 
ment with Charles, continued to make a thousand 
protestatioos of fidelity to the former, while be pri- 
vately negotiated witli the latter. Francis, afraid 
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Ibat his confederates might prevent him by treating 
for themselves with the Emperor, bad recourse to 
many dishonourable artifices, in order to turn their 
attention from the measures which he was taking to 
adjust all differences with his rival. 

In this situation of affairs, when all the contend- 
ing powers wished for peace, but durst not venture 
too hastily on the steps necessary for attaining it, 
two ladies undertook to procure this blessing so 
much desired by all Europe [May]. These were 
Margaret of Austria, Duchess Dowager of #tvoy, 
the Emperor's aunt; and Louise, Francis's mother. 
They agreed on an interview at Cambray, and, 
being lodged in two adjoining houses between which 
a communication was opened, met together without 
ceremony or observation, and held daily conferences 
to which no person whatever was admitted. An 
both were profoundly skrlled in business, thoroughly 
acquainted with the secrets of their respective courts, 
and possessed with perfect confidence in each other, 
they soon made great progress towards a final 
accommodation; and the ambassadors of all the 
confederates waited in anxious suspense to know 
their fate, the determination of Which was entirely in 
the bands of those illustrious negotiators 

But whatever diligence they used to liasten for- 
ward a general peace, the Pope bad the address and 
industry to get the start of his allies, by concluding 
at Barcelona a particular treaty for himself [June 
20]. The Emperor, impatient to visit Italy in his 
way to Giermany, and desirous of reestablishing 
tranquillity in the one counUy, before be attempted 
to <»>mpo8e the disorders which abounded in the 

** P. Hester. R«r. Aa»tr. lib. x. e. S. p. 133. de Bel- 

Isj, p. m. 
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Other, found it necoMMry to secure at least one alU> 
ance among the Italian states, on which be might 
depend. That with Clement, who courted it with 
unwearied importunity, seemed more proper than 
any other. Charles, being extremely solicitous to 
make some reparation for the insults which he bad 
offered to the sacred character of the Pope, and to 
redeem past offences by new merit, granted Cle- 
ment, notwithstanding all his misfortunes, terms 
more faviHirable than he could have expected after 
a continued series of success* Among other articles, 
lu) engaged to restore all the territories belonging to 
the ecclesiastical state ; to reestablish the dominmn 
of the Medici in Florence; to give bis natural 
daughter in marriage to Alexander the head of Uiat 
family ; and to put it in the Pope's power to decide 
concerning the fate of Sforza, and the possession of 
the Milanese. In return for these ample conces* 
sions, Clemeot gave the Emperor the investiture of 
Naples without the reserve of any tribute, but the 
present of a white steed, in acknowledgment of his 
sovereignty ; absolved all who had been concerned 
in assaulting and plundering Rome, and permitted 
Charles and his br^er Ferdinand to levy the fourth 
of die ecclesiastical revenues throughout their domi- 
nions'**. 

The account of this transaction quickened the 
negotiations at Cambray, and brought Margaret and 
Louise to an immediate agreement [Aug. 6]. The 
treaty of Madrid served as the* basis of that which 
they concluded; the latter being intended to miti- 
giUe the rigour of the hnrmer. The chief articles 
were : That the Emperor should not, for the present, 
demand the restitution of Burgundy, reserving, how- 
** Gnic. I. p. iti. 
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ever, in full force, his rights and pretensions to that 
duchy; That Francis should pay two millions of 
crowns as the ransom of his sons, and, before they 
were set at liberty, should restore such towns as he 
still held in the Milanese; That he should resign his 
pretensions to the sovereignty of Flanders and of 
Artois; That he should renounce all his pretensions 
to Naples, Milan, Genoa, and every other place 
beyond the Alps ; That he should immediately con- 
summate the marriage concluded between him and 
the Emperor’s sister Eleanora^. 

Thus Francis, chiefly from his impatience to pro- 
cure liberty to his sons, sacriflftod every thing which 
bad at first prompted him to take arms, or which 
had induced him, by continuing hostilities during 
nine successive campaigns, to protract the war to a 
length hardly knovrn in Europe before the establish- 
ment of standmg armies, and the imposition of exor- 
bitant taxes, became universal. The Emperor, by 
this treaty, was rendered sole arbiter of the fate (d* 
Italy; he delivered his territories in the Netherlands 
from an unpleasant badge of subjection; and after 
having baffled his rival in the fidd, be prescribed to 
him the conditions of peace. IPhe different conduct 
and spirit with which the two monarchs carried on 
the operations of war led naturally to such an issue 
of it Charles, inclined by temper, as well as 
obliged by his situation, concerted all his schemes 
with caution, pursued them with perseverance, and, 
observing circumstances and events with attention, 
let none escape that could be improved to advantage. 
Francis, more enterprising than steady, undertook 
great designs with warmUi, but often executed them 

P. Heat«r. R«r. A««tr. lib. x. e. 3. p. 334. SMdor. HUt, 

Empet. Cir. V. ii. 38. 
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with remissness: and, diverted by his pleasures or 
deceived by bis favourites, he lost ou several occa- 
sions the most promising opportunities of success. 
Nor had the character of the two rivals themselves 
greater influence on the operations of war than the 
opposite qualities of the generals whom they em- 
ployed. Among the Imperialists, valour tempered 
with' prudence; fertility of invention aided by expe- 
rience ; discernment to penetrate the designs of their 
enemies: a provident sagacity in conducting their 
own measures ; in a word, all the talents which form 
great commanders, and ensure victory, were conspi- 
cuous. Among the French, these qualities were 
either wanting, or the very reverse of them abounded ; 
nor could they boast of one man (unless we except 
Lautrec, who was always unfortunate) that equall^ 
the merit of Pescara, l^yva, Guasto, the Prince of 
Orange, and other leaders, whom Charles had to set 
ill opposition to them. Bourbon, Moroni, Doria, 
who by their abilities and conduct might liave been 
capable of balancing the superiority which the Im- 
perialists had acquired, were induced to abandon 
the service of France, by the carelessness of the 
King, and the malice or injustice of bis counsellors ; 
and the most fatal blows given to France during the 
progress of the war proceeded from the despair and 
resentment of these three persons. 

Tlie hard conditions to which Francis was obliged 
to submit were not the most afliicting circumstances 
to him in the treaty of Cambray. Ue lost his repu- 
tation, and the confidence of all Europe, by abandon- 
ing his allies to his rival. Unwilling to enter into 
the details necessary for adjusting their interests, or 
afraid that whatever he claimed for them must have 
l)€oii purchased by further concessions on lus own 
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part, bo gave them up in a body ; and, without the 
least provision in their behalf, left the Venetians, 
tlie Florentines, the Duke of Ferrara, together with 
such of the Neapolitan barons as had joined his 
army, to the mercy of the Emperor. They ex- 
claimed loudly against this base and perfidious ac- 
tion, of which Francis himself was so much ashamed 
that, in order to avoid the pain of hearing from their 
ambassadors the reproaches which he justly merited, 
it was some time l^fore he would consent to allow 
them an audience. Charles, on the other hand, was 
attentive to the interest of every person who had 
adhered to him : die rights of some of his Flemish 
subjects, who bad estates or pretensions in France, 
were secured; one article was inserted, obliging 
Frahcis to restore the blood and memory of the 
Constable Bourbon ; and to grant his heirs the pos- 
session of his lands which had been forfeited ; ano- 
ther, by which indemnification was stipulated for 
those French gentlemen who had accompanied Bour- 
bon in his exile^. This conduct, laudable in itself, 
and placed in the most striking light by a compari- 
son with that of Francis, gained Charles *as much 
esteem as the success of tus arms had acquired him 
(flory. 

Francis did not treat the King of England with 
the same neglect as his other allies. He commu- 
nicated to him all the steps of his negotiation at 
Cambray, and luckily found that monarch in a situa- 
tioo whicfa left him no choice, but to approve impli- 
citly of his measures, and to concur with them. 
Henry had been soliciting the Pope for some time, 
in order to obtein a divorce from Catharine of Ara- 

* Gsio. I. six. p. fi2S. P. H«o(er. R«r. Aa»tr. lib. %• c. 4. 
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gon his Queen. Several motives combined in prompt- 
ing the King to urge his suit. As be vras power- 
fully influenced at some seasons by religious consi- 
derations, he entertained many scruples concerni&g 
the legitimacy of his marriage wi^ his brother's 
widow : his affections bad long been estranged from 
the Queen, who was older than himself, and had 
lost all the charms which she possessed in the earlier 
part of her life; he was passionately desirous of 
having male issue; Wolsey artfully fortified his 
scruples, and encouraged his hopes, that he might 
widen the breach between him and the Emperor, 
Catharine’s nephew ; and. what was more forcible 
perhaps in its operation than all these united, the 
King had conceived a violent love for the celebrated 
Anne Boleyn, a young lady of great beauty and of 
greater accompUshments, whom, as he found it im- 
possible to gain on other terms, be determined to 
raise to the throne. The papal authority bad often 
been interposed to grant divorces for reasons less 
specious than those which Henry produced. When 
the matter was first proposed to Clement, during 
bis imprisonment in the castle of St. Angelo, as hist 
ho()es of recovering liberty depended entirely on the 
King of England and his ally of France, he ex- 
pressed the warmest inclination to gratify him. But 
no sooner was he set free than he discovered other 
sentiments. Charles, who espoused the protecUon 
of bis aunt with seal inflamed by resentment, alarmed 
the Pope on the one hand with threats, which made 
a deep impression on his timid mind; and allured 
him on the other wiUi those promises in favour 
of his family, which be afterwards accomplished. 
ITpon the prospect of these, Clement not only forgot 
all his obligations to Henry, but veutured to endan- 
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ger the interest of the Romish religion in England, 
and to run the risk of alienating that kingdom for 
ever from the obedience of the Papal see. After 
amusing Henry during two years, with all the sub* 
tleties and chicane which the conrt of Rome can so 
dexterously employ to protract or defeat any cause ; 
after displaying the whole extent of his ambiguous 
and deceitful policy, th^ intricacies of which the 
English historians, to whom it properly belongs, 
have found it no easy matter to trace and unravel ; 
he, at last, recalled the powers of the delegates, 
whom he had appointed to judge in the point, avo* 
cated the cause to Rome, leaving the King no other 
ho{)e of obtaining a divorce, but from the personal 
decision of the Pope himself. As Clement was now 
in strict alliance with the Emperor, who had pur- 
chased his friendship by the exorbitant concessions 
which have been mentioned, Henry despaired of 
procuring any sentence from the former but what 
was dictated by the latter. His honour, however, 
and passions concurred in preventing him from re- 
linquishing his scheme of a divorce, which he deter- 
mined to accomplish by other means, aifd at any 
rate; and the continuance of Francis’s friendship 
being necessary to counterbalance the Emperor’s 
power, he, in order to secure that, not only offered 
no remonstrances against the total neglect of their 
allies, in the treaty of Cambray, but made Francis 
the present of a large sum, as a brotherly contribu- 
tion towards the payment of the ransom for his 
sons®^. 

Soon after the treaty of peace was concluded, the 
Emperor landed in Italy with a numerous train of 
Uie Spanish nobility, and a considerable body of 

o Herbert. M^n. de Bellaj. m. 
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troops [Aug. 12]. He left the govemmeot of Spain» 
(luring his absence,* to the Empress Isabella. By 
his long residence in that country, he had acquired 
such thorough knowledge of the character of the 
people that he could perfectly accommodate the 
maxims of his government to their genius. He 
could even assume, upon some occasions, such 
popular manners as gaii|^ wonderfully upon the 
Spaniards. A striking instance of his disposition to 
gratify them had occurred a few days before he 
embarked for Italy: be was to make his public 
entry into the city of Barcelona ; and some doubts 
having arisen among the inhabitants, whether they 
should receive him as Emperor, or as Count of Bar- 
celona; Charles instantly decided in favour of the 
latter, declaring that he was more proud of that 
ancient title than of his Imperial crown. Soothed 
with this flattering expression of his regard, the 
citizens welcomed him witli acclamations of joy, 
and the states of the province swore allegiance 
his eon Philip, as heir of the county of Barcelona. 
A similar oath had been taken in all the kingdoms 
of Spain, with equal satisfaction^. 

The Emperor appeared in Italy with the pomp 
and |)ower of a conqueror. Ambassadors from all 
the princes and states of Uiat country attended his 
court, waiting to receive his decision witli regard to 
tlieir fate. At Genoa, where he first landed, he 
was received with the acclamations due to the pro- 
tector of tlieir liberties. Having honoured Doria 
with many marks of distinction, and bestowed .on 
the republic several new privileges, he proceeded 
to Bologna, the place fixed upon for his interview 
with the Pope [Nov. 5]. . He aflected to unite in his 

” Haiido?. ii. p. 50. Ferrer, ix, 116. 
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public entry into that city the state and majesty that 
i^uited an Emperor^ with the humility becoming an 
obedient son of the church ; and while at the head 
of twenty thousand veteran soldiers, able to give 
law to all Italy, he kneeled down to kiss the feet of 
that very Pope whom he had so lately detained a 
prisoner. The Italians, after suffering so much 
from the ferocity and licentiousness of his armies, 
and after having been long accustomed to form in 
their imagination a picture of Charles which bore 
some resemblance to that of the barbarous monarchs 
of the Goths and Huns, who had formerly alHicted 
their country with like calamities, were surprised to 
see a Prince of a graceful appearance, affable and 
courteous in his deportment, of regular manners, and 
of exemplary attention to all the offices of religion^. 
They were still more astonished when he settled ail 
the concerns of the princes and states which now 
depended on him, with a degree of moderation and 
equity much beyond what they had expected. 

Charles himself, when he set out from Spain, far 
from intending to give any such extraordinary proof 
of his self-denial, seems to have been resolv^ to 
avail himself to the utmost of the superiority which 
he had acquired in Italy. But various circum- 
stances concurred in pointing out the necessity of 
pursuing a very different course. The progress of 
the Turkish Sultan, who, after overrunning Hungary, 
had penetrated into Austria [Sept. 13], and laU 
siege to Vienna, with an army of a hundred and 
fifty thousand men, loudly called upon him to col- 
lect his whole force to oppose that torrent; and 
though the valour of the Germans, the prudent con- 
duct of Ferdinand, together with the treachery of the 
• StndoT. Ht*(. del Eoip. CsrI. V, it. SO. 53, Stc. 
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Vizier, soon obliged Solyman to abandon that 
enterprise with disgrace and loss [Oct. 10], the reli- 
gious disorders still growing in Oermany, rendered 
the presence of the Emperor highly necessary there 
The Florentines, instead of giving their consent to 
the reestablishment of the Medici, which by the 
treaty of Barcelona, the Emperor had bound him- 
self to procure, were prept^ing to defend their liberty 
by force of arras ; the preparations for his journey 
had involved him in unusual expenses ; and on this, as 
wi ll as many other occasions, the multiplicity of his 
adiiirs, together with the narrowness of his revenues, 
obliged him to contract the schemes which his bound- 
less ambition was apt to form, and to forego present 
and certain advantages, that he might guard against 
more remote but unavoidable dangers. Charles, 
from all these considerations finding it necessary to 
assume an air of moderation, acted his part with a 
good grace. He admitted Sforza into his presence, 
and not only gave him a full panlon of all past 
offences, but grante<l him the investiture of the 
duchy, together with his niece, the King of Den- 
mark's daughter, in marriage. He allowed the Duke 
of Ferrara to keep possession of all his dominions, 
adjusting the points in dispute between him and the 
Pope with an impartiality not very agreeable to the 
latter. He came to a final accommodation with 
the Venetians, upon the reasonable condition of 
their restoring whatever they had usurped during 
the late war, either in the Neapolitan or Papal ter- 
ritories. Ill return for so many concessions, he 
exacted considerable sums from each of the powers 
with whom he treated, which they paid without 
reluctance, and which afibnlisl him the means of 
SUidan, 121. Guic. 1. xx, 550. 
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proceeding on tiis journey towards Germany with a 
magnificence suitable to his dignity'^*. 

1630.] These treaties, which restored tranquillity 
to Italy after a tedious war, the calimities uf which 
had chiefly affected that country, were published at 
llologna with great solemnity on the first day of tlie 
year 1630, amidst the universal aedamatious of the 
people, applauding the Emperor, to whose mo<leration 
and generosity they ascribed Uie blessings of peace 
which they had so long desired. The Elorentines 
alone did not partake of this general joy. Animated 
with a zeal for liberty more laudable tliaii prudent, 
they determined to opjiose the restoration of tlie 
Medici. The imperial army had already entered 
their territories, and formed the siege uf their capital. 
But though deserted by all Uieir allie}>, and left witli- 
out any hope of succour, they defended themselves 
many months with an obstinate valt>ur worthy of 
lietter success; and even when tliey surrendered, 
tliey obtained a capitulation which gave Uieiii hopi s 
of securing some remains of their liberty. But tlie 
Kiii|)eror, from his desire to gratify thi Pope, frus- 
trated all their expectations, and, abolishing their 
ancient form of govern meat, raised Alexander di 
Medici to the same alrsolutc dominioi over that 
state, which his family have retained to the present 
times. Philibert de Chalons, Prince of Orange, tlie 
1 mperial (General, was killed during this degc. 1 1 is 
estate and titles descemlfHl to his sister Claude de 
Chalons, who was married to llene, Cou.it of \as- 
saii, ami she transmitted to he r posterity of the house 
of Nassau the title of Princess of Oranje, which, 

Stndov. II, 55. v\c. 
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by their superior talents and valour, they have ren> 
dered so illustaious^*. 

After the publication of the peace at Boio^a, 
and the ceremony of his coronation as King of Lom- 
bardy and Emperor of the Romans [Feb. 22 and 
24], which the Pope {)erformed with the accustomed 
formalities, nothing detained Charles in Italy and 
he began to prepare for his journey to (^rmany. 
His presence became every day more necessary m 
that country, and was solicited with equal importu- 
nity by the Catholics and by the favourers of the 
new doctrines. During that long interval of tran- 
quillity, which the absence of the Emperor, the con- 
tests between him and the Pope, and his attention 
to the war with France, afforded tliem, the latter 
gained much ground. Most of the Princes who 
liad embraced Luther’s opinions had not only esta- 
blished in their territories that form of worship which 
he approved, but had entirely suppressed the rites 
of the Romish church. Many of the free cities had 
imitated their conduct. Almost one half of the Ger- 
manic body had revolted from the Papal see ; and 
its autliority, even in those provinces which bad not 
hitherto shaken off the yoke, was considerably weak- 
ened, partis by the example of revolt in the neigh- 
bouring states, partly by the secret progress of the 
reformed (kretrine even in those countries where it 
was not op*nly embraced. \V hatever satisfaction the 
Emperor, while he wa.H at open enmity with the see of 
Rome, mi^ht have felt in those events which tended 

Gaio. L XX. p. S4l. itc. P. Heatar. Kcrnn Aa«tr. lib. ii. 
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to mortify and embarrass the Pope, he could not 
help perceiving now that the religious divisions in 
Germany would, in the end, prove extremely hurtful 
to the Imperial authority. The weakness of former 
Kmperors had suffered the great vassals of Uie £ni> 
pire to make such successful encroachments upon 
their power and prerogative that, during the whole 
course of a war which had often required the exer- 
tion of his utmost strength, Charles hardly drew any 
effectual aid from Germany, and found that magni- 
ficent titles or obsolete pretensions were almost the 
only advantages which he had gained by swaying 
tlie Imperial sceptre. He became fully sensible 
that, if he did not recover in some degree the prero- 
gatives whicli his predecessors had lost, and acquire 
the authority as well as possess the name of Head 
of the Empire, his high dignity would contribute 
mure to obstruct than to promote his ambitious 
schemes. Nothing, he saw, was more essential 
towards attaining this than to suppress opinions 
which might form new bonds of confederacy among 
the Princes of the Empire, and unite them by ties 
stronger and more sacn*!! than any political con- 
nexion. Nothing seemed to lead more certainly to 
the accomplishment of his design than to employ 
zeal for the establishefl religion, of which he was the 
natural protector, as the instrument of extending his 
civil authority. 

Accordingly, a prospect no sooner opened of 
coming to an accommodation with the Pope than, 
by the Emperor’s appointment, a diet of the Empire 
was held at Spires [March 15, 1520], in order to 
take into consideration the statu of religion. The 
decree of the diet assembled there in the year 1523, 
which was almost equivalent to a toleration of 
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Luther’s opinions, had given great offence to the rest 
of Christendom. The greatest delicacy of address, 
however, was requisite in proceeding to any decision 
more rigorous. The minds of men kept in perpe- 
tual agitation by a controversy carried on, during 
twelve years, without intermission of debate or 
abatement of zeal, were now inflamed to a high 
degree. They were accustomed to innovations, and 
saw the boldest of them successful. Having not 
only abolished old rites, but substituted new forms 
in their place, they were influenced as much by 
attachment to the system which they had embraced, 
as by aversion to that which they bad abandoned. 
liUthcr himself, of a spirit not to be w<^ out by the 
length ami obstinacy of the combat, or to become 
remiss upon success, continued the attack with as 
much vigour as he had begun it. His disciples, of 
whom many equalled him in zeal, and some sur- 
|:>assed him in learning, were no less capable than 
their master to conduct the controversy in the prt>- 
l>erest manner. Many of the laity, some even of 
the l^iiices, trained up amidst these incessant dis- 
putations, and in the habit of listening to the argu- 
ments of the contending parties, who alternately 
appealed to them as judges, came to be profoundly 
skilled in all the questions which were agitated, and, 
upon occasion, could show themselves not inexpert 
in any of tlie arts with which these theological en- 
counters were managid. It was obvious from all 
these circumstances, that any violent decision of the 
diet must have iniinediately precipitated matters into 
confusion, and have kindled in Germany the flames 
of a rehgious war. All, therefore, that the Arch- 
duke and the other commissioners appointed by the 
Luiperor demanded of the diet was, to enjoin those 
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states of the Empire which had hitherto obeyed the 
decree issued against Lather at Worms, in the year 
1624, to persevere in the observation of it, and to 
prohibit the odier states from attempting any further 
innovation in religion, particularly from a^lishing 
the mass, before the meeting of a general council. 
After much dispute, a decree to ^at effect was 
approved of by a majority of voices**. 

The Elector of Saxony, the Marquis of Branden- 
burg, the Landgrave of Hesse, the Dukes of Lunen- 
burg, the Prince of Anhalt, together with the depu- 
ties of fourteen Imperial or free cities**, entered a 
solemn protest against this decree, as unjust and 
impious [April 19]. On that account they were 
distinguished l^y the name of PROTESTANTS *®, 
an appellation which hath since become better known ^ 
and more honourable, by its being applied indiscri- 
minately to all the sects, of whatever denomination, 
which have revolted from the Roman see. Not sa- 
tisfied with this declaration of tiieir dissent from the 
decree of the diet, the Protestants sent ambassadors 
into Italy, to lay their grievances before the Empe- 
ror, from whom they met with the most discouraging 
reception. Charles was at th^ time in close union 
with the Pope, and solicitous to attach him inviola- 
bly to his mterest During their long residence at 
Bologna, they held many consultations concerning 
the most effectual means of extirpating the heresies 
which had sprung up in Germany. Clement, whose 
cautious and timid mind the proposal of ^ general 

H'rtt, 117. 
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council filled with horror, even beyond what Popes, 
the conatant enemiea of such assemblies, usually feel, 
employed every argument to dissuade the Emperor 
from consenting to that measure. He represented 
general councils as factions, ungovernable, presump- 
tuous, formidable to civil authority, and too slow in 
their operations to remedy disorders which Te(}uired 
an immediate cure. Experience, he said, had now 
taught both the Emperor and himself that forbear- 
ance and lenity, instead of soothing the spirit of 
innovation, had rendered it more enterprising and 
presumptuous ; it was necessary, therefore, to have 
recourse to the rigorous methods which such a des- 
perate case required ; I^^o’s sentence of excommuni- 
cation, together with the decree of the diet at W orms, 
should be carried into execution ; and it was incum- 
bent on the fimperor to employ his whole power in 
order to overawe those on whom the reverence due 
either to ecclesiastical or civil authority had no longer 
any iiiriucnce, Charles, whose views were very dif- 
ferent from the Pope’s, and who became daily more 
sensible how obstinate and deeprooted the evil was, 
thought of reconciling the Protestants by iheans less 
violent, and considered the convocation of a council 
as no impro{)eT ex|>edient for that purpose ; but pro- 
niis<Hl, if gentler arts failed of success, that then he 
would exert himself with rigour to reduce to the 
obedience of the Holy See those stubborn enemies 
of the Catholic faith 

Such were the sentiments with which the Emperor 
set out for (■ermany, having already appointed a 
iliet of the Empire to be held at Augsburg [March 
*2*2, 1630]. In his journey towards that city, he had 

F. P«nl, sifii. S«ek. I. ii. 1 12. Hist d« Confess. d'An^i- 
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many ojiporluuities of observing Uie disposition of 
Ujc (Fermans with regard to the points in controversy, 
and found their minds every where so mucii irritated 
and inflamed as convinced liim that nothing tending 
to severity or rigour ought to be attempted until 
all other measures proved tneflfectual. lie made 
bis public entry into Augsburg with extraordinary 
)>oinp [June 15], and found there such a full assem- 
bly of the members of the diet as was suitable both 
to the importance of the aflairs which were to come 
under their consideration, and to the honour of an 
Kmperor, who, after a long absence, returned to them 
crowned with reputation and success. His presence 
seems to have communicated to all parties an unu- 
sual spirit of moderation and desire of peace. The 
Klector of 8axony would* not permit Luther to 
accompany him to the diet, lest he should oflfeud 
the Lmperor by bringing into his presence a person 
excommunicated by the Pope, atwl who had been the 
author of alltliose dissensions which it now appeared 
so dithcult to compose. At the Kmperor’s desire, 
all the Protestant princes forbade the divines who 
accompanied them to preach in public during their 
residence at Augsburg. For the same reason they 
employed Melancthon, the man of the greatest Icarn- 
hig, as well as of tlie most pacific and gentle spirit 
among the lleformers, to draw up a confession of 
their faith, expressed in terms as little offensive to 
the Roman Catholics as a regard for truth would 
permit. Melaocthoo, who seldom suffered the run- 
cour of controversy to envenom his style, even in 
writings purely polemical, executed a task so agree- 
able to his natural disposition witli great moderatir)n 
and address. The Crce<i which he coro|K>s<sl, known 
by the name of the C(mfc%$ion of Autjiburg, frmn 
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gave himself up to melancholy and lamentation. 
But Luther, who during the meeting of the diet had 
endeavoured to conhrm and animate bis party by 
several treatises which he addressed to them, was not 
disconcerted or dismayed at the prospect of this 
new danger. He comforted Melancthon and bis 
other desponding disciples, and exhorted the princes 
not to alModon those truths which they had lately 
asserted with such laudable boldness^^ His ex- 
hortations made the deeper impression upon them, as 
they were greatly alarmed at that time by > the ac- 
count of a combination among the Popish Princes 
of the Empire for the maintenance of the establislied 
religion, to which Charles himself had acceded^*. 
This convinced them that it was necessary to stand 
on their guard ; and that their own safety, as well 
as the success of their cause, depended on union. 
Filled with this dread of the adverse party, and witli 
these sentiments concerning the conduct proper for 
themselves, they assembled at Smalkalde. There 
tliey concluded a league of mutual defence [Dec. 
22], agmnst all aggressors^, by which they forme<i 
the Protestant states 6f the Empire into one regular 
iHKly, and, beginning already to consider themselves 
as such, they resolved to apply to the Kings of 
France and l^gland, and to implore them to patro- 
nise and assist their new confederacy. 

An atfair not connected with religion furnished 
them with a pretence for courting the aid of foreign 
princes. Cbaries, whose ambitioua views enlarged 
in proportion to the increase of his power and gran- 
deur, had formed a scheme of contiauing the Impe- 
rial crown in his family, by procuring his brother 
Ferdinand to be elected King of the Romans. The 
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present juncture was favourable for the execution of 
that design. 'Hie Emperor’s arms had been every 
where victorious ; he had given law to all Europe at 
the late peace ; no rival now remained in a condition 
to balance or to control him: and the Electors daz> 
zied with the splendour of his success, or overawed 
hy the greatness of his, power, durst scarcely dispute 
the will of a prince whose solicitations carried wiUi 
them the authority of commands. Nor did he want 
plausible reasons to enforce the measure. The 
aifairs of his other kingdoms, he said, obliged him 
to be often absent from Germany: the growing disor- 
ders occasioned hy the controversies about religion, 
as well as the formidable neighbourhood of the Turks, 
who continually threatened to break in with theiV de> 
solating armies into the heart of the Km|nre, required 
the constant presence of a prince endowed witli pnj- 
<lence capable of composing the fonner, and with 
)K)wer 08 well as valour sufficient to repel the latter. 
His brother Ferdinand possessed these qualities in 
an eminent degree; by residing long in Germany, 
he had acquired a thorough knowledge of its con- 
stitution and manners; having been present almost 
from the first rise of the religious dissensions, he 
knew what remedies were most proper, what the 
Germans could bear, and how to apply them; as 
his own dominions lay on the Turki^ frontier, he 
was the natural defender of Germany against the 
invasions of the infidels, being prompted by interest 
no less than be would be bound in duty to oppose 
them. 

These arguments made little impression on the 
Protestants. Experience taught them that nothiug 
ha«l contributed more to the undisturbed progress of 
ihoir opinions than the interregnum after Maximi- 
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lian’s death, the loDg absence of Charles, and the 
slackness of the reins of government which these oc> 
casioned. Conscious of the advantages which their 
cause had derived from this relaxation of govern- 
ment, they were unwilling to render it more vigorous, 
by giving themselves a new and a fixed master. 
They perceived clearly the extent of Charles's ambi- 
tion, that he aimed at rendering the Imperial crown 
hereditary in his family, and would of course estab- 
lish in the Empire an absolute dommion, to which 
elective princes could not have aspired with equal 
facility. They determined therefore to oppose the 
election of Ferdinand with the utmost vigour, and 
to rouse their countrymen, by .their example and 
exhdrtation, to withst^d this encroachment on their 
liberties. The Elector of Saxony, accordingly, not 
only refused to be present at the electoral college, 
which the Emperor summoned to meet at Cologne 
[Jan. 5, 1631], but mstructed his eldest son to ap- 
pear there, and to protest against the election as in- 
formal, illegal, contrary to the articles of the golden 
bull, and subversive of the liberties of the Empire. 
But the other Electors, whom Charles had been at 
great pains to gain, without regarding either his 
absence or protest, chose Ferdinand King of the 
Romans; who, a few days after, was crowned at 
A ix-la-Chapelle^. 

When the Protestants, who were assembled a 
second time at Smalkalde, received an account of 
this transaction, and heard, at the same time, that 
prosecutions were commenced, in the Imperial cham- 
ber, against some of their number, on account of 
their religious principles, they thought it necessary, 
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not only to renew their former confederac^y, but im- 
mediately to despatch their ambassadors into France 
and England [Feb. 29]. Francis had observed, 
with all the jealousy of a rital, the reputation which 
the Emperor had acquired by his seeming disinter- 
estcilness and inbderation in settling the affairs in 
Italy ; and beheld with great concern the successful 
step which he bad taken towards perpetuating and 
extending his authority in Germany by ^e election 
of a King of the Romans. Nothing, however, 
would have been more impolitic than^ precipitate 
his kingdom into a new war, when exhausted by ex- 
traordinary efforts and discouraged by ill success, 
iK^fore it had got time to recruit its strength or to 
forget past misfortunes. As no provocation had 
iKjen given by the Emperor, and hardly a pretext for 
a rupture had been afforded him, he could not vio- 
late a treaty of peace which he himself had so lately 
solicited, without forfeiting the esteem of all Eu- 
ro()e, and being detested as a prince void of probity 
and honour. He observed with great joy powerful 
factions beginning to form in the Empire ; he listened 
with the utmost eagerness to the complaints of the 
Protestant Princes ; and, without seeming to coun- 
tenance their religious opinions, determined secretly 
to cherish those sparks of political discord which 
might be afterwards kindled into a flame. For this 
purpose, he sent William de Bellay, one of the 
abl^ negotiators in France, into Germany, who, 
visiting the courts of the malecontent Princes, and 
heightening their ill humour by various arts, con- 
cluded an alliance between them and his master^, 
which, though concealed at that time, and produc- 
tive of no immediate effects, laid the foundation of 
** Bella;, 120. s. 130. b. Sec. iii. IJ. 
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a union fatal on many occasions to Charles*s ambi- 
tious projects : and showed the discontented Prmces 
of Germany where for the future they might find 
a protector no less able than willing to undertake 
their defence against the encroachments of the Em- 
peror. 

The King of England, highly incensed against 
Charles, in complaisance to whom the Pope had 
long retarded and now openly o(^sed his divorce, 
was no less disposed thsm Francis to strengthen a 
league which might be rendered so formidable to 
the Emperor. But his favourite project of the di- 
vorce led him into such a labyrinth of schemes and 
negotiations, and he was, at the same time, so intent 
on abolishing the papal jurisdiction in England, that 
he had no leisure for foreign affairs. This obliged 
him to rest satisfied with giving general promises, 
together with a small supply of money to the confe- 
derates of Smalkalde^. 

Meanwhile, many circumstances convinced Charles 
that this was not a juncture when the extirpation of 
heresy was to be attempted by violence and rigour ; 
that, in compliance with the Pope’s inclinations, he 
had already proceeded with imprudent precipitation ; 
and that it was more his interest to consolidate Ger- 
many into one united and vigorous body than to 
divide and enfeeble it by a civil war. The Protes- 
tants, who were considerable as well by their num- 
bers as by their zeal, had acquired additional weight 
and importance by their joining in that confederacy 
into which the rash steps taken at Augsburg had 
forced them. Having now discovered their own 
strength, they despised the decisions of the Imperial 
chamber; and, b^g secure of foreign protection, 
** Herbert, 1&4. 
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\vere ready to set the head of the Empire at defi- 
ance. At the same time the peace with France 
was precarious, the friendship of an irresolute and 
interested pontiff was not to be relied on ; and Soly- 
man, in order to repair the discredit and loss which 
his arms had sustained in the former campaign, was 
preparing to enter Austria with more numerous 
forces. On all these accounts, especially the last, 
a speedy accommodation with the nialecontent 
Princes became necessary, not only for the accom- 
plishment of his future schemes, but for ensuring bis 
present safety. Negotiations were, accordingly, 
carried on by his direction with the Elector of Sax- 
ony and his associates; after many delays, occa- 
sioned by their jealousy of the Emperor, and of each 
other ; after innumerable difficulties arising from the 
indexible nature of religious tenets, which cannot 
admit of bebg altered, modified, or relinquished in 
tite same manner as points of political interest, terms 
of pacification were agreed upon at Nuremberg [July 
23], and ratified solemnly in the diet at Ratisbon 
[Aug. a]. In this treaty it was stipulated. That 
universal peace be established in Germany, until the 
meeting of a general council, the convocation of 
which within six months the Emperor shall endea- 
vour to procure ; that no person shall bo molested 
on account of religion ; that a stop shall be put to 
all processes begun by the Imperial chamber against 
Protestants, and the sentences already passed to 
their detriment shall be declared void. On their 
part, the Protestants engaged to assist the Emperor 
with all their forces in resisting the invasion of the 
Turks Thus by their firmness in adhering to their 
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principles, by the unanimity with which they urged 
ail their claims, and by their dexterity in availing 
themselves of the Emperor’s situation, the Protes- 
tants obtained terms which amounted almost to a 
toleraUon of their religion; all the concessions were 
made by Charles, none by them ; even the favourite 
point of their approving his brother’s election was 
not mentioned; and the Protestants of Germany, 
who had* hitherto been viewed only as a religious 
sect, came henceforth to be consider^ as a political 
bo<ly of no small consequence 

1532.] The intelligence which Charles received of 
8oiy man’s having entered Hungary at the head of 
three hundred thousand men, brought the delibera- 
tions of the diet at Ratisbon to a period; the contin- 
gent both of troops and money, which each Prince 
was to furnish towards the defence of the Empire, 
having been already settled. The Protestants, as a 
testimony of their gr^tude to the Emperor, exerted 
themselves with extraordinary seal, and brought into 
the field forces which exceeded in number the quota 
imposed on them ; the Catholics imitating their ex- 
ample, one of the greatest and Ijest appointed armies 
that had ever been levied in Germany assembled 
near Vienna. Being Joined by a body of Spanish 
and Italian veterans under the Marquis del Guasto; 
by some heavy-armed cavalry from the Low Coun- 
tries ; and by the troops which Ferdinand had raised 
in Bohemia, Austria, and his other territories, it 
amounted in all to ninety thousand disciplined foot, 
and thirty thousand horse, brides a prodigious 
swarm of irregulars. Of this vast army, worthy the 
first prince in Christendom, the Emperor took the 
command in and mankind waited in sus- 
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pease the issue of a (hecisi?e battle between the two 
greatest monarchs in the world. But each of them 
dreading the other's power and good fortune, they 
both conducted their operations with such excessive 
caution, that a campaign, for which such immense 
preparations had b^n made) ended without any 
memorable event [Sept, and Oct]. Solyman, find- 
ing it impossible to gain ground upon an enemy 
always attentive and on fts guard, marchcH back to 
Constantinople towards the end of autumn^. It is 
remarkable, that in such a martial age, when every 
gentleman was a soldier, and every prince a general, 
this was the first time that Charles, who had already 
carried on such extensive wars and gained so many 
victories, appeared at the head of his troops. In 
this first essay of his arms, to have opposed such a 
leader as Solyman was no small honour; to have 
obUged him to retreat m^ted very considerable 
praise. 

About the beginning of this campaign, the Elector 
of Saxony died [Aug. 16], and was succeeded by 
his son John Frederic. The Reformation rather 
gained than lost by that event ; the new Elector, no 
less attached than his predecessors to the opinions of 
Luther, occupied the station which they had held at 
the head of the Protestant party, and defended, with 
the boldness and zeal of youth, that cause which 
ihey had fostered and rea^ with the caution of 
more advanced age. 

Immediately a&r the retreat of the Turks, Charles, 
impatient to revisit Spain, set out, on his way thither, 
for Italy. As he was extremely desirous of an in- 
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terview with the Pope, they hiet a second time at 
Bologna, with the same external demonstrations of 
respect and friendship, biit with little of that con6> 
dence which had subsisted between them during 
their late negotiations there. Clement was much 
dissatished with the Kmperor’s proceedings at Augs* 
burg; his concessions with regard to the speedy con- 
vocation of a council havinu more than cancelled ail 
the merit' of the severe dc^ee against the doctrines 
of the Reformers. The toleration granted to the 
Protestants at Ratisbon, and the more explicit pro- 
mise concerning a council with which it was accom- 
panied, had irritated him still further. Charles, 
however, partly from conviction that the meeting of 
a council would be attended with salutary effects, 
and partly from his desire to please the Germans, 
having solicited the Pope by his ambassadors to 
call that assembly without delay, and now urging 
the same thing in person, Clement was greatly em- 
barrassed what reply he should make to a request 
which it was indecent to refuse, and dangerous to 
grant. He endeavoured at first to divert Charles 
from the measure; but, finding him inflexible, he 
had recourse to artifices which he knew would de- 
lay, if not entirely defeat, the calling of that assem- 
bly. Under the plausible pretext of its being pre- 
viously necessary to settle, with all parties con- 
cerned, the place of the council’s meeting, the 
manner of its proceedings, the right of the persons 
who should be admitted to vote, and the authority 
of their decisions; be dispatched a nuncio, accom- 
panieil by an ambassador from the Emperor, to the 
Elector of Saxony as head of the Protestants. W ith 
regard to each of these articles, inextricable difficul- 
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ties and contests arose. The Protestants demanded 
a council to be held in Germany; the Pope insisted 
that it should meet in Italy : they contended » that 
ail points in dispute should be determined by the 
words of Holy ^ripture alone ; he considered not 
only the decrees of the church> but the opinions of 
fathers and doctors, as of equal authority : they re- 
quired a free conncil, in which the divines, commis- 
sioned by different churches, should be allowed a 
voice ; he aimed at modelling the council in such a 
manner as would render it entirely dependent on his 
pleasure. Above all, the Protestants thought it 
unreasonable that they should bind themselves to 
submit to the decrees of a council, before they knew 
on what principles these decrees were to be founded, 
by what persons they were to be pronounced, and 
what forms of proceeding they would observe. The 
Pope maintained it to be altogether unnecessary (a 
call a council, if those who demanded it did not pre- 
viously declare their resolution to acquiesce in its 
decrees. In order to adjust such a variety of points, 
many expedients were proposed, and the negotia- 
tions spun out to such a length as effectually an- 
swered Clement’s purpose of putting off the meeting 
of a council, without drawing on himself the whole 
infamy of obstructing a measure which all Europe 
deemed so essential to the good of the church^. 

Together with this negotiation about calling a 
council, the Emperor carried on another, which he 
bad still more at heart, for securing the peace estab- 
lished in Italy. As Francis bad renounced his 
pretensions in that country with great reluctance, 
Charles made no doubt but that be would lay hold 
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on the hrst pretext afforded him, or embrace the 
hrst opportunity which presented itself, of (ecopering 
what he had lost. It became necessary, on this 
account, to take measures for assembling an army 
able to oppose him. As his treasury,' drained by a 
long war, could not supply the sums requisite for 
keeping such a body constantly on foo^t, he attempted 
to throw that burden on his allies, and to provide 
for the safety of his own dominions at their expense, 
by proposing that Uie Italian states should enter into 
a league of defence against all invaders ; that, on 
the first appearance of danger, an army should be 
raised and maintained at the common charge ; and 
that Antonio de Leyva |hould be appointed the 6e> 
neralissimo. Nor was the propo^ unacceptable 
to Clement, though for a reason very different from 
that which induced the Emperor to make it. He 
hoped, by this expedient, to deliver Italy from the 
German and Spanish veterans, which had so long 
Ailed all the powers in that country with terror, and 
still kept them in subjection to the Imperial yoke. A 
league was accordingly concluded [Feb. 24, 1633]; 
all the Italian states, the Venetians excepted, ac> 
ceded to it ; the sum which each of the contracting 
parties should furnish towards maintaining the army 
was Axed; the Emperor agreed to withdraw the 
troops which gave so much umbrage to his allies, 
and which he was unable any longer to support. 
Having disbandeil part of them, and removed the 
rest to Sicily and Spain, he embarked on board Do- 
ria’s galleys, and arrived at Barcelona*^ [April 22]. 

Notwithstanding all his precautions for securing 
the peace of Germany, and maintaining that system 
which he had established in Italy, the Emperor be> 
Gnic. I. XX. 661. Ferrcm, ix. 149. 
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came every day more and more apprehensive that 
both would he soon disturbed by the intrigues or 
arms of the French King. His apprehensions were 
well founded, as nothing but the desperate situation 
of his affairs could have brought Francis to give his 
consent to a treaty so dishonourable and disadvan- 
tageous as that of Cambray : he, at the very time of 
ratifying it, had formed a resolution to observe it no 
longer than necessity compelled him, aifd took a 
solemn protest, though with the most profound se- 
crecy, against several articles in the treaty, particu- 
larly that whereby he renounced all pretensions to 
the duchy of Milan, as unjust, injurious to his heirs, 
and invalid. One of the crown lawyers, by his com- 
mand, entered a protest to the same purpose, and 
with the like secrecy, when the ratification of the 
treaty was registered in the Parliament of Paris**. 
Francis seems to have thought that, by employing 
an artifice unworthy of a King, destructive of public 
faith, and of the mutual confidence on which all 
transactions betfreen nations are founded, he was 
released from any obligation to perform the most 
solemn promises, or to adhere to the most sacred 
engagements. From the moment he concluded the 
peace of Cambray, be wished and watched for an 
opportunity of violating it with safety. He endea- 
voured for that reason to strengthen his alliance with 
the King of England, whose friendship he cultivated 
with the greatest assiduity. He put the military 
force of his own kingdom on a better and more re- 
spectable footing than ever. He artfully fomented 
the jealousy and discontent of Uie German Princes. 

But above all, Francis laboured to break the strict 
confederacy which subsisterl between Charles and 
** Do Mont Corps Diplom. tom. i». ii. p- 
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Clement ; and be had soon the satisfaction to observe 
appearances of disgust and alienation arising in the 
mind of that suspicious and interested Pontiff, which 
gave him hopes that their union would not be lasting. 
As the Emperor’s decision in favour of the Duke of 
Ferrara had greatly irritated the Pope, Francis ag- 
gravated the injustice of that proceeding, and flat- 
tered Clement that the papal see would And in him 
a more fVnpartial and no less powerful protector. 
As the importunity with which Charles demanded a 
council was eatremeiy offensive to the Pope, Francis 
artfully created obstacles to prevent it, ami attempte<l 
to divert tlie German Princes, his allies, from insist- 
ing so obstinately on that point As the Emperor 
had gained such^an ascendant over Clement by con- 
tributing to aggrandize his family, Francis endeavour- 
ed to allure him by the same irresistible bait, proposins: 
a marriage between his second son, Henry Duke of 
Orleans, and Catharine, the daughter of the Pojhj’s 
cousin, I^aurence di Medici. On the first overture 
of this match, the Emperor could not persuade him- 
self that Francis really intended to debase the royal 
blood of France by an alliance with Catharine, 
whose ancestors had been so lately private citizens 
and merchants in Florence, and l>elieved that he 
meant only to flatter or amuse the ambitious Pontiff, 
lie thought it necessary, however, to efface the im- 
pression which such a dazzling offer might have 
made, by promising to break off the marriage wbidi 
had been agreed on between his own niece the King 
of Denmark’s daughter, and the Duke of Milan, and 
to substitute Catharine in her place. But the French 
ambassador producing unexpectedly full powers to 
conclude the marriage-treaty with the Duke of 
Orleans, this expedient had no effect Clement was 
“ B4‘IUy. 1 W. ^c. SerV. tii. |K. F Paul, CS. 
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>o highly pleased with an honour which addeii such 
lustre and dignity to the house of Medici, that be 
offered to grant Catharine the investiture of consi- 
derable territories in Italy, by way of portion; be 
seemed ready to support Francis in prosecuting his 
uncitnt claims in that country, and consented to a 
personal interview with that monarch^. 

Charles was at the utmost pains to prevent a 
meeting, in which nothing was likely tenpass but 
what would be of detriment to him ; nor could he 
Ix ar, after he had twice condescended to visit the 
l*o|)c in his own territories, that Clement should be- 
stow such a mark of distinction on his rival, as to 
venture on a voyage by sea, at an unfavourable sea- 
son, in order to pay court to Francis in tho. French 
dominions. But the Pope’s eagerness to accomplish 
ihe match overcame all the scruples of pride, or 
tVar, or jealousy, which would probably have influ- 
enced him on any other occasion. The interview, 
notwithstanding several artifices of the Emperor to 
prevent it, took place at Marseilles with extraordi- 
nary pomp, and demonstrations of confidence on both 
sides [Oct.] ; and the marriage, which the ambition 
mid abilities of Catharine rendered, in the sequel, as 
pernicious to France as it was then thought disho- 
nourable, was consummated. But whatever schemes 
niay have been secretly concerted by the Pope and 
Trancis in favour of the Duke of Orleans,* to whom 
his father pro|>08ed to make over all hb rights in 
Italy, so careful were tliey to avoid giving any cause 
of oflfence to the Emperor, that no treaty was con- 
cluded between them^^; and even in the marriage- 
articles, Catharine renounced all claims and preten- 
tions in Italy, except to the diicby of Urbino*. 

Cole. I. XX. 5.>1. .WX. B«IUy, 138. “ Cuic. I. xx. 535. 

^ Da Moot Diptoro. ir. p. it. lOI. 
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But at the very time when he was carrying on 
these negotiations, and forming this connexion with 
Francis, which gave so great umbrage to the Kra< 
peror, such was the artihce and duplicity of Cle- 
ment’s character, tliat he suffered the latter to direct 
all his proceedings with regard to the King of Eng- 
land, and was no less attentive to gratify him in that 
particular, than if the most cordial union had sub- 
sisted between them. Henry’s suit for a divorce 
had now continued near six years ; during all which 
period the Pope negotiated, promised, retracted, 
and concluded nothing. After bearing repeated 
delays and disappointments longer than could hare 
been expected from a Prince of such a choleric and 
impetuous temper, the patience of Henry was at 
last so much exhausted that he applied to another 
tribunal for that decree which he had solicited in 
vain at Rome. Cranmer, Arclibishop of Canter- 
bury, by a sentence founded on the authority of 
Universities, Doctors, and Rabbies, who had been 
consulted witli respect to the point, annulled the 
King’s marriage with Catharine ; her daughter was 
declared illegitimate; and Anne Holey ne acknow- 
ledged as Queen of I^gland. At the same time 
Henry began not only to neglect and to threaten the 
Pope, whom he had hitherto courted, but to make 
innovations in Uie church, of which he had formerly 
been such a zealous defender. Clement, who had 
already seen so many provinces and kingdoms revolt 
from the Holy See, became apprehensive at last 
that England might imitate their example ; and partly 
from his solicitude to prevent that fatal blow, partly 
ill compliance with Uie French King’s solicitations, 
ilotermined to give Henry such satisf^action as might 
retain him witlun the bosom of the church. But 
the violence of the Cardinals, devoted to the Em- 
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peror, «liJ not allow tlyp Pope leisure for executing 
this prudent resolution, and hunied him, with a 
precipitation fatal to the Rotnan See, to issue a bull 
[March 23, 1534] rescinding Cranmer's sentence, 
coiitirming Henry’s marriage with Catharine, and 
declaring him excommunicated, if, within a time 
specified, he did not abandon the wife he had taken, 
iiiid retiiru to her whom he bad deserted. Enraged 
at Uiis unexpected decree, Henry kept nojpnger any 
measures with the court of Rome; his subJecU 
seconded his resentment and indignation ; an act of 
parliament was passed, abolishing the papal power 
and jurisdiction in England ; by another, Uie King 
was declared supreme head of the church* and all 
the authority of which the Popes were deprived was 
vested in him. That vast fabric of ecclesiastical 
dominion which had been raised with such art, and 
of which the foundations seem to have been laid so 
(U ip, being no longer supported by the veneration 
of tile people, was overturned in a moment, Henry 
iiimself, with the caprice peculiar to his character, 
continued to defend the doctrines of the Romish 
church as freely as he attacked its jurisdiction. 
He alternately persecuted the Protestants for re> 
jectiiig the former, and Catholics for acknow- 
ledging the latter. But his subjects, being once 
|>ermiUed to enter into new paths, did not choose to 
stop short at the precise point prescribed by him. 
Having been encouraged by his example to break 
some of their fetters, they were so impatient to shake 
uflf wliat stilt remained that in the following reign, 
with the applause of the greater part of the nation, 
a total separation- was made from the church of 
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Rome, in articles of doctrine as well as in matters 
of discipline and jurisdiction. 

A short delay might have saved the see of Rome 
from all the unhappy consequences of Clement’s 
rashness. Soon after his sentence against Henry, 
he fell into a languishing distemper, which, gradu- 
ally wasting his constitution, put an end to his pon- 
titicate [Sept. 25], the most unfortunate, both during 
its continiiance, and by its effects, that the church 
had known for many ages. The very day on which 
Uie Cardinals entered the conclave [Oct. 13] they 
raised to the papal throne Alexander Farneae, Dean 
of the sacred college, and the oldest member of that 
body, who assumed the name of Paul HI. Ihe 
account of his promotion was received with extraor- 
dinary acclamations of joy by the people of Rome, 
highly pleased, after an interval of more than a hun- 
dred years, to see the crown of St. Peter placed on 
the head of a Roman citizen. Persons more capa- 
ble of judging formed a favourable presage of his 
administration, from the experience which he had 
acquired under four pontificates, as well as the cha- 
racter of prudence and moderation which he had 
uniformly maintained in a, station of great eminence, 
and during an active period that required both talents 
and address 

Euroj>e, it is probable, owed the continuance of 
its peace to the death of Clement; for alUiomch no 
traces remain in history of any league concluded 
between him and Francis, it is scarcely to be doubted 
but that he would have seconded the operations of 
the French arras in Italy, that he might have grati- 
fied his ambition by seeing one- of his family [mis- 
scssed of the supreme jiower in Florence, and another 
” Guic. I. 556. F. l*aai, 64. 
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III Milan. But upon the election of Paul III, who 
hafl hitherto adhered uniformly to the imperial inter> 
est, Francis found it necessary to suspend his opera- 
tions for some time, and to put olf the commence- 
ment of hostilities against the Emperor, on which, 
hei'ore the death of Clement, he had been fully de- 
termined. 

While Francis waited for an opportunity to renew 
a war which had hitherto proved so fatalsto himself 
and his subjects, a transaction of a very singular 
nature was carried on in Germany. Among many 
beneficial and salutary effects of which the Refor- 
mation was the immediate cause, it was attended, 
as must be the case in all actions and eveiiU wherein 
men are concerned, with some consequences of an 
opposite nature. When the human mind is roused 
by grand objects, and agitated by strong passions, 
its operations acquire such force, that they are opt 
to become irregular and extravagant. Upon any 
great revolution in religion, such irregularities abound 
must at that particular period, when men, having 
thrown off the authority of their ancient principles, 
do not yet fully comprehend the nature, or feel the 
obligation of those new tenets which they have em- 
braced. The mind, in that situation, pushing for- 
ward with the boldness which prompted it to reject 
established opinions, and not guided by a clear 
knowledge of the system substituted in their place, 
disdains ail restraint, and runs into wild notions, 
which often lead to scandalous or immoral conduct. 
I’hus, in the first ages of the Christian church, many 
of the new converts, having renounced their ancient 
systems of religious faith, and being but imperfecUy 
acquainU^l with the doctrines and precepts of Chris- 
tianity, broaclusl Uic must extravagant opinions, 
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<if}ually subversive of piety and virtue; ail which 
errors disappeared^ or were exploded^ when the 
knowledge of religion increased and came to be 
mure generally diffused. In like manner^ soon after 
Luther’s appearance, the rashness or ignorance of 
some of his disciples led them to publish tenets no 
less absurd than pernicious, which being proposed 
to men extremely illiterate, but fond of novelty, and 
at a time^hen their minds were occupied chiefly 
with religious speculations, gained too easy credit 
and authority among them. To tliese causes must 
be imputed the extravagancies of Muncer, in the 
year one thousand live hundred and twenty-five, as 
well as the rapid progress which his opinions made 
among the peasants; but though the insurrection 
excited by that faiftttic was soon suppressed, several 
of his followers lurked in different places, and en- 
deavoured privately to propagate his opinions. 

In those provinces of Upper Germany which had 
already been so cruelly wasted by their enthusiastic 
rage, the magistrates watched their motions with 
such severe attention, that many of them found it 
noceH.sary to retire into other countries ; some were 
punished, oUiers driven into exile, and their errors 
were entirely rooted out^ ^ But in the Netherlands 
and Westphalia, where the pernicious tendency of 
tlieir opinions* was more unknown and guarded 
against with less care, they got admittance into 
several towns, and spread the infection of their prin- 
ciples. The most remarkable of their religious tenets 
related to Uie Sacrament of Baptism, which, as they 
contended, ought to be administered only to persons 
grown up to years of understanding, and should lie 
|H>rfuriiied not hy s|>riiikling Uiem witli water, liut 
ity dip|Hiig lliciu in it: fur tliis reason tlicy con- 
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demncil the baptism of infants ; and rebaptizing ail 
whom they admitted into their society, the sect 
came to be distinguished by the name of Anabap- 
tists. To this peculiar notion concerning baptism, 
which has the appearance of being founded on the 
practice of the church in the apostolic age, and con- 
tains nothing inconsistent with the peace and order 
of human society, they added other principles of a 
most enthusiastic as well as dangerous naWre. llicy 
maintained that, among Christians who had the pre- 
cepts of the gospel to direct, and the Spirit of (>od 
to guide them, the office of magistracy was not only 
unnecessary, but an unlawful encroachment on tlieir 
^piritual liberty; that the distinctions occasioned 
by birth, or rank, or wealth, being contrary to the 
spirit of the gospel, which considers all men as equal, 
should be entirely abolished; that all Christians, 
throwing their possessions into one common stock, 
'♦hould live together in that state of equality which 
becomes members of the same family ; that as noi- 
tlicr the laws of nature, nor the precepts of the New 
lestament, had imposed any restraints u|Km men 
with regard to the number of wives which they 
might marry, they should use that liberty which 
Cod himself had granted'tp the Patriarchs. 

Such opinions, propagated and maintained with 
enthusiastic zeal and boldness, were not long witli- 
out producing the violent effects natural to them. 
Two Anabaptist prophets, John Matthias, a baker 
of Haerlem, and John Boccold, or Beiikels, a jour- 
neyman tailor of Ijeyden, possessed with the rage 
of making proselytes, fixed their residence at Mun- 
J'ter, an Imperial city in Westphalia, of the first 
rank, under the sovereignty of its bishop, but go- 
'eriied by its own senate and consuls. As neither 
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ot' these fanatics wanted the talents requisite in des- 
perate enterprises — great resolution, the appearance 
<jf sanctity, bold pretensions to inspiration, and a 
confident and plausible manner of discoursing — they 
soon gained many converts. Among these were 
Rothman, who had first preached the Protestant 
doctrine in Munster, and Cnipperdoliug, a citizen 
of*good birth and considerable eminence, linbold- 
ened by 4iie countenance of such disciples, they 
openly tiiught their opinions; and not satisfied with 
that liberty, they ma<le several attempts, tliough 
without success, to become masters of the town, 
In onler to get their tenets established by public 
authority. At last, having secretly called in their 
associates from the neighbouring country, they sud- 
ilenly took possession of the arsenal and senate- 
house in the night-time, and running through Hie 
streets with drawn swonls, and horrible bowlings, 
cried out alternately, Repent, and be baplizcti 
and “ Depart, ye ungodly.” 'fhe senators, the 
canons, the nobility, together with the more solier 
citi/ens, whether Papists or Protestants, terrified at 
tlu'ir threats and outcries, fled in confusion, and left 
the city uiuler the dominion of a frantic inullittule, 
consisting chiefly of strangers [February]. Nothing 
now remaining to overawe or control them, they set 
about modeling the government according to their 
own wild ideas; and though at first they showed so 
iiiiich reverence for thg ancient constitution, as to 
elect senators of their own sect, and to appoint 
Piupperdoling and another proselyte Consuls, this 
was nothing more than form; for all their proceed- 
ings were directed by Matthias, who, in the style 
and with the authority <»f a prophet, uttered hi-* 
commands, which it wa.> instant death to disobey. 
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llaviiij; ]>op:un with encouraging the noiltitmlf to 
pillage the churches, and deface their onmnients; 
he enjoined them to destroy all books except the 
Ihble, as useless or impious ; he onlered the estates 
of such as fled to be confiscated, and sold to the in- 
habitants of the adjacent country; he commaiuled 
every man to bring forth his gold, silver, and other 
precious effects, and to lay them at his feet; the 
wealth amassed by these means he de|)^ited in a 
public treasuiy, and named deacons to dis])ense it 
for the common us« of all. Ilie members of this 
commonwealth being thus brought to a perfect etpiu- 
iitVi he commanded all of them to eat at tables pre- 
partnl in public, and even prescribed the dishes which 
were to be served up each day. Having finished 
his plan of reformation, his next care was to provide 
for the defence of the city ; and he took measures 
for that purpose w'ith a prudence which savoured 
nothing of fanaticism. He collected large maga- 
zines of every kind; he repaired and exteiuhMl the 
fortifications, obliging every person without distim*- 
lion to work in his turn; he formed such as were 
capable of bearing arms into regular bodies, and en- 
deavoured to add the stability of discipline to the 
impetuosity of enthusiasm, lie sent emissaries to 
die Anabaptists in the Ix>w Countries, inviting them 
to assemble at Munster, which he dignified with the 
name of Mount Sion, that from thence they might 
'<et out to reduce ail the nations of tfie earth iiiulor 
their dominion. He himself was unwearied in at- 
lending to every thing necessary for the security or 
increase of the sect ; animating his disciples hy his 
own example to decline no labour, as well as to 
’*ul>niit to every hardship; and then enlhusiusli<; 
passions l)eing kept from subsiding by a ^M'rpetiial 
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Mccession of exhortations, revelations, and prophe> 
cies, they seemed ready to undertake or to suffer 
any thing in maintenance of their opinions. 

While they were thus employed, the Bishop of 
Munster, having assembled a considerable army, 
advanced to besiege the town. On his approach 
Matthias sallied out at the head of some chosen 
troops, attacked one quarter of his camp, forced it, 
and after ^eat slaughter returned to the city loaded 
with glory and spoil. Intoxicated with this success, 
he appeared next day brandishing a spear, and 
declared, that, in imitation of Gideon, he would go 
forth with a handful of men and smite the host of 
the ungodly. [May.] Thirty persons, whom he 
named, followed hitn without hesitation in this wild 
enterprise, and, rushing on the enemy with a frrntic 
courage, were cut off to a man. The death of 
their prophet occasioned at hrst great consternation 
among his disciples; but Buccold, by the same gifts 
and pretensions which had gained Matthias credit, 
soon revived their spirits and hopes to such a de- 
gree that he succeeded the deceased prophet in the 
same absolute direction of all their affairs. As he 
did not possess that enterprising courage which dis- 
tinguished his predecessor, he satisfied himself with 
carrying on a defensive war; and, without attempt- 
ing to annoy the enemy by sallies, he waited for the 
succours he expected from the Low Countries, the 
arrival of which was often foretold and promised by 
their prophets. But though less daring in action 
than Matthias, he was a wilder enthusiast and of 
more unbounded ambition. Soon affer the death of 
his predecessor, having, by obscure visions and pfo- 
phecies, prepared the multitude for some extraordi- 
nary event, he strip^ted himself nsJeed, and, march- 
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injf through the streets, proclaimed with a loud voice, 
“That tlie kingdom of Sion was at hand ; that whal» 
ever was highest on earth should be brought low, 
and whatever was lowest should be exalted.” In 
order to fullil this, he commanded the churches, as 
the most lofty buildings in the city, to be levelled 
with the ground ; he degraded the senators chosen 
by Mattliias, and depriving Cnipperdoling of the 
consulship, the highest office in the commonwealth, 
appointed .him to execute the lowest and most infa- 
mous, that of common hangman, to which strange 
transition the other agreed, not only without mur- 
muring, but with the utmost joy; and such was tlie 
despotic rigour of Boccold’s administration, that he 
was called almost every day to perform some duty 
or other of his wretched function. In place of Uu* 
deposed senators, h^ named twelve judges, accord- 
ing to the number of tribes in Israel, to preside in 
ail affairs; retaining to himself the same authority 
which Moses anciently possessed as legislator of 
that people. 

\ot satisfied, however, with power or titles which 
were not supreme, a prophet, whom he had gained 
and tutored, having called the multitude together, 
declared it to be the will of God, that John Boccold 
'should he King of Sion, and sit on the throne of 
Bavid. John, kneeling down, accepted of the hea- 
venly call [June 24], which he solemnly prot<*8ted 
had been revealed likewise to himself, and wa.«» im- 
mediately acknowledged as Monarch by the de- 
luded multitude. From that moment he assume*! 
all tfic state and pomp of royalty. He wore a 
crown of gold, and was clad in the richest and most 
sumptuous garments. A Bible was carric<l on his 
one hand, a naked sword on the other. A great 
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l)o<ly <)f guards accompanird him when he* appearoil 
III public? lie coini iV money Mtanipecl with his own 
image, and appointed the great oiheers ot his house- 
hold and kingdom, among whom Cnipperdoling was 
nominated Governor of the city, as a reward for Ins 
former submission. 

Having now attained the height of power, Boc- 
cold began to discover passions, which he had 
hitlierto ri^tiained, or indulged only in secret. As 
the excesses of enthusiasm have been observed in 
every age to lead to sensual gratiheations, the same 
<Mnistitution that is susceptible of the tormer being 
rennukably prone to tlic latter, he instructed the 
prophets and teachers to harangue the people for 
several days concerning the lawfulness, and even 
m'cessity, of taking more wives than one, whieh 
they asserted to be one of the privileges granted by 
God to the saints. When their ears were once ac- 
customed to this licentious doctiine, and their pas^ 
sions indamod with the prospect of such unbounded 
indulgence, he himself set them an example of using 
whatlic called their Christian liberty, by marrymii 
at once three wives, among which tin* widow of 
Matthias, a w'onmn of singular beauty, was one. 
As he was allured by beauty, or the love ot variel) , 
he gradually added to the number of his w i\'es until 
they amounted to fourteen, though the widow ot 
Matthias was the only onedignitirsl with the title of 
Queen, or who shared with him the splendour and 
ornaments of royalty. Alter the example ol their 
prophet, the multitude gave themselves up to tin* 
most licentious and uncontrolled gratification ot 
their desires. No man remameil satisfied with a 
single wife. Not to um* their Christian lilierty 
deeiiuxl a crime. Persons w ere appointed to search 
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Ibe houses tor young women grown up to maturity, 
whom they instantly compelled to marry. Together 
with polygamy, freedom of divorce, its inseparable 
attendant, was introduced, and became a new source 
of corruption. Every excess was committed, of 
which the passions of men are capable, when re- 
'.truined neither by the authority of laws nor tlie 
Miise of decency'’^; and, by a monstrous and al- 
most incredible conjunction, voluptuoitfuiess was 
nitfrafted mi religion, and dissolute riot accompa 
iiicil the austerities of fanatical devotion. 

Meanwhile the (jierman Princes were highly of- 
h ruled at the insult offered to their dignity by Boc- 
cold's presumptuous usurpation of royal lionours ; 
and the profligate manners of his followers, which 
su re a reproach to the Christian name, filled men of 
all professions with horror. Luther, who had U‘s- 
idii il against this fanatical spirit on its first appear- 
ance, now deeply larucnted its progress, and having 
exposed the delusion with great strength of argu- 
iiH lit, us well as acrimony of style, called loudly on 
all the states of Germany to jmt a stop to a frenzy 
no less pernicious to society than fatal to religion, 
fhe r.mpcror, occupied with other cares and pro- 

“ I’rojihetir et conrionatoruin aiiloritatv ja»ti et exeinpio, 
lol.i urlx* 4(1 rapieniia.s pulclierrimaa (]uai«(|ae fVnninaH div'umuni 
<*'t. \rc inira paucos dies, in lantA hnminutn tii^ba fere uHa 
reprrla e»t supra aniium deciinuni qaartum «|uir Hiiprum pas^a 
noil fu,*rit. Lamb. Horteiia. p, 303. — Volgo viria quinaa caso 
u\ore«, pluribns aenaa, nunnuUis septenaa et oclonaa. I'ocHb'* 
Bupra duodecimutn B’tatis annum atutim umnre. Id. 305. Nenxi 
’•ni contenliis fuit, neque caiqnani extra effirtaa et \iria imma- 
Cirax continenti esae licuit. Id. 307. — Tacebo hie, nt ait »uim 
honor aiiribus, quanta barbaria et maliti.t uii sunt in purllin 
' Xiandis nondiim aptis inalrimunio, id quod imlii neqnu r\ »ai»o, 
If vjii,. cxTiilgi aerinonibna baii'iliiiii *-st, sed ex e.-i setuli.rui cm a 
s"; s iiiitiirniia demaudaU fuit, auditum. Job. t'orvinna, 310. 
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jects, had not leisure to aticiid to such a distant 
object; but the Princes of the Krapire, assembled 
by the King of the Homans, voted a supply of men 
and money to the Bishop of Munster, who, being 
unable to keep a suflicient army on foot, had con- 
verted the siege of the town into a blockade 
The forces raised in consetpience of this resolution 
were put under the command of an officer of expe- 
rienc<', wlie approaching the town towards the end 
of spring, in tlm year one thousand five hundred and 
thirty-live, pressed it more closely than formerly: 
but found tlie fortifications so strong and so dili- 
gently guarded that he durst not attempt an assault. 
It was now al)ove fifteen months since the Anabap- 
tists had established their dominion in Munster; 
they had during that time undergone prodigious 
fatigue in working on the fortifications, and ])erform- 
ing military duly. Notwithstanding the prudent at- 
tention of their King to provide for their subsistence, 
and his frugal us well as regular economy in their 
public meals, they began to feel the approach of 
famine [May]. Several small bodies of their bre- 
tlu'eii, who were advancing to their assistance from 
the Low Countries, had been intercepted and cut to 
pieces; and, while all Cierraany was ready to com- 
bine against them, they had no prospect of succour. 
But such was the ascendant which Boccold had 
aet|uire<l over the multitude, and so powerful tlie 
fascination of enthusiasm, that their hopes were as 
sanguine as ever, and they hearkened with implicit 
credulity to the visions and predictions of their pro- 
phets, who assured them that the Almighty would 
speedily interpose in onh r to rleliver the city. The 
laiUi, howi ier, of some few, shaken by the violence 
and length of their sufTeriiigs, l>egan to fail; but 
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In sus|>ecto<l of un inclination to surrender to Uie 
enemy, they were punished with imnietliate death, 
as nudty of impiety in distrusting the power of (io*l. 
One of the King’s wives having uttered ceitaiii 
words which implied some doubt concerning ids 
divine mission, he instantly called the whole num- 
ht r together, and commanded the blasphemer, as 
he called her, to kneel down, cut olV her head with 
his own hands : and so far were the r^t from ex- 
pressing juiy horror at this cruel deed, that they 
joined him in dancing with a frantic joy around tiu’ 
bleeding body of their companion. 

Hy this time, the besieged endured the utmost 
rigour of famine [dune l] ; but they chose rather to 
^utVor hardships, the recital of which is shocking to 
humanity, than to listen to the terms of capitulation 
titU red them by the bishop. At last a ilesertiT, 
vvliom they hud taken into their service, being either 
I* 'S intoxicaUsI with the fumes of enthusiasm, or 
unahio any longer to hear such ilistress, made his 
escape to the enemy. He informed their general ol 
a weak pait in the fortiiicathms which he had 
observed, an<l assuring him that the besiegisl, ex- 
li.ujsted with hunger and fatigue, kept watch there 
vviiii little care, he oflered to lead a party thiUier m 
die night. 1’hc proposal was accepted, and a chosen 
body of troops appoinUnl for the service; who, 
'•ciihng tlie walls unperceived, seized one of tlie gates, 
ami admitted the rest of the army. 'I'he Aiiahup- 
ti.sts, though surprisi’d, defended themselves in tlie 
market-place with valour heigliteiieil by despair; 
but U-ing overpowereil by numirers, and nurrounded 
on ivery band, most of them were slain, and llu- 
remainder taken piiMUiers (June*2t). Among the 
l.t>t were Um* King and Ciiip|Krduliiig. I he Knig, 
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loaded with chains, was carried from city to city as 
a spectacle to giatify the curiosity of the people, 
and was exposed to all their insults. 11 is spirit, 
however, was not broken or humbled by this sad 
reverse of his condition, and he adhered with un- 
shaken hrmness to the distinguishing tenets of his 
sect. After this he was brought back to Munster, 
the scene of his royalty and crimes, and put to death 
with tile m«8t exquisite as well as lingering tortures, 
ail wliich lie bore with astonishing fortitude. This 
extraordinary man, who had been able to acquire 
such amazing dominion over the minds of his fol- 
lowers, and to excite commotions so dangerous to 
society, was only twenty-six years of age^*^. 

'I’ogether with its monarch the kingdom of the 
Anabaptists came to an end. Their principles 
having taken deep root in the Low Countries, the 
paity still subsists there under the name of Meniio- 
iiites; but, by a very singular revolution, this sect, 
so mutinous and sanguinary at its first origin, hath 
become altogether innocent and pacific. Holding 
it unlawful to wage war, or to accept of civil ofhccs, 
they devote themselves entirely to the duties of pri- 
vate citizens, and by their industry and charity en- 
deavour to make reparation to human society for 
the violence committed by their founders'’*. A 
small number of this sect which is settled in Kng- 
land retain its peculiar tenet.H concerning baptism, 
but without any dangerous mixture of enthusiasm. 


^ Slci«I. l‘Hl, vSer. TnmulUiani Anib«pti%Uram Liber aniM. 
•Viit. l.ainberlo IIorten»io Auolore. »p. Scardium, vol. ii. p. 20H, 
He tiiiter«bili MonaMeriensium Obiidione, ^c. IjibeUus 
AhIodu Corvini, ap. Scar. 313. Annales Anabaptiatici A Job. 
lit iirico Otiio, llo. Uusilca*, t'or. llccritbachius Hi»t. 

Anah. cdil. h»37. j», 1 10. 

Ha>lc Diclioii. art. 
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riic mutiny of tlie Anabaptists, thougli it drew 
jTineral attention, did not so entirely engross tlie 
rrinccs of (jeriuany as not to allow leisure for 
other transactions. The alliance between the French 
King and the confederates at Sntalkaide began 
.ihout this time to proiluce great eHVcts. Fine, 
Duke of Wuttemburg, having been expelled his 
dominions in the year one thousand five hundrotl 
and nineteen, on account of his violent and op- 
prt ^sive administration, the house of Austria had 
got possession of his rluchy. That Prince having 
now by a long exile atoned for the errors in his con- 
duct, which were the ett'ect rather of inexperience 
than of a tyrannical disposition, was become the 
object of general compassion. The Landgrave of 
Hesse in particular, his near relation, warmly 
^ spoused his interest, and used many *‘rt’ortH to 
iceover for him his ancient inheritance. Jbit the 
King of the Romans obstinately refustMl to relin- 
({ui>ii a valuable acquisition which his family had 
made with so much ease. The Landgrave, unable 
to compel him, applied to the King of France, his 
n» w ally. Francis, eag«*r to embrace any opportu- 
nity of distressing the house of Austria, and de- 
sirous of wresting from it a territory, which cave it 
footing and indueitce in a part of (iermany at a dis- 
tance from its other dominions, encourageil the 
K'lndgrave to take arms, and secretly supplied him 
with a large sura of money. This he employed to 
raise troops ; and, marching with great ex|)e<litioii 
towards Wurtemburg, atUickeil, defeated, and dis- 
persed a conshlerable body of Austrians iiitrusted 
with the defence of the country. All the Duke’s 
Miblects hastciUMl with emulation U> receive their iia- 
'i\e Prince, and reinvested him with that authority 
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wliicli is sUU enjoyed by his deseendants. At th»> 
.same time the exercise of the Protestant religion was 
established in his dominions^". 

I'erdinand, how sensible soever of this unex- 
pected blow, not daring to attack a Prince whom 
all the Protestant powers in (jermany were ready to 
support, judged it expedient to conclude a treaty 
with him, by which, in the most ample form, he re- 
cognised h^s title to the duchy. I’he success of the 
baiidgrave’s operations in behalf of the Duke ol" 
WuitiMuberg having convinced b'erdinand that a 
lupture witii a league so formidable as that ol 
Smalkalde was to be avoided with the utmost care, 
he entered likewise into a negotiation with the hilec- 
tor of Saxony, the head of that union ; and by some 
concessions in favour of the Protestant religion, and 
others of advantage to the Klector himself, he*pre- 
\ ailed on him, together with his confederates, to ac- 
knowledge his title us King of the Uomans. At the 
same time, m tirder to prevent any such prccipitiiU* 
or ii regular eh'ction in tunes to come, it was agreeil 
iliat no ptTson should hereafter be promoted to that 
diginty without tlu* unanimous consent of the Klec- 
t<irs; and the Emperor soon after coiitirmed this 
stipidation 

Theso acts of indulgence towards the Protestants, 
.Old the close union into which the King of the Jio- 
inans seemed to he entering with the Princes of that 
paity, gu\e great oH'ciice at Rome. Paul 111, 
though he had di parted from a resolution of his pre- 
decessor, never to eonseiit to the cidling of a general 
council, and hud promised, in the tirst consistory 
held after his election, Uiat he would convoke that 

Sind. 172. 1,VJ. v\f. 

'* Mild. ITS rufj** Uiplom. i\ j». 2. IIU. 
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assembly so niucli desired by all Christendom, was 
iio less enraged than Clement at the innovations in 
(ierinany, and no less averse to any scheme for 
reforming cither the doctrines of the church or the 
abuses in the court of Rome. But having been a 
witness of the universal censure which Clement 
bad incurred by his obstinacy with regard to these 
jioiiits, he hoped to avoid the same reproach by the 
seeming alacrity with which he proposed^ council ; 
tlaitering himself, however, that such difliculties 
would arise concerning the time and place of meet- 
ing, the persons who had a right to be present, and 
tile order of their proceedings, as would effectually 
<b teat the intention of those who demanded) that 
.isM inbly, without exposing himself to any imputa- 
tion fur refusing to call it. With this view he ilis- 
patclied nuncios to the several courts, in order to 
make known his intention, and that he had fixed 
on Mantua as a proper place in which to liohl the 
• oimcil. Such dillicultics as the )^>pe had fore- 
•'cen, immediately presented themselves in great 
number. The French King did not approve of the 
place which Paul had chosen, as the Vapal and Im- 
perial inlluence would necessarily he too great in a 
town situated in that part of Italy. The King of 
l-ngland not only concurred with FTancis in urging 
tbat ohj(*ction, hut refused, besides, to acknowledge 
miy council called in the name and by the authority 
of the Pope. The German Protestants, having met 
together at Smalkaldc [Dec. 12], insisted on their 
original demand of a council to he held id Germany, 
Old, pleading the F’raperor’s promise, as well as the 
'igreement at Ratisbon to that effect, declarc<l that 
they would not consider an assembly held at Man- 
tua as a legal or free representiUive of the church. 
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liy U»is diversity of soiitiineiits und views, such a 
lield for intrigue and negotiation opeiu.Mi, as math 
it easy for the Pope to assume the merit of heuisr 
eager to assemble a council, while at the same tina. 
lui could put off its meeting at pleasure. The Pro- 
testants, on the other hand, suspecting his designs, 
and sensible of the importance which they derived 
fiom their union, renewetl for ten years the leagut 
of Smalkahle, which now became stronger and niori- 
formitlable by the accession of several new meiii- 

b.‘is'‘. 

During these transactions in fiermany, the Kin- 
p<‘ror undertook his famous enterprise against the 
piratical states in Africa. That part of the African 
continent lying along the coast of the Mediterranean 
sea, which anciently formed the kingdoms of Mau- 
ritania and Massylia, together with the republic ot 
Carthage, and which is now known by the general 
name of Darbary, had undergom* many revolutions. 
Subdued by the Homans, it became a province of 
their banpire. When it was conquered afterwards 
by the Vandals, they erected a kingdom there. 
'I'lint lu'ing overturned by Belisarins, the counlr> 
became subject to the tireek Ihnperors, and con- 
tiuiied to be so until it was overrun, towaids the 

Tins Il'ijruc* was roticliulcil Dccciuher, one tliou»an(l fi»e 
liiiiKlieil mid liiirl'i -live, hin not extended or signed in form till 
.SejU^einber in the rotlowiu); vonr. The Prinren who acceded to 
it were.— John Elector of SaxoDT, Kmeiil Duke of Urun.Hwick. 
I’hilip l.andifr!ive of tle<t<e, I Irir Duke of Wurtemberg, Harnioi 
nnd Philip, Dukei of Pnnu-rania, John. George, and Joachim. 
Piinrex of \nhalt t.ehhard and Mbert, Cnunti of Mansfield. 
William C’oniit of Va-snao. The citie*,- -.Strashurg, Nuretnbtr?, 
t'onstiinre, tliii, Magdehurgh, Hremen, Riutlingen, Hailhron, 
Meinmeiigen, Emduti, ('ampen, Kna, liibrao, \\ indsheim, Aug* 
Ion l-'raiikforl, Kslini;. Itruiiawick, GosUr, Nanover, Gottingen, 
ljuilieck, llanihuig, Mindeit. 
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♦ml of the seventli century, hy the rapid and irre- 
xtstihle arms of the Arabians. It remained f«>r 
some time a part of tliat vast empire, which the 
t’aliphs governed with absolute authority. Its im- 
mense distance, Imwever, from the seat of govern- 
ment encotirage<l tlie descendants of those leaders 
who liad subdued the country, or the chiefs of the 
Moors, its ancient inhabitants, to throw ott* the 
joke, and to assert their independence.* The (’a- 
liphs, who. derived their authority from a spirit of 
♦ nlluisiasm, more titled for making conquests than 
for preserving them, were obliged to connive at ac^ls 
of rebellion which they could not prevent ; and 
Ihirliary was divided into several kingdoms, of 
which Morocco, Algiers, and 'runis were the most 
considerable. The inhabitants of these kingdoms 
re a mixed race, Arabs, Negroes from the southern 
provinces, and Moors, either natives of Alrica, or 
who liad been expelled out of Spain; all zealous 
professors of the Mahometan religion, and inilamed 
against Christianity with a bigoted hatred propor- 
tional to their ignorance and barbarous manners. 

Among these people, no less daring, inconstant, 
and treacherous, than the ancient inhabitants ol the 
".line country described by the Roman historians, 
trcqueiit seditions broke out, and many changes in 
goviTiiment took place. These, as they aflfectetl 
only the internal state of a country extremely bar- 
f>aroiJs, are but little known, and deserve to l>c so. 
Hut almut the beginning of the sixteenth century a 
''uddeii revolution happened, which, by rendering 
tile statics of Barbary formidable to the Kuropeans, 
hath made their history worthy of more atu^ntion. 
rills revolution was hroiiuht alniut hy |M*rs<ms Imni 
ni a rank of life which entitled th«‘m to act no such 
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liiiistrioiis |Kiit. I Ionic and llayradin, tlin sons o| 
a r in tlio Isle of Lcshos, prompted by a rest 
less and enterpiisinn spiiit, foisook tlieir father’', 
trade, ran to sea, and joined a crew of pirates 
'I’liey soon distinmnslied themselves by their valour 
and activity, and, liecoiniii”; masters ot a small bn- 
^anlinc, earned on llieir infamous trade with surli 
conduct and suece',s that they assembled a fleVt ol 
twelve ^a^leys, besiilis many vessels of smaller 
foie(‘. Of this Heet I Ionic the elder biolher, called 
Harbarossa troin the red colour of bis beard, w.'i> 
mlmiial, and llayradin sc'cond in command, but 
with almost (‘(jual authority, d’hey called tin ni- 
s('lv<‘s the friends of the sea, ami the cnernii's of all 
who sail upon it; and their narm s so«)ii bi came ter- 
rible fioin th(‘ Stunts of the Dardanelles to those r»t 
(Gibraltar. 'ro<;ether with their farm' ami pown 
their ambitious \ iiwvs extended; and while aefmi: 
as corsairs, they mlopted the ideas ami aorpiiied llu 
talents <if eoinjmaors. 'I’bey often earned the pri/r' 
wbieb tln'v took on tlie ('oasts of Spam ami ltal\ 
into tin' poits of Harbaix ; and ( iiiicbmu tim iiih.t- 
bitant'' by tlie sab' of tln ir bootv, and the tbouuht 
less prodiuaiity of (heir eiews, w ( re welcome miest'' 
III ('\erv place at wliieli tli('\ toneln rl. riie coine* 
iiK'iit situation of tlu'se baibours, Imii*; so neai tin 
^:reatest eomiin ieial stati s at that lime in (’hiistm- 
doii, made the brotlieis wish for an establishment 
in that eoiintix. An opportunitx of aeeomplislniii: 
this (piiekU present('d its('lf, wbieb they did not 
siitb'i to pass unimpro\<Ml. I'.ut(‘nn, Kimi of Al- 
^ieis, liai mu att(Mnpted se\(Tal tinn s, williout sue- 
(■('ss, to lak(' a fort whieli the Spanish uo\(‘rnors ot 
Oran had built not far from his capital, was so ill 
adMst'd .is to apply for .iid to Haibatossa, wli()s( 
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valniir (In: Africans coiisnlcrcd as irrcMstilih*. 'I'In* 
,n ii\r corsair «Ia(Uy accc pHnl of (he iiiM(ation, arnl, 
l( iiMii'j: his brodicr llavra<lin witli tlu‘ (Icct [I'lKJj, 
inarched at tlio head of five thousand men (o Aliiu is. 
%\liere lie Was leceived as (heir ileliverer. Such a 
ti)ice i:av»* him the command of (he town; and as 
Ik jk rceived that the M<»ors neither suspected him 
,,t jinv had intention, nor were capalde vvitli then 
liiilit-.irim'd troojis of opposm2J his disci|1iined vi te- 
raii>, he 'S.ecretly murdered (lie moiiaich whom he 
h.ol eoim* to assist, and proclaimed himself Kiiil: ot 
Mums 111 his stead. 'I'he authority which In* had 
(Inis holdly usni|)ed, he endea\oured to establish 
l)\ ail> suited to the {ieiiius of the pi ople horn he 
had toiioverii ; by libeialitN without bounds to (hose 
>\lio favoured his promotion, ami by cruel(\ no h ss 
imhounded towards all \\hom he hail an> reason to 
• listriist. Not satisfied with the throne nhich he 
hail ac(|uired, he attacked the neiulihonrmi: Kmu of 
1 11 iin Cell, and, haviiiif vampiislu'd him m battle, 
idihil his dominions to those ot iXb^ieis. At the 
^ uiK time, he continued to infest the<'oavt ot Spam 
and Italy ^Mth lleets \^hich resembled the arma- 
iiK nts «)f a fjreat monarch, lather than tin* lijilit 
"ijiiadrons of a corsair, d’lu'ir treipient and ciiiel 
'll \ asfation> obli^o-d Charles, about the beiiinmni: 
"t hi- rciirn [ 1 olb], to turnish the iManpiis ile C’o- 
iiiares, irovenior of (Iran, with troops snflicieiit to 
attack him. riiat officer, assisted by the <lethr«ined 
him; of rremeceii, execnteil the ^•omml''Slon vMth 
■''u h spirit that Haibarossa’s troops bi mu In at in 
'‘'»rai encounters, he hiinselt was shut up ni 
I rtiiieceii. After deb iidiiiif it to the last extreinil\ . 
In* was overtaken in atteinptimr to iiiaki* his « scape. 
^ oi.. It. 
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jLiul slain while ho fought with an obstinate valour 
worthy of his former fame and exploits. 

ills brother ilayrurliii, known likewise by the 
name of Barbarossa, assumed the sceptre of Algiers 
with the same ambition and abilities, but with bettor 
fortune, flis reign being undisturbed by the arras 
of the Spaniards, which had full occupation in the 
wars among the Kuropeaii powers, he regiilatotl 
witli admirable prudence the interior police of his 
kingdom, carried on his naval operations .with grfat 
vigour, and extended his coii({uests on the continent 
of Africa. Jbjt jrerceiving thattlu' Moors and AraVs 
siihniitted to his government with the utmost re- 
Inclance, and being afraid that his continual »le- 
predatious would one day draw upon him the arms 
of the Christians, he put his dominions umler the 
protection of the (irand Seignior, and received from 
iiiiii a body of Turkish soldiers sullicieni for Ins 
security against his domestic as well as his foreign 
laiemies. At last, the fame of his exploits dail> 
increasing, Solyinaii ottered him the cnniniand of the 
'I’lirkish tteet, as the only person whose valour ami 
skill in naval att'airs entitled him to command against 
Aiulrew Doria, the greatest sea otticer of that age. 
I’roiiil of this distinction, Barharossa repaired to 
(Constantinople ; and with a woiHh'rful versatility of 
iniiul, mingling the arts of a courtier with the bold- 
ness of a corsair, gained the entire conti<lence both 
of the Sultan and his Vizier. I’o them he coinmu- 
liicuted a scheme which he had formed of making 
liimsidf nuuster of Tunis, the most ttuiirisliing king* 
<lom at that time on the coa.st of yVfrica; and thi^ 
being approved of by them, he obtaine<i \«halevcr 
he demanded for carrying it into execution. 
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llis hopes of success in this uiuleitakin<r wore 
fountlod on the intestine divisions in the kingdom of 
rums. Mahined, the last King of that country, 
havnig thirty-four sons by diti'erent wives, appointed 
Mwley Hascen, one of the youngest among them, 
to he his successor. TImt weak Prince, who owed 
this preference, not to his own merit, but to the 
uscoiulant which his motlier had acipiircd over a 
iiionarcli doting with age, first poisoned Maiimed 
his billier in order to prevent him from altering his 
ih stmation with respect to the succession; and then, 
with the barbarous policy which prevails wlierevor 
l>ol\muny is permitted, and the right of succi ssion 
\> not piecisely fixed, he put to death all his bro- 
ilicrs wlioin he could get into his power. Alrasclnd, 
otn of the eldest, was so fortunate as to escape Ins 
taue; and, finding a retreat among the wamleiing 
\ral)s, made several attempts, by the assistance of 
some of tlieir chiefs, to recover the throne which of 
ri”h( belonged to him. I^ut thc'se proving unsuc- 
t^s^ful, and the Arabs, from their natural levity, 
h« mg ready to deliver him up to his merciless bro- 
dn r, he lied to v\lgiers, the only place of refuge re- 
maining, and implored tlu‘ protection of Barbarossa ; 
'dio, discerning at once all the advantages wliicli 
miuhl he gamed by suppoiting his title, received 
inm with every possible demonstration of friendship 
ami re^peet. Being ready, at that time, to set sail 
h*r Constantinople, he easily pi'rsuadcd Alraschid. 
ahese eagerness to obtain a crown dis|M)se<l him to 
Is In ve or undertake any thing, to accompany him 
diither, promising him effectual assistance from So- 
Km.iii, whom he repre.seiited to be the iin>st gene- 
n>us as w|.|| ag niost |KJwerful monarch in the world. 
Hill no sixiiu r well' they airived at CoiLstantiiiopU: 
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than the treacherous corsair, regardless of ail his 
promises to him, opened to the Sultan a plan for 
conquering Tunis, and annexing it to the Turkish 
empire, by making use of the name of this exiled 
Prince, and cooperating with the party in the king- 
dom which was ready to declare in his favour. 
Solyroan approved, with too much facility, of this 
perfidious proposal, extremely suitable to the cha- 
racter of its author, but altogether unworthy of a 
groat Prince. A powerful fleet and numerous army 
were soon assembled ; at the sight of which the cre- 
dulous Alraschid flattered himself that he should 
.soon enter his capital in triumph. 

Hut just as this unhappy Prince was going to 
embark, he was arrested by^ order of the Sultan, shut 
up in the seraglio, and was never heard of more. 
Harbarossa sailed with a fleet of two hundred and 
fifty vessels towards Africa. After ravaging tlie 
coasts of Italy, and spreading terror through every 
part of that country, he appeared before Tunis ; and, 
landing his men, gave out that he came to assert 
the right of Alraschid, whom he pretended to have 
left sick aboard the admiral's galley. The fort of 
(soletta, which commands the bay, soon fell into bis 
hamls, partly by his own address, partly by the 
treachery of its commander ; and the inhabitants of 
't'unis, weary of Muley Hascen’s government, took 
arms, and declared for Alraschid with such zeal 
and unanimity as obliged tlie former to fly so pre- 
cipitately that he left all his treasures behind him. 
'I'he gates were immediately Ret open to Barbarossa 
as the restorer of their lawful sovereign. But when 
Alraschid himself did not appear, and when, instead 
4)f his name, that of Solyman alone was heard among 
the acclamations of the Turkish soldiers marching 
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into Uie lowu, the {>eople of 'I’unis bo^an l(» 
iIm' corsair’s treachery. Their sus|Mcioiis being soon 
converted into certainty, Uiey ran to arras with the 
utmost fury, and surrounded the citadel, into which 
Barbarossa had led his troops. But having fore- 
seen such a revolution, he was not unprepared for 
it; he immediately turned agaiiust tlieni the artillery 
OH the ramparts, and by one brisk discharge dis- 
persed the numerous but undirected assailants, and 
forced them to acknowledge Solyman as their sove- 
reign, ami to submit to himself as his viceroy. 

11 is first care was to put the kingdom, ol whicli 
lo‘ had thus got possession, in a proper posture of 
defence, lie strengthened the citadel which com- 
mands the town; and, fortifying the (iolelta in a 
n iiular manner at vast expense, made it the piinci 
pal station for his fieet, and his great arsenal for 
niditury as well as naval stores. Being now pos- 
sesses! of such extensive territories, he carried on 
Ins depredations against the Christian States to a 
"reater extent and with more destructive violence 
tlian ever. Daily complaints of the outrages com- 
mitted by bis cruizers were brought to the JCmperor 
by bis subjects, both in Spain and Italy. All 
i’hristendoiu seemed to expect from him, as its 
'greatest and most fortunate Prince, that he would 
pul an end to tlds new and odious sjxjcies of op- 
pression. At the same lime Muley Unseen, the 
exile<l King of Tunis, finding none of tlie Maho- 
metan Princes in Africa willing or abht to assist 
Imu in recovering his throne, applied to Charles 
( April 21, 1535], as tlie only person who could as- 
his rights in opposition to such a formidabh* 
u>iirp*T. The Bniperor, wpially desirous of di> 
hw rm.; his dominions from tlie dangerous neigh- 
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buurhood of Barbarossa; of appearing as the pro- 
tector of an unfortunate Prince; and of acquiring 
the glory annexed, in that age, to every expedition 
against the Mahometans, readily concluded a treaty 
with Muley llascen, and began to prepare for in- 
vading Tunis. Having made trial of his own abi- 
lities for war in the late campaign in Hungary, he 
was now become so fond of the military character 
that he datennined to command, on this occasion, 
in person. The united strength of his dominions 
was called out upon an enterprise in which the 
Minperor was about to hazard his glory, and which 
drew the attention of all Kurope. A Flemish fleet 
carried, from tlie ports of the Low Country, a body 
of (lermaii infantry^, the galleys of Naples and 
Sicily took on board the veteran bands of Italians 
uiul Spaniards, which had distinguished themselves 
by so many victories over the French ; the Emperor 
himself embarked at Barcelona with the flower of 
tiie Spanish nobility, and was joined by a consider- 
able squadron from Portugal, under the command 
of the Infant Don Lewis, the Flmpress's brother; 
Andrew Doria conductcrl his own galleys, tlic best 
appointed, at that time in Fmropo, and commamied 
by the most skilful officers : the Pope furnished all 
the assistance in his power towards such a pious 
eiiterprisi* ; and the Order of Malta, the perpetual 
enemies of tlie Intidels. ef{uipped a squadron, which, 
though small, was formidable by the valour of the 
kmghts who served on board it. The jwrt of Cag- 
liari, in Sardinia, was the general place of rendez- 
vous. Doria was appointed High Admiral of the 
AihH; the command of the land forces under the 
Eni|K>ror was given to the Marquis de (iuasto. 

** lliriri. Aaaalv* Brabant, i. &99. 
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On the sixteenth of July, the fleet, consisting of 
near Ifve hundred vessels, having on board al)ove 
thirty thousand regular troops, set sail from Cag- 
liari, and ai'ter a prosperous navigation landed within 
sight of Tunis. Barbarossa having received early 
intelligence of the Emperor’s immense armament, 
and suspecting its destination, prepared with ei^ual 
|)rudence and vigour for the defence of his new con- 
ijuest. He called in all his corsairs from their dif- 
ferent stations ; he drew from Algiers what forces 
eould be spared; he dispatched messengers to all 
(lu‘ African Princes, Moors, as well as Arabs, and, 
)>y representing Muley Hascen as an infamous 
apostate, prompted by ambition and revenge not 
only to become the vassal of a Christian Prince, but 
to conspire with him to extirpate the Mahometan 
faith, he inflamed those ignorant and bigoted chiefs 
to such a degree that they took arms as in a com- 
moil cause. Twenty thousand horse, together with 
a great body of foot, soon assembled atTunis ; and, 
hy a proper distribution of presents among them 
from time to time, Barbarossa kept the ardour 
which had brought them together from subsiding. 
But as he was too well acquainted with the enemy 
whom he had to oppose, to think that these light 
troops could resist the heavy armed cavalry and 
veteran infantry which composed the imperial army, 
liis chief confidence was in the strength >of the 
(ioletta, and in his body of Turkish soldiers, who 
were armed and disciplined after the European 
fashion. Six thousand of these, under die com- 
mand of Sinan, a renegado Jew, the bravest and 
most experienced of all his corsairs, he threw into 
that fori, which the Emperor immediately invested. 
Ah Charles had the command of the sea, his camp 
was so plentifully supplied not only with the neces- 
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8aries, but with all the luxuries of life, that Mule^ 
lldscon, who had nbt been acciistunieil to see war 
carried on with such order and Tnagniticence, was 
filled with admiration of the Kmperor’s {luwer. 11 U 
troops, animated by his presence, and considering 
it as meritorious to shed their blood in such a pious 
cause, contended with each otlier for the posts of 
honour and danger. Three separate attacks were 
concerttHl^iund the Germans, Spaniards, and Italians, 
having one of these committed to each of Uiein, 
pushed them forward with the eager courage which 
national eiiiuiation inspires. Sinan displayed reso- 
lution and skill becoming the contidence which his 
master had |)ut in him; the gairison performed the 
hard service on which Uiey were ordered with great 
fortitude. But though he interrupted the besiegers 
by frc<|uent sallies, though the Moors and Arabs 
ulaimed tlie camp with their continual incursions; 
the breaches soon became so considerable towards 
the land, while the fleet battered those parts of tJie 
foriiticatioiis which it could approach with no less 
fury ami success, that an assault being given on all 
sides at once, the place was taken by storm [July 
tio]. Siiiiin, with the remains of his garrison, re- 
tired, after an obstinate resistance, over a shallow 
|>art of the bay tuwanls the city. By the reduction 
ot the (ioletta, the i%iU|M'ror became master of Bar- 
liarossa's fleet, cousisUiig of eighty-seven galleys 
and galliots, together with his arsenal, and three 
hundred cannon, mostly brass, which were planted 
on tlie ram|uirts; a prodigious number in that age, 
uml a remnrkablt' pr<x>f of the strength of the fort, as 
well as of the greatness of the corsair’s iKiwei*. The 
l^n|nTor marclnsl iut4) Uie Ciolutta tiirough tin- 
breach, ami luniing t*» Muley llascen, who attemhsl 
him, “ litre,” says he, “ is a gale op«*n to you, by 
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wliich you shall return to take possession of your 
dominions.^' 

Barbarossa, though he felt the full weight of the 
Idow which he had received, did not, however, lose 
courage, or abandon the defence of Tunis. But 
as the walls were of great extent, and extremely 
weak ; as he could not depend on the hdelity of the 
inhabitants, nor hope that the Moors and Arabs 
would sustain the hardships of a siege,«he boldly 
deUTinined to advance with his army, which amount- 
ed to fifty thousand men*^, towards the Imperial 
camp, and to decide the fate of his kingdom by the 
issue of a battle. This resolution he communicated 
to his principal officers; and representing to them 
the fatal consequences which might follow, if ten 
thousand ChrisUaii slaves, whom he had shut up in 
the citadel, should attempt to mutiny during the 
absence of the army, he proposed, as a necessary 
precaution for the public security, to massacre them 
without mercy before he began his inarch. They 
all approved warmly of his intention to fight; but 
mured as they were, in their piratical depredations, 
to scenes of bloodshed and cruelty, the barbarity 
of his proposal concerning the slaves filled them 
with horror ; ami Barbarossa, ratlier from the dread 
of irritating them, than swayed by motives of hu- 
manity, consented to spare the lives of the slaves. 

By this time the £m(>eror had begun to advance 
towards Tunis; and though his troops suffered 
inconceivable hardships in their march over burning 
sands, destitatc of water, and exi>osed to the into- 
lerable heat of the sun, tliey soon came up with the 
enemy. The Moors and Arabs, emboldened by 


Bpi»lrca du psr Rascelli, p. 119, Ae. 
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thi'ir vast superiority in number, immediately rushed 
on to the attack with loud shouts, but their undisci- 
pliiied courage could not stand the shock of regular 
battalions; and though Barbarossa, with admirable 
presence of mind, ami by exposing his own person 
to Uic greatest dangers, imdeavourcd to rally them, 
the rout became so general, that he himself was 
hurried along with them in their flight back to tlie 
city. Th*. ro lie found every thing in the utmost 
confusion ; some of the inhabiUints dying with their 
fainilit^s and eilects; others ready to set open tlieir 
gates to the conqueror; the Turkish soldiers pre- 
paring to retreat; and the citadel, which in such 
eircunisianceH might have aftbrded him some refuge, 
already in the |>ossession of tlie Christian captives. 
'rhos(! unhappy men, 'rendered desperate by their 
situation, had laid hold on the opportunity which 
Harbarossa dreaded. As soon as his army was at 
s<iine <listance from the town, they gained two of 
Uu'ir keepers, by whose assistant , knocking oil* 
their fetters, and bursting open their prisons, tliry 
ovcnKJwered the Turkish garrison, and turned the 
artillery of the fort au,ain.st their former masters. 
Harbarossa, disappoinU'il and enraged, exclaiming 
stimetimes against the fidse compassion of his ofti- 
«‘(*rs, and sometimes condemning liis own imprudent 
compliance with Uieir opinion, fled precipitately to 
Hona. 

Mcanwhih' Charles, satisfied with the easy and 
almost bloodless victory which he had gainctl, and 
advancing slowly with Uic precaution necessary in 
un eiieiiiy's country, did not yet know the whole 
extent of his ouii gtMMl fortune. But at lust, a mes- 
siMiuer dis|uitchcd by the slaves acquainted him witJi 
the success of their noble effort for the recovery of 
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tlujir liberty ; and at the same time deputies arrived 
from the town, in order to present him the keys of 
their gates, and to implore his protection from 
military violence. While he was deliberating con- 
cerning the proper rneasures for this purpose, the 
soldiers, fearing that they should be deprived of tlic 
booty which they had ex|>ected, rushed suddenly, 
and without orders, into the town, and began to kill 
and plunder without distinction. It wii4* then too 
late to restrain their cruelty, their avarice, or licen- 
tiousness. All the outrages of which soldiers are 
rnpable in the fury of a sU>rm, all the excesses of 
which men can be guilty when their passions are 
heightenetl by the contempt and hatred which dif- 
iVrence in manners and religion inspires, wen; com- 
iiutted. Above thirty thousand of the innocent 
inhabitants perishe<i on that unhappy day, and ten 
thousand weie carried away as slaves. Muley 
ilasceii took possession of a throne surrounded with 
carnage, abhorred by his subjects, on whom he had 
brought such oalamities, and pitied even by those 
whose rashness had been the occasion of them, 
riie I’rapcror lammleil the fatal accident which had 
stained the lustre of his victory ; and amiilst such a 
"cene of horror there was hut one spectacle that 
artbrded him any satisfaction. Ten thousand Chris- 
tian slaves, among whom were several persons of 
distinction, met him as he entered the town; and, 
falling on their knees, thanked and blessed bim as 
their deliverer. 

At the same lime that Charles accomplished his 
promise to the Moorish King, of reestablishing him 
in his dominions, he did not neglect what was 
necessary for hridling the jMmer of the Alrican 
<'f>rsairs, for the s<*curity of his own sulyeets, ami for 
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the interest of the Spanish crown : in order to gain 
these ends, he concluded a treaty with Muley Hasccn 
on the following conditions : — That he should hold 
the kingdom of Tunis in fee of the crown of S|>ain, 
and do homage to the Kmperor as his liege lord ; 
that all the Christian slaves now within his domi- 
nions, of whatever nation, should be set at liberty 
without ransom ; that no subject of the Emperor’s 
should fof the future l>e detained in servitude ; that 
no Turkish uorsair should be admitted into the 
ports of his dominions; that free trade, together 
with the public exercise of the Christian religion, 
should be allowed to ail the Emperor’s subjects; 
that the Emperor should not only retain the Go- 
letta, but that all the other seaports in the kingdom 
which were fortified should be put into his hands ; 
that Muley Hasccn should pay annually twelve 
thousand crowns for the subsistence of the Spanisli 
garrison in the Goletta; that he should enter into 
no alliance with any of the Emperor’s enemies, and 
should present to him every year, as an acknow- 
hnlgment of his vassalage, six Moorish horses, and 
as many hawks^. Having Uius settled the affairs 
of Africa ; chastised the insolence of the corsairs ; 
sccure«l a safe retreat for the ships of his subjects, 
and a proper station to his own fleets, on that coast 
from which he was most infesteil by piratical depre- 
dations; Charles embarked again for EurojK} [Aug. 
17], tlio tempi'stiious weatlier and sickness among 
his troops not {>€rinitting him to pursue Barba- 
rossa*®. 

^ Da Mont C’oq>« Diplomat, ii. 128. Samoioole Ui«t. di 
NaHi. iv. 89. 

** Job. Rlropii Piarium Eaprdition. Tanetanr, ap. Srard. 
V. ii. p. S20. &:c. Jorii Ifiator. lib. xaaiv. 16S, &r. Sandov. 
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By this expedition, the merit of which seems to 
have been estimated in that age rather by the ap- 
parent generosity of the undertaking, tlie magnifi- 
cence wherewith it was conducted, and the success 
whicli crowned it, than by the importance of the con- 
sequences that attended it, the Emperor attained a 
greater height of glory than at any otlier period of 
his reign. Twenty thousand slaves whom he freed 
from bondage, either by his arms or by^his treaty 
\\itli Muley Hascen^-^, each of whom he clothed 
and furnished with the means of returning to their 
respective countries, spread all over Europe the 
fame of their benefactor’s munificence, extolling his 
power and abilities with ttic exaggeration flowing 
from gratitude and admiration. In comparison with 
liira, the other monarchs of Europe made an incon- 
siderable figure. They seemed to be solicitous 
about nothing but their private and particular in- 
terests; while Charles, with an elevation of senti- 
ment which l)€came the chief Prince in Christen- 
dom, appeared to bo concerned for the honour of 
the Christian name, and attentive to the public 
security and welfare. 

li. 1.^1, kc. Verlot. itiiU, de Cbetal. de Mallbr. Epistrei dfs 
Princes, par Kascelli, traduilcs par B«lleforesl, p. llU, IttU, &c. 
Anlnii. Ponlii Consentini Hist. Belli adv. Barbar. ap. Matlbici 
Annlerla. 

^ ^tioimonle Hist, de Nap. toI. ir. p. 103. 
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Unfortunately for the reputation of Francis I, 
among his contemporaries, his conduct, at this junc- 
ture, appefxred a {>erfect contrast to that of his rival, 
as he laid hold on the op[»ortnnity afforded him, by 
the Emperor's having turned his whole force against 
the common enemy of Christendom, to revive his 
pretensions in Italy, and to plunge Europe into a 
new war. The treaty of Carabray, as has been 
observed, did not remove the causes of enmity be- 
tween the two contending Princes ; it covercnl up, 
but did not extinguish, the flames of discord. 
Francis in particular, who waited with impatienct^ 
for a proper occasion of recovering the reputation as 
well as tiic territories which he had lost, continued 
to carry on his negotiations in different courts against 
Uie Emperor, taking the utmost pains to heighten 
the jealousy which many Princes entertained of his 
power or designs, and to inspire the rest with the 
same suspicion and fear : among others, he a(>|died 
to Francis Sforxa, who, though indebted to Charles 
for the possession of the duchy of Milan, had re- 
ceived it on such hard conditions, as rendered him 
not only a vassal of tlie Empire, but a tributary de- 
ptmdant u|K)n the Em|)en>r. The honour of having 
marrieil the Fhnperor’s niece did not reconcile him 
to this ignominious state of subjet'lion, which be- 
came so iiitoh rablc even to Sforza, though a weak 
and poor spiritctl Prince, Uiat he listened with 
eagerness to the first proposals Francis made of 
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lescuin^ him from the yoke. These proposals were 
conveyed to him by Maraviglia, or Merveille as he 
IS called by the French historians, a Milanese gcn> 
tleniaii residing at Paris; and soon after, in order 
U) carry on the negotiation with greater advantage, 
Merveille was sent to Milan, on pretence of visiting 
his relations, but with secret credentials from Fran- 
cis as his envoy. In this character he was received 
by 8forza. But, notwithstanding liis ctfre to keep 
tliat circumstance concealed, Charles, suspecting or 
having received information of it, remonstrated and 
threatened in such a high tone, that the Duke and 
bis ministers, equally intimidated, gave the world 
immediately a most infamous proof of their servile 
fear of od'ending the Emperor. As Merveille had 
neither the prudence nor the terop<'r which the func- 
tion wherein he was employed required, Uicy art- 
fully decoyed him into a quarrel, in which he hap- 
pened to kill his antagonist, one of the Duke’s 
domestics, and having instantly seized him, they 
ordered him to be tried for that crime, and to be 
beheaded [Dec. 1533]. Francis, no less astonished 
at this violation of a character held sacred among 
the most uncivilized nations than enraged at the 
insult oflfered to the dignity of his crown, threatened 
Sforza with the cA'ects of his indignation, and com- 
plained to the Kmperor, whom he considered as 
the real author of that unexampled outrage. But 
receivinc: no satisfaction from cither, he appealed to 
all the Princes of Furo[>e, and thought himself now 
entitled to take vengeance for an injury, which it 
would have been indecent and pusillanimous to let 
pass with impunity. 

Being thus furnished with a pretext for l>eginning 
.1 war, on which he liad already resolvwl, he multi- 
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plied his efforts in order to draw in other Princes 
to take part in the quarrel. But all his measures 
for this purpose were disconcerted by unforeseen 
events. After having sacrificed the honour of the 
royal family of France by the marriage of his son 
with Catharine of Medici, in order to gain Clement, 
the death of that Pontiff had deprived him of all the 
advantages which he expected to derive from his 
friendship.* Paul, his successor, though attachctl 
by inclination to the imperial interest, seemed de- 
termined to maintain the neutrality suitable to his 
character as the common father of the contending 
Princes. The King of England, occupied with 
domestic cares and projects, declined, for once, 
engaging in the affairs of the continent, and refused 
to assist Francis, unless he would imitate his exam- 
ple in throwing ofi* the Papal supremacy. These 
disappointroenfs led him to solicit, with greater 
earnestness, the aid of the Protestant Princes asso- 
ciated by tlie league of Smalkalde. 'I'hat he might 
the more easily acquire their confidence, he endea- 
voured to accoiniuo<late himself to their predomi- 
nant passion — zeal for their religious tenets, lie 
affected a wonderful moderation witli regard to the 
|K)ints in dispute; ho permitted Bellay, his envoy 
in Germany, to explain his sentiments concerning 
some of the most important artich s, in terms not far 
different from those used by the Protc'stants * ; he 
oven coiides<M'nde<l to inviu* Melancthon, whose 
gentle manners and pacific spirit distinguished him 
among Uie Ueformers, to visit Paris, that by his 
assistance he might concert the most proper mea- 
sures for reconciling the contending sects which so 

’ Frtihtri Scrijil. H«t. (it-rmio. iii. «\c. Slcid. llisl. 

I7H. 1S3. iii. 103. 
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unhappily divided the church'. These concessiona 
must be considered rattier as arts of policy thup the 
result of conviction; for» whatever impression the 
new opinions in religion had made on his sUters, 
the Queen of Navarre and Duchess of Ferrara, the 
gaiety of Francis’s own temper, and his love of 
pleasure, allowed him little leisure to examine theo- 
logical controversies. 

But soon after he lost all the fruits af tliis dis- 
ingenuous artifice, by a step very inconsistent with 
his declarations to the German Princes. This step, 
however, the prejudices of the age, and the religious 
sentiments of bis own subjects, rendered it neces- 
sary for him to take. His close union with the King 
of England, an excommunicated heretic; his fre- 
<|uent negotiations with the German Protestants; 
but, above all, his giving public audience to an 
envoy from Sultan Solyman, had excited violent 
suspicions concerning the aincerity of bis attachment 
to religion. To have attacked the Emperor, who 
on all occasions made high pretensions to zeal in 
defence of the Catholic faith, and at the very junc- 
ture when he was preparing for his expedition against 
Barharossa, which was tlien considered as a pious 
enterprise, could not have failed to confirm such 
unfavourable sentiments with regard to Francis, and 
called on him to vindicate himself by some extra- 
ordinary demonstration of his reverence for the 
established doctrines of the church. The indiscreet 
zeal of some of his subjects, who had imbibed the 
Protestant opinions, furnished him with such an 
occasion as he desired. They had affixed to the 
gates of the Louvre, and oilier public places, papers 
tHuitaining iudt*cent reflections on ihc doctrines snd 

’ ('«iutr.«rr» i IMi. Ml lannhoni*. I-*- H*»g. p. IZ. 
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rit€H of (iie Popish church. Six of the persons 
concerned in this rash action were discovered and 
seized. The King, in order to avert the judgments 
which it was supposed their blasphemies might draw 
down upon the nation, appointed a solemn proces- 
sion. The holy sacrament was carried through 
Uie city in great pomp; Francis walked uncovered 
before it, bearing a torch ui his hand ; the Princes 
of the bicod supported the canopy over it; the 
nobles marched in order behind. In the presence 
of this numerous assembly, the King, accustomed 
to express himself on every subject in strong and 
animated language, declared that if one of his hands 
were infected with heresy, he would cut it off with 
the other, and would not spare even his own chil- 
dren, if found guilty of that crime. As a dreadful 
proof of his being in earnest, the six unhappy per- 
sons were publicly burnt before the procession was 
finished, witli circumstances of the most shocking 
barbarity attending their execution 

The Princes of the league of Smnlkaidc, fillctl 
with resentment and iiidigiiatioii at the cruelty with 
which their brethren were treated, could not con- 
ceive Fnuicis to be sincere, when he offered to pro- 
tect in Germany those very tenets which he perse- 
cuted with such rigour in his own dominions; so 
that all Hellay’s art and eloquence in vindicating 
his master, or a|)ulogi/iiig for his conduct, made 
but little impression upon them. Tliey cousideretl 
likewise, that the Knipt ror, who hitherto had never 
employed vioh iice against the doctrines of the Re- 
formers, nor even given them much molestation in 
iheir progress, was nuw bound by the ngrrcinent at 
Uatisbon, not to disturh such as had embiaccd the 
■* llilvHrM CuiiimriiC. Itir. Gullio. CIU Sleid. Hut. 175, 
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new ofHiiions; and the Protestants wisely reg^arded 
this as a more certain and immediate security than 
the precarious and distant hopes with which Francis 
endeavouretl to allure them. Besides, the manner 
in which he had behaved to his allies at the peace 
of Cambray was too recent to be forgotten, and did 
not encourage others to rely much on his friendship 
or generosity. Ppon all these accounts the Pro- 
testant Princes refused to assist the Jfrench King 
III any hgstilc attempt against the Emperor. The 
Klector of Saxony, the most zealous among them, 
III order to avoid giving any* umbrage to Charles, 
would not permit Melancthon to visit the court of 
France, although that Reformer, flattered perhaps 
by the invitation of so great a monarch, or hoping 
that his presence there might be of signal advantage 
to the Protestant cause, discovered a strong incli- 
nation to undertake the journey *. 

But though none of the many Princes who cn- 
Med or dreaded the power of Charles would second 
I rancis’s eft’orts in order to reduce and circumscribe 
it, he, nevertiu less. commanded his army to advance 
towards the fiuiitiers of Italy. As his sole pn text 
for taking arms was tirat he might chastise the Duke 
of Milan for his insolent and cruel breach of the law 
of nations, it might have been expected that Uie 
whole weight of his vengeance was to have fallen 
on his territories. Hut on a sudden, and at their 
very commencement, the operations of war took 
another direction. Charles, Duke of Savoy, one of 
the least active and able Princes of the line from 
which he descemied, had married Beatrix of Portu- 
gal, llie sister of the Empress. By her great talents 

* (’aiticrin^ V iia Mclauc. 112, 5c. IIA. Secktod. lib. hi. 
107. 
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slie soon acquired an absolute ascendant over her 
husband : and, proud of her allinity to the Krnperor, 
or allured by the luagniticent promises with which he 
Haltered her ambition, she formed a union between 
the Duke and the Imperial court, extremely incon- 
sistent with that neutrality which wise policy, as 
well as the situation of his dominions, had hitherto 
induceil him to observe in all the quarrels between 
the contending monarchs. Francis was abundantly 
sensible of the distress to which he migjit be ex- 
posed, if, when he entered Italy, he should leave 
behind him the territories of a Prince devoted so 
obseijuiously to the hmiperor, that he had sent his 
eldest son to bo educated in the court of Spain, as 
u kind of hostage for his fidelity. Clement the 
Seventh, who had represented tliis danger in a 
strong light dunng his interview with Francis at 
Marseilles, suggested to him, at the same time, the 
pro|H;r method of guarding against it, having advised 
liiin to begin his operations against tiu' Milanese, 
by taking possession of Savoy and Piedmont, as the 
only certain way of securing a communication witii 
his own dominions. Francis, highly irntateil with 
the Duke on many accounts, particularly for having 
supplied the Constable Bourbon with llio money 
that enabled him to levy the body of troops which 
ruined the French array in the fatal battle of Pavia, 
was not unwilling to let him now feel both how 
fliH'ply he resente<l ami how' severely he couhl 
punish these injuries. Nor did he want several 
preti'Xts which gave some colour of equity to the 
violence that he intended, 'fhe territories of France 
end Savoy lying contiguous to each oUier, and 
intrnnmgled in many places, various disputes, un- 
avoul.ibh- in such a Mtiiatioii. '>id>'»it,n d Urlwcaii the 
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two ‘.ovj reigns conciTiiing tho limits of their res|M'<;- 
(i\»* projxTty; anil bi siiles, Francis, in right of his 
mother I/)uis(' of Savoy, had large claims upon tlie 
Duke her brother, for lier share in their father's suc- 
cession. Being unwilling, however, to begin hosti- 
lities without some cause of quarrel more specious 
than these pretensions, many of which were obso- 
lete, and others dubious, he demanded permission 
to march through Piedmont in his way to the IMi- 
lanese, hoping that the Duke, from an excess of 
attachment to the Imperial interest, might refuse 
tins request, and thus give a greater ap[H‘unince of 
justice to all his opeiations against him. But, if wc 
may heliove the historians of Savoy, who appear to 
he better informed with regard to this particular than 
those of France, the Duke readily, and with a good 
iiMce, granted what it was not in his power to deny, 
promising free j)asj,age to the French troops as was 
desired; so that Francis, as the only method now 
l< It of jnslifyiiig the measures whieli he determined 
to take, was obliged to insist for full satisfaction 
^'llh regard to eveiy thing that either the; crown of 
I ranee or his mother Louise conld demand of the 
house of Savoy*. Sueli an evasive answer as might 
have been expected being made to this nupiisitioii, 
tile French army under the Admiral Brion jxmreil 
at once into the Duke’s territories at dill'erent places. 
I'he countries of Bresse and Bugey, united at that 
time to Savoy, were overrun in a iriornent. Must 
of the towns in the duchv of Savoy opened their 
jialr s at the approach of the enemy ; a few which 
attempted to make resistance were easily taken ; 
and Ix-fore the nid of the campaign the Duke saw 
himself stn^)ped of all his doinmions hut the pro- 

* Itt-kltiiie (,>ni Aln',;n)Ut- de S 4 »iO«. fJir f.'uulimoii, 2 lora. 
»'>l. l.MHi iMdI. J. G50, \c. 
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vince of Piedmont, in which there were not many 
places in a condition to be defended. 

To complete the Diike*s misfortunes, the city of 
Geneva, the sovereignty of which he claimed, and 
in some degree possessed, threw off his yoke, and 
its revolt drew along with it the loss of the adjacent 
territories. (>cneva was, at that time, an Imperial 
city; and Uiough under the direct dominion of its 
own Hishl^ps, and the remote sovereignty of the 
Dukes of Savoy, the form of its internal constitution 
was purely republican, being governed by syndics 
and a council chosen by the citizens. From these 
ilistinct and often clashing jurisdictions two oppo- 
site parties took their rise, ^nd had long subsisted 
ill the state : the one, composed of the advocates for 
Uie privileges of the community, assumed the name 
of EignotZt or confederates in defence of liberty; 
and branded the other, which supported the episco- 
pal or ducal prerogatives, which the name of Mam- 
melnkci or slaves. At length [1532], tlie Protes- 
tant opinions beginning to spreail among the citi- 
zens, inspired such as embraced them with that bold 
entcr{)rising spirit which always accompanied or 
was naturally pro<lucc<l by them in their tirst opera- 
tions, As both the Duke and Bishop were from 
interest, from prejudice, and from political consider- 
ations, violent enemies of the Keformation, all the 
new converts joined with warmth the party of the 
Mignot/.; and zeal for religion, mingling with tlie 
love of Uberty, added strength to that generous 
(Mission. The rage and animosity of two factions, 
shut up within the same walls, occasioned freipient 
insiirn'ctioiis, which lenninating mostly to the ad- 
vantage of the friends of liberty, they daily became 
inure |»owert'i)l. 

riu* Duke and Bishop, forgetting their ancient 
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contests about jurisdiction, had united against tlicir 
common enemies, and each attacked theih witli his 
jirojjer weapons. The Bi.shop excommunicated the 
{>eople of Geneva as guilty of a double crime ; of 
impiety in apostatizing from tlie established reli- 
gion; and of sacrilege, in invading the rights of his 
stM*. 'fhe Duke attacked them as rebels against 
their lawful Prince, and attempted to render him- 
self master of the city, first by surprise and then by 
open force [ 1534 ]. The citizens, despising the 
thunder of tlie Bishop's censures, boldly asserted 
their independence against the Duke ; and>partiy by 
t()eir own valour, partly by the powerful assistance 
which they received from the canton of Berne, toge- 
ther with some small supplies both of men and 
niuiicy secretly furnished by the King of France, 
tliey defeated all his attempts. Not satisfied with 
having repulse<i him, or with remaining always upon 
the defensive themselves, they now took advantage 
of tlie Duke's inability to resist them, wliile over- 
whelmed by tlie armies of France, and seized several 
castles and places of strength which he possessed 
in the iieighimurhood of (Geneva; thus delivering 
the city from those odious monuments of its former 
subjection, and rendering the public liberty more 
secure for tlie future. At the same time the canton 
of Berne invaded and conc|uered the l*ays dc Vaud* 
to which it had some pretensions. I'he canton of 
I'riburgh, though zealously attached to the Catholic 
religion, and having no subject of contest with the 
Duke, laid hold on part of Uie spoils of that unfor- 
tunate Prince. A great |>ortion of these conquests 
or usurpations being still retained by the two can- 
tons, add considerably to their power, and have 
become tlie “most valuable part of their territories. 
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(ienova, notwithstandiiiir many schemes and enter- 
[>rises of the Dukes of Savoy to reestablish their 
dominion over it, still keeps possession of its m- 
dcpendencc; and, in consequence of that bless- 
ing, has attaine<l a degree of consideration, wealth, 
and elegance, which it could not otherwise have 
reached 

Amidst such a succession of disastrous events, 
the Duke fof Savoy had no other resource but the 
Kmperor’s protection, which upon his return from 
'rums he demanded with the most earnest impoi- 
tunity; and as his misfortunes were occasioned 
chietly by his attachment to the Imperial interest, he 
had a just title to immediate assistance. Charles, 
however, was not in a condition to support him 
with that vigour and despatch which the exigency 
of his art'airs called for. Most of tin; troops em- 
ployed ill the African expedition, having been raised 
for that service alone, were disbanded as soon as it 
was tinished; the veteran forces under Antonio de 
Leyva were hardly sufheient for the defence of the 
Milanese; and the Kinperor’s treasury was enlirelv 
ilraiiu'd by his extraordinary efforts against the In- 
fidels. 

Hut tlu‘ death of I’rancis Sfor/a [Oct, 24], occa- 
sioned, accortling to some historians, by the terror of 
a I'rench invasion, which had Iw ice been fatiil to his 
family, afforded the Liiipmor full leisure to prepare 
for action. Hy this unexpected event the nature 
of the war and the causes of discord w'ere totally 
changed. Francis's first pretext for taking arms, 
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in order to cliastise Sforza for the insult ortere<l to 
the dij>nity of his crown, was at onco cut off; but 
as that Prince died without issue, all I'rancis’s 
rights to the duchy of Milan, which he had yielded 
ofdy to Sfoiza and his posterity, returned back to 
iiiui in full force. As the recovery of the IVlilanese 
was the favourite object of that monarch, he in- 
stantly renewed his claim to it; and if he had sup- 
ported his pretensions by ordering thi powerful 
army quai;tered in Savoy to advance without losing 
a moment towards Milan, he could hardly hav»‘ 
fadt (I to secure the important point of possession. 
Hut I'rancis, who became less enterprising as he 
a<lvanced in years, and who was ov<*rawed at some 
times into an excess of caution by the remembrance 
of his past misfortunes, endeavoured to establish his 
rights by negotiation, not by arms; and from a timid 
moderation, fatal in all great attairs, neglected to 
improve the favourable opportunity which presented 
•lM‘lf. Charles was more decisive, in his operations, 
and, in rpiality of sovereign, took possession ot th(‘ 
duchy as a vacant lief of the Kmjure. VVhih* 
I'rancis endeavoured to explain and assert his title 
to It by arguments and memorials, or employer! va- 
rious arts ill order to reconcile the Italian poweis 
to the thoughts of his regaining footing in Italy, his 
ri\al was sihmtly taking effectual steps to prevent 
it. The Ihiipcror, however, was very careful not 
to discover too e arly an inlenliem of this kiiiel ; but, 
>eemiiig to aelniit the eepiity erf Francis’s claim, he; 
appearcel solicitous only about giving him irossession 
m such a maimer as might not elistiirh the pe ace* of 
Furope, or overturn the balance eif power in Italy, 
which the politicians of that country were so desir- 
iniH of prese rving. lly this artifice he* ehceiVe'el 
\ o I.. 1 1 N N 
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J'rancis, and gained so raucli confidence with the 
rest of Europe, that, almost without incurring any 
suspicion, he involved the affair in new difficulties, 
and protracted the negotiations at pleasure. Some- 
times he proposed to grant the investiture of Milan 
to the Duke of Orleans, Erancis’s second son; 
sometimes to the Duke of Angouleme, his third 
son: as tlie views and inclinations of the French 
court varied, he transferred his choice alternately 
from the one to the other, with such profound and 
well conducted dissimulation, that neither Francis 
nor his ministers seem to have penetrated his real 
intention ; and all military ope rations were entirely 
sus[}endcd, as if nothing bad remained but to enter 
(]uietiy into possession of what they demanded. 

153(1.] During the interval of leisure gained in 
tl|is manner, Charles, on his return from T^nis, as- 
sembled the states both of Sicily and Naples ; and 
as tliey tliouglit themselves greiUly honoured by the 
presence of their sovereign, and were no less pleased 
with the apparent disinterestedness of his expedition 
into Africa than dazzled by the success which hud 
attended his anus, lie prevailed on them to vote him 
such liberal subsidies ns were seldom granted in 
that age. lliis enabled him to recruit his veteran 
tr(K)|>s, to levy a body of Germans, and to take every 
other proper precaitiiou for executing or supporting 
the measures on which he liad determined. Bellay, 
the French envoy in Germany, having discovered 
tlie intention of raising troops in that comitry, not- 
witlistaiidiiig all the preiexU employed in ordinr to 
conceal it, first alarnnd his master with this evident 
IHTOof of tlie Emperor’s insincerity^. But Francis 
ww so (lossessed at Uiat time with the rage of nego- 
^ ’ .Hi*, de BelUr, IW. 
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tiatioo, in all the artifices and refinements of which 
his rival far surpassed him, that instead of begin- 
ning his military operations, and pushing them with 
vigour, or seizing the Milanese before the Imperial 
array was assembled, he satisfied himself with 
making new offers to the Emperor, in order to pro- 
cure the inyestiture by his Toluntary deed. His 
offers were, indeed, so liberal and advantageous, that 
if ever Charles had intended to grant his demand, he 
could not have rejected them with decency. He 
dexterously eluded them by declaring that, until ho 
consulted the Pope in person, he could not take his 
final resolution with regard to a point which so nearly 
concerned the peace of Italy. By this evasion he 
gained some further time for ripening the schemes 
which he had in view. 

The Emperor at last advanced towards Rome, 
and made his public entry into tliat city with extra- 
ordinary pomp [April 0] ; but it being found neces« 
sary to remove the ruins of an ancient temple of 
Peace, in order to widen one of the streets through 
which the cavalcade had to pass, all the historians 
take notice of this trivial circumstance, and they are 
ft>n<l to interpret it is an omen of the bloody war 
that followed. Charles, it is certain, had by this 
time banished all thoughts of peace; and at last 
threw off the mask, with which he had so long 
covered his designs from the court of France, by a 
'leclaration of bis sentiments no less singular than 
explicit. The French ambassadors having in their 
master's name demanded a definitive reply to his 
propositions concerning the investiture of Milan, 
Charles promisetl to give it next day in presence of 
the Pope and Cardinals asseinbIcKi in full consistoiy. 
'Phese iK'ing accordingly met, and ail the foreign 
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ambassadors invited to attend^ the Kmperor stood 
up, and, addressinf^ himself to the I’ope, expatiated 
for some time on the sincerity of his own wishes for 
the peace of Christendom, as well as his abhorrence 
of war, the miseries of which he enumerated at great 
length with studied and elaborate oratory ; he com- 
plained that all his endeavours to preserve the tran- 
quillity of Furope had hitherto been defeated by the 
restless airl unjust ambition of the Trench King; 
that even during his minority he had proofs of the 
unfriendly and hostile intentions of that monarch; 
that afterwards he had openly attempted to wrest 
from him the Inqjerial crown, which belonged to 
him by a title no less Just than natural; that he had 
next invaded his kingdom of Navarre; that, not 
satisfied with this, he had attacked his territories as 
well as those of his allies both in Italy and the Lbw 
('ountiies; that when the valour of the Imperial 
troops, rendered irresistible by the protection of the 
Almighty, ha<l checked his progress, ruined his 
armies, and seiz<Hl his person, he continued to pur- 
sue by deceit what he had undertaken with injustice; 
that he had violated every article in the tn*aty of 
Madrid, to which he owed his liberty, and as soon 
as h(> returned to his dominions took measures for 
rekindling the war which that pacification had hap- 
pily extinguished ; that when new misfortunes com' 
|M41e«l him to sue again for peace at Cambray, he 
concludisl uiul o!>servc<l it with equal insincerity ; 
that s(K)n after he had formed dangerous connexions 
witli the hen'tical Princes in Germany, and incited 
them to disturb the tranquillity of the Tmpire; that 
now he had driven the Duke of Savoy, a Prince 
married to a sister of the Tinpress, and Joined in 
eloae alliance with Spain, out of the greater part of 
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his icrritories; Uiat after injuries so oiteii re|)eateil, 
and amidst so many sources of discord, all hope of 
amity or concord became desperate : and though he 
himself was still willing to grant the investiture of 
Milan to one of the Princes of France, there was 
little probability of iliat event taking place, as Fran- 
cis, on the one hand, would not consent to what 
was necessary for securing the tranquillity of Eu- 
rope, nor, on the other, could he think it reasonable 
or safe to give a rival the unconditional possession 
id all that he demanded. “ Let us not, however,” 
added he, '' continue wantonly to shed the blood of 
oiir innocent subjects; let us decide the quarrel 
man to man, with what arms he pleases to choose, 
in our shirts, on an island, a bridge, or aboard a 
galley moored in a river; let the duchy of Bur- 
gundy be put in deposit on his part, and that of 
Milan on mine; these shall bo the prize of the 
ronipieror; and after that let the united forces of 
(iermany, Spain, and France be employed to hum- 
ble the |M)wer of the Turk, and to extirpate heresy 
out of Christendom. But if he, by declining this 
inetliod of terminating our difterences, renders war 
inevitable, nothing shall divert me from prosecuting 
it to such extremity, as shall reduce one of us to be 
tlie poorest gentleman in his own dominions. Nor 
do I fear tliat it will be on me this misfortune shall 
fall; I enter upon action with the fairest prosptM^l 
of success; Uie justice of iny cause, the union of 
my subjects, the number ami valour of my troops, 
the experience and lidehty of my generals, all com- 
bine to ensure it. Of all Uiese ailvantages the King 
t>f France is destitute; and were my resources no 
more certain, and my hopc'S of victory no belter 
founded thkii liis, I would instaiitiv throw myself 
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at his feet, and with folded hands, and a rope about 
iny neck, implore liis mercy".” 

This long harangue the Emperor delivered with 
an elevated voice, a haughty tone, and the greatest 
vehemence of expression and gesture. Tlie French 
ambassadors, who did not fully compreliend his 
meaning, as he spake in the Spanish tongue, were 
totally disconcerted, and at a loss how they should 
answer suq/i an unex|>ccted invective: when one 
of them began to vindicate his master’s conduct, 
Charles interposed abruptly, and would not permit 
him to procce<l. The Pope, without entering into 
any particular detail, satisfied himself with a short 
but pathetic recommendation of peace, together 
with an offer of employing his sincere endeavours 
in order to procure that blessing to Christendom; 
and the assembly broke up in the greatest astonish- 
ment at the extraordinary scene which had Ix'en 
exhibited. In no part of his conduct, indeed, did 
(’harles ever ileviate so widely from his general 
ehaiucter. Insttuul of that prudent recollection, that 
eomposerl and regular deportment so strictly atten- 
tive to decorum, and so admirably adapted to con- 
ceal his ow n passions, for which he was at all other 
times conspicuous, he appears on Uiis occasion Im^- 
loie one of the most august assemblies in Europe, 
boasting of his own power and exploits with inst>- 
lence; inveighing against his enemy with iude- 
cr-ncy ; and challenging him to combat with an 
ustentutious valour, more becoming a champion in 
loniance than the first monarch in Christendom. 
Hut the well known and powerful ofieration of con- 
tinucil pros|X'rily, as well as of exaffgerateil praise, 
^•ven U|Mm the firinext minds, sulficiently accounts 
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tor tliis seeming inconsisU‘ncy. After luiviiig coiii- 
|K lied Solyman to retreat, and having stripped Hur- 
barossa of a kingdom, Charles began to consider 
Ills anns as invincible. He had Ix'en entertained, 
ever since lus return from Africa, wdth rejxjated 
scenes of triumphs and public rejoicings ; the ora- 
tors and poets of Italy, the most elegant at that time 
in Murope, had exhausted their genius in panegyric 
on his conduct and merit, to which th«k astrologers 
lidded magniticent promises of a more splendid for- 
tune still in Store. Intoxicated with all these, he 
loriiot his usual reserve and moderation, ami was 
unable to restrain this extravagant sally of vanity, 
which became the more remarkable by being both 
so unconimon and so public. 

lie himself seems to have been immediately sen- 
sible of the impropriety of his behaviour ; and when 
llie I'Veiich ambassadors demanded next day a more 
clear explanation of what he had said concerning 
the combat, be told them that they wen* not to 
consider his pioposal as a formal challenge to their 
master, but as an expedient for preventing blood- 
shed; he endeavoured to soften several expressions 
m his discourse; and spoke in terms full of respect 
towards Francis. Hut though this slight a|H>logy 
was far from being sullicient to remove the otfence 
which had been given, Francis, by an unaccount- 
able infatuation, continued to negotiate, as it it had 
still been possible to bring their diflerences to a 
period by an amicable composition. Charles, tind- 
iiig him so eager to run into the snare, favourml the 
deception, and, by seeming to listen to his pro|K)saJ8, 
named further time to prepare for the execution oi 
his ow n designs". 

’ Mioi. <lc IJclUy, '•iOJi. Skc, 
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At last the Imperial army assembleil on the 
frontiers of tlie Milanese, to the amount of forty 
thousand foot, and ten thousainl horse, while that 
of France encamped near Vercelli in Piedmont, 
being greatly inferior in number, and weakened by 
the departure of a body of Swiss, whom Charles 
artfully |)ersua(Ied tlie popish cantons to recall, that 
tln*y might not serve against the Duke of Savoy, 
their ancieirt ally. The French (aeneral, not daring 
to risk a battle, retir«‘d as soon as the Imperial- 
ists advanced. Tin* Fmperor put himself at the 
head of his forces [May (>j, which the Marquis del 
(inasto, the Duke of Alva, and Ferdinand de (ion- 
/.ago, commanded under him, though the supreme 
direction of the whole was committed to Antonio 
de Leyva, whose abilities and experience justly 
mititled him to that distinction. Charles soon dis- 
<M)ver<Ml his intention not to confine his operations to 
the r«‘(‘overy of Piedmont ami Savoy, but to push 
forward and inv ade the southern provinces of France. 
I’his scheme he ha<l long meditated, and had long 
luen taking measures for executing it with such 
vigour as might ensure success. lie had remitted 
large sums to his sister, the (ioverm^ss of the Ixjw 
(’ountiies, and to his brother, the King of the Ro- 
mans, instructing them to levy all the forces in their 
pow»>r, III Older to form two separate Ixxlies, the 
one to enter France on the side of Picardy, the 
oth»*r on the sule of (’hampagne ; while he, with 
the npuii army, tell nj>on the op|)osite frontier of 
the* kingdom. Tnislinu to these vast preparations, 
he thought it impossible that Francis could resist 
M» many unex|M‘cted attacks on such dilfercnt quar- 
Ins ; and began hi^ i nterprise witli such eonfidence 
it'- happy i'"'Ue, tliat In* desin d .luv iii'' the hi.'^lo- 
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I mil to nuiko a larf»;o provision of pajicr, suilicientto 
Hfonl the victories which he was going to obtain. 

Ills miiiisteis and generals, instead of entertain- 
ing the same sanguine hopes, represented to Imn, 
III tlie strongest terras, the danger of leading his 
troops so far from his own territories, to such a dis- 
lanee from liis magazines, and into provinces which 
did not yield sulHcient subsistence for their own 
inhabitants. I'hey entreated him to consider tlie 
inexhaustible resources of France in maintaining a 
defeiisive'war, and the active zeal with which a gal- 
lant nobility would serve a Prince whom they loved, 
III repelling the enemies of their country ; they re- 
called to his remembrance the fatal miscarriage of 
llourbon and Pescara, when they ventured upon the 
same enterprise under circumstances which seemed 
:is certain to promise success; the Manpiis del 
(iuasto, in particular, fell on his knees, and conjured 
him to abandon the undertaking as desperate. But 
many ciieumstHnces combined in leading (/harles to 
disreganl all their remonstrances. lie could sel- 
dom be brought on any occasion, to depart from a 
lesolution which he had once taken ; he was too apt 
underraU^ and despise the talents of his rival the 
King of I’raiice, because they differed so wididy 
Ironi his own ; he was blinded by the presumption 
"Inch accompanies prosperity, ami relied, perhaps, 
m some degree, on the prophecies which predicteil 
the increase of his own grandeur. He not only 
ailliered obstinately to his own plan, but tletermined 
to advance towards France without wailing for the 
reduction of any part of Piedmont, except such 
towns as were absolutely necessaiy for preserving 
his cimiinunii'atioii with the Milanese. 

riie Mafipiis de Saluces, to whom I rancis hud 
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intrusted the command of a small body of troops 
left for the defence of Piedmont, rendered this more 
easy tlian Charles had any reason to expect. That 
nobleman, educated in the court of France, distin- 
guished by continual marks of the King’s favourj 
and honoured so lately with a charge of snch im- 
portance, suddenly, and without any provocation or 
pretext of disgust, revolted from his benefactor. 
Ills motivi3s to this treacherous action were as 
childish as the deed itself was base. Being strongly 
possessed with a superstitious faith in divination and 
astrology, he believed with full assurance, that the 
fatal period of the Frencli nation was at hand ; that 
on its ruins the Emperor would establish a univer- 
sal monarchy; that therefore he ought to follow 
the dictates of prudence, in attaching himself to his 
rivsing fortune, ainl could incur no blame for desert- 
in a Prince whom Heaven had devoted to destnic- 
tion“'. His treason became still more odious, by 
his employing that very authority with which Fran- 
cis had invested him, in order to open the kingdr>m 
to his enemies. Whatever ineasiires were propo8t‘d 
or undertaken by the oOicers under his eommaml 
for the defence of tlnur conquests, he rejected, or 
tlefeated. Whatever pvojierly belonged to himself, 
as commander-in-chief, to provide or perform for 
that purpose, he totally neglected. In this manner 
he reiulered towns even of the greatest consequence 
iinteiiuhle, by leaving them destitute either of pro- 
visions, or nmniiiiiitjoii, or artillery, or a sulFicient 
garrison; and the imperialists must have re<luced 
Piediiiuni ill as short a time as was necessary to 
iinu'cli through it, if Moiit|K>zat, the Governor of 
I'ossiuio, had not by an extraonliimry effort of coii- 

222 a. b. 
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rajfe and military conduct, detained them almost a 
month before tliat inconsiderable place. 

Hy this meritorious and seasonable service, he 
i/ained his master sufficient time for assembling 
his forces, and for concerting a system of defence 
asiaiiist a danger which he now saw to be inevitable. 
I'rancis fixed upon the only proper and effectual plan 
for defeating the invasion of a powerful enemy ; and 
his prudence in choosing this plan, as nvell as his 
|icrsever^uce in executing it, deserves the greater 
praise, as it was equally contrary to his own natural 
temper, and to the genius of the French nation, lie 
determined to remain altogether upon the defensive; 
never to hazard a battle, or even a great skirmish, 
vrithout certainty of success; to fortify his camps 
in a regular manner; to throw garrisons only into 
towns of gViMit strength; to deprive tlie enemy of 
subsistence, by laying waste the country before 
tliem; and to save the whole kingdom by sacri- 
ficing one of its provinces. The execution of this 
plan he committed entirely to the Marechal Mont- 
iiioreucy, who was tlie author of it; a man wonder- 
fully fitted by nature for sucli a trust. Haughty, 
s(*vere, confident in his own abilities, and despising 
those of other meu ; incapable of being diverti*d 
from any ri^solution by remonstrances or entreaties ; 
and, in prosecuting any scheme, regardless alike of 
love or of pity. 

Montmorency made choice of a strong camp 
under the walls of Avignon, at the conllueiice of 
the Rhone and the Durance, one of which plenti- 
fully supplied his troops with all necessaries trorn 
die inland provinces, and the oUier covered his 
camp on tliat side where it was most probabh! the 
enemy would approach. Ue lalxiurcd with uii- 
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wearied industry to render the fortifications of this 
camp impregnable, and assembled there a consider- 
able army, though greatly inferior to that of the 
enemy ; while the King with another body of troops 
encamped at Valence higher up the Rhone. Mar- 
seilles and Arles were the only towns he thought it 
necessary to defend ; the former, in order to retain 
the command of the sea; the latter, as the barrier 
of the province of Languedoc; and each of these 
he furnished with numerous garrisons of his best 
troops, commanded by officers on whose fidelity 
and valour he could rely. The inhabitants of the 
other towns, as well as of the open country, were 
copipelled to abandon their houses, and were con- 
ducted to the mountains, to the camp at Avignon, 
or to the inland provinces. The fortifications of 
such places as might have afforded shelter or defence 
to the enemy were thrown down. Com, forage, 
and [>rovisions of every kind, were carried away or 
<lestroyed; all the mills and ovens w ere ruincil, and 
the wells filled up or rendered useless. The devas- 
tation extended from the Alps to Marseilles, and 
from the sea to the confines of Dauphine ; nor does 
history' affonl any instance among civilized nations, 
in w hit'll this cruel expedient for the public safety 
was em|)loyetl with the same rigour. 

At loiiglli the Emperor arrived with the van of 
his army on tin; frontiers of Provence, and was still 
so possessed with confidence of success, that during 
a few days, when he was obliged to halt until the 
rest of his troops came up, he began to divide his 
future conquests among his officers ; and, as a new 
incitement to serve him with zeal, gave them liberal 
promises of offices, lands, and honours m France’*. 

" Brihf, X66 «. 
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The faco of desolation, however, which presentisl 
to him, when he entered the country, began 
to damp his hopes ; and convinced him that a mo- 
narch, who, in order to distress an enemy, had vulun- 
lanly ruined one of his richest provinces, would 
(lufeiid the rest with desperate obstinacy. Nor was 
it long before he became sensible that Francis’s plan 
of defence was as prudent as it appeared to be 
extraordinary. His fleet, on which Chtfrlcs chiefly 
de|>i‘ndei^ for subsistence, was prevented for some 
tune by contrary winds, and other accidents to 
which naval operations are subject, from approach- 
ing the French coast ; even after its arrival, it artbril- 
ed at best a precarious and scanty supply to such a 
numerous body of troops^* ; nothing was to be found 
in tile country itself for their support; nor couhl 
tht y draw any considerable aid from the dominions 
of the Duke of Savoy, exhausted already by main- 
taining two great armies. The Fimperor was no 
h ss embarrassed how to employ than how to sub- 
sist his forces ; for though he was now in possession 
of almost an entire province, he could not be said 
to have the command of it, while he held only de- 
fenceless towns; and while the FVench, besides their 
camp at Avignon, continued masters of Marseilles 
and Arles. At first he thought of attacking tin* 
camp, and of terminating the war by one decisive 
blow ; but skilful oflicers, who were app>inte<l to 
'iew it, declared the attempt to be utU?rly imprac- 
ticable. lie then gave orders to invest Marseilles 
and Arles, hoping that the FVench would cpiit their 
advantageous post in oriler to relieve them ; hut 
Montmorency, adhering firmly to his plan, remained 
immovable at Avignon, and tlie ImjMjrialists met 

SeihIuv. it. 231. 
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With such a warm reception from the garrisons of 
both towns, that they rL'Iuiquislied their enterprises 
with loss and disgrace. Asa last effort, the Jini- 
peror advanced once more towards Avignon, though 
witli an army harasscf! by tlie perpetual inclusions 
of small parties of the rrench light troops, weakened 
by iliseases, and dispirited by disasters, which seem- 
ed the more intolerable because they were unex- 
pected. 

During these operations, Montmorency found 
himself exposed to greater danger from his own 
troops than from the enemy ; and their inconsi- 
<lerate valour went near to have precipitated the 
kingdom into those calamities, which he with siu'li 
industry and caution had endeavoured to avoid, 
(/'naceustoiiHH-I to behold an enemv ravaging their 
c<iuntry almost without control; impatient of such 
long inaction ; nnac({uainte<l with the slow ami re- 
mote hut certain effects of IVlontinoreiicy’s system 
of <h‘fenee; (he Fremdi wished for a Imltle witli no 
less ardour thuu the Imperialists. 1’hey et)nsidered 
the i'onduct of their (leneral as a disLirace to their 
country. His caution they impiitf'fl to tiniidily; 
Ins eirciimspection to want of spirit ; and (he con- 
stancy with which he pursued Ins plan to obstinacy 
or pride. 'I'liese reflections, wliispiTinl rit first 
among the soldiers and snhalU'rns, were adopted, 
by degrees, by oflu’er> of biglier rank ; and as many 
of tlieiii enMed Montmorency's favour with Uie 
King, and m<»n[‘ were dis^^atisfled with Ins harsh 
disgusting manner, the disconti'ut soon became 
great in bis camp, which was tilhd wath general 
iiiurmurings and almost open complaints against his 
measures. Montmon-ncy, on w'bom the sentiments 
of his own troops made as litth* iinpiession as the 
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iM>ulls of the enemy, ailhered steuilily to his system ; 
though, in order to reconcile the army to Ins mnxiins, 
no less contrary to the genius of tlie nation than to 
the ideas of war among undisciplined troops, he 
assumed an unusual aO'ahility in Ins deportment, 
and often explained, with great condescension, the 
motives of his conduct, the advantages which lm<l 
already resulted from it, and the certain success 
with which it would he attended. At last, Francis 
joined hi^ army at Avignon, which, having rcceiveil 
several n inforcoments, ho now considered us of 
streiiiitli sutficient to face the enemy. As he had 
|iiit no small constraint upon himself, in consenting 
that lu> troops should remain so long upon the de- 
fi nsive, it cun liardly be doubted but that his fond- 
ness for what was daring and splendid, aibhsi to tlu‘ 
inipatienee both of otiieers and soldiers, wonhl at last 
have ovei ruled Montmorency’s salutary caulion“. 

Happily the retreat of the enemy di livered the 
kingdom from tin; danger which any rash n solution 
might have occasioned. 'Hie Fmperor, after spend- 
ing two inglorious months in Provence, without 
liaving performed any thing suitable to his \nstpre- 
parations,^or that eoulil justify the contidem-e with 
whieh he had housUsI of his own pow'er, found that, 
bt‘sid<-s iVntonio de Leyva, and other ofiieers of 
distinelion, he had lost one-half of his trimps by 
diseases or by famine; and that the rest were in no 
eondition to struggle any longer with ealarnities by 
which so iiianv of their coiiipnnioiis had perislu d. 
Xeee-ssify, therefore, extorted from him orilers to 
r*^'tire; and tliough he was some time in motion 
hf ffwe tlie French suspectetl his intention, a Isnly 
‘•f light tHKips, assisli d by crowils of peasants, eager 
" M, III -i.' Jl- \\.\%, i’-. 
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to be revenged on those who hud brought such 
d< solation on their country, hung upon the rear of 
the Imperialists, and, by seizing every favourable 
opportunity of attacking them, threw them often 
into confusion. The road by which they fled, for 
they pursued their march with such disorder and 
precipitation tliat it scarcely deserves the name of 
a retreat, was strewed with arms or baggage, which, 
in their hurry and trepidation they had abandoned, 
and covered witli the sick, the wounded^ and the 
dead; insomuch that Martin Bellay, an eyewitness 
of their calamities, endeavours to give his readers 
some id(>a of them, by comparing their miseries to 
those which the Jews suflTered from the victorious 
and destructive arms of the Homans*^. If Mont- 
morency, at this critical moment, had advanced with 
all lijs forces, nothing could have saved the whole 
imperial army from utter ruin. Hut that General, 
by standing so long and so obstinately on the de- 
fensive, had become cautious to excess; his mind, 
tenacious of any bent it had once taken, could not 
assume a contrary one as suddenly as the change 
of circumstances required ; and he still continuetl 
to repeat his favourite maxims, that it was more 
prudent to allow the lion to escape, than to drive 
him to despair, and that a bridge of gold should Ikj 
maile for a retreating enemy. 

'I'lie Kinperor, having conducted the shattered 
lemaius of his troops to the frontiers of Milan, and 
appointeil the Marquis del (*uasto to succeed Leyva 
in the govei ament of that duchy, set out for Genoa. 
..\s he could not hear to expose himself to the scorn 
of the Italians, after such a sad reverse of fortune; 
and did in>t choost', under his present circumstances, 
Ml m. lit! ficllit), 3IG. 8tndor. Hist, del Lmper. ii. *232. 
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to revisit those cities through wtiich he had so laU‘ly 
parsed in triumph for one conquest, and in certain 
expectation of another; he embarked directly for 
Spain [November] 

Nor was the progress of his arms on the opposite 
tmiitier of France such as to alleviate, in any degree, 
the losses which he had sustained in Provence. 
Bellay, by his address and intrigues, had prevailed 
on so many of the (German Princes t^ withdraw 
ilie contingent of troops which they hod furnished 
to the King of the Homans, that he was obliged 
lo lay usi<ie all thoughts of his intended irruption 
into Champagne. Though a powerful army levie<l 
m the I^w Countries entered Picardy, which they 
found hut feebly guarded, while 'the strength of the 
kingdom was drawn towards the south; yet the no- 
bility, taking arms w ith their usual alacrity, supplied 
by their spirit the defects of the King’s preparations, 
and defended Peronne, and other towns which were 
attacked, wdth such vigour, as oblig<*d the enemy to 
retire, w'ithout makimr any conquest of importance 

1'hus Francis, by the prudence of his own mea- 
sures, and by the union and valour of his subjects, 
rendered abortive those vast efforts in which his 
nval had almost exhausted his whole force. As 
this humbled the Fmperor’s anrogance no less than 
it checked his power, he was mortified more wnsi- 
hly on this occasion than on any other, during the 
course of the long contests between him and the 
French monarch. 

One circumstance alone embittered the joy with 
which the success of the campaign inspired Francis. 
That was the death of the Dauphin, bis eldest son, 
a Prince of great hopes, ami extremely helovi d by 
' JoMilIwl. I»*. ni.vW. '• M. m.ilr 
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llie poojile on account of his resemblance to Ins 
father. This happening suddenly was imputed to 
poison, not only by the vulgar, fond of ascribing the 
death of illustrious personages to extraordinary 
causes, but by the King and his ministers The 
Count de Montcciiculi, an Italian nobleman, cu|>- 
bearer to the Dauphin, being seizeil on suspicion, 
and put to the torture, openly charged the Itnperial 
generals (jcun/aga and l^yva with having instigated 
liiin to the commission of that crime : he eyen threw 
out some indirect and obscure accusations against 
the Mmperor himself. At a time when all France 
was ('xasperated to the utmost against Charles, thi.s 
uncertain and extorted charge was considered as an 
incontestable proof of guilt ; while the confidence 
w itli which both he and his ollicers asserted their 
own innocence, together with the indignation, as 
well as horror, which they expressed on their being 
supposed capable of such a detestable action, were 
little attended to, and less regarded It is evi- 
dent, however, that the Kinperor could have no 
inducement to perpetrate such a crime, as Francis 
was still ill the vigour of life himself, and had two 
.sons, besUle the Dauphin, grown up almost to the 
age' of manhood. That single consideration, witli- 
out mentioning the Fmiperor's general character, 
unblemishod by the inipiitation of any dee<i resem- 
bling this in atrocity, is more than sufficient to coun- 
terbalance tile weight of a dubious testimony uttered 
<luring the anguish of torture Acconling Ui Uie 
most unprejudicefl historians, the Dauphin’s death 
was oc'casionetl by his having drunk too freely of 
eohl water after overheating himself at tennis; ami 
this uceoiiiit, ;uH it is the most simple, is iikewiH<> the 
'• M«'m. lit' BelUv, 2SU. •* Nandov. Hi>». ilcl Etnper. u. 221. 
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ino^t credible. But if his days were cut short by 
|M)ison, it is not improbable that the Kmperor con- 
)t-<jtured rightly, when he affirmed that it had been 
administered by the direction of Catharine of Me- 
ilici, in order to secure the crown to the Duke of 
Orleans, her husband The advantages resulting 
to her by tlie Dauphin’s death, were obvious as well 
as great ; nor did her boundless and daring ambi- 
tion ever recoil from any action necessary towards 
attaining the objects which she had in view. 

lo37.] Next year opened with a transaction 
very uncommon, but so incapable of producing any 
ert'ect, that it would not deserve to be mentioned, if 
It were not a striking proof of the personal animosity 
which mingled itself in all the hostilities between 
Clmrlcs an<l Francis, aud which often betrayed 
them into such indecencies towards cacli other, as 
lessened the dignity of both. Francis, accompa- 
nied by the peers and princes of the blood, having 
taken his seat in the parliament of Paris with the 
n>ual solemnities, the advocate-general appeared; 
and after accusing Charles of Austria (for so he 
atfected to call the Kmperor) of having violated the 
treaty of Cainbray, by which he was absolved from 
the homage due to the crown of France for the 
counties of Artois and F’landers; insisted that, this 
treaty being now void, he was still to be considererl 
as a vassal of the crown, and by consequence had 
been guilty of rebidlion in taking arms against his 
sovereign ; and therefore he demanded that Charles 
should he summonerl to appear in person, or by bis 
counsel, before the parliament of I’aris, his legal 
judges, to answer for this crime. The request was 
"ranted; a herald repaired to the frontiers of Pi- 
\ f-ri* > Xoni^a 1 16 » ile t’arlo \ . p. 75. 
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cardy, and summoned him with the accustomed 
formalities to appear against a day prefixed. That 
term being expired, and no person appearing in his 
name, the parliament gave judgment, “ That Charles 
of Austria had forfeited by rebellion and contumacy 
those fiefs ; dt*clared Flanders and Artois to be re- 
united to tlie cjown of France;” and ordered their 
decree for this purpose to be published by sound of 
trumpet oncthc frontiers of these provinces’*^.' 

Soon after this vain display of his resentment, 
rather than of his power, Francis marched towards 
tlio Ix)w 1/Ounti ies, as if he had intended to execute 
the sentence which his parliament had pronounced, 
ami to seize those territories which it had awardisl 
to him. As the Queen of Hungary, to whom her 
brother the Kmperor had committed the government 
of that part of his dominions, was not prepared for 
so early a campaign, ho at first made some progress, 
and took several towns of importance. But lieing 
obliged soon to leave his army, in order to sii|)er- 
intend the other operations of war, the Flemings, 
having assembled a numerous army, not only reco- 
vertnl most of the places whicli they had lost, but 
began to make conquests in their turn. At last 
tliey invested Terouenne ; ami tlie Duke of Orleans, 
now Daupitin, by the Death of his brother, and 
Montmorency, whom F'ranris had honoured with 
the Constable’s swonl, as the rewani of his great 
services during the former campaign, determined to 
hazard a battle in onler to relieve it. While they 
were advancing for this pur|>ose, and within a few 
miles of the enemy, they were stop|)ert short by the 
arrival of a luTald from the Queen of Hungary» 

** I/cItri-i rl d’Etai, par Kibicr, 2,10111. li!<#is, 

tu<. . it.in. I. i>. !. 
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,tc(tuaiiiting him that a suspension of arms was now 
a<rreed u|K>n. 

This unexpected event was owing to the zealous 
endeavours of the two sisters, the Queens of France 
and of Hungary, wdio had long laboured to recon- 
ede the contending Rionarchs. The war in the Ne- 
tlierlands had laid waste the frontier provinces of 
l)olh countries, without any real advantage to either, 
riie French and Flemings equally regretled the in- 
terruption of their commerce, which was beneficial 
to both. Charles, as well as Francis, who had each 
strained to the utmost in order to support the vast 
ojK-rations of the former campaign,* found that they 
could not now keep armies on foot in this quarter 
\Mthout weakening their operations in Pie<lmont, 
a here both wished to push the war with the greatest 
vigour. All these circumstances facilitat'd tlic 
negotiations of the two Queens; n truce was con- 
cluded [July 30], to continue in force for ten 
months, hut it extended no further than the Low 
Countries 

In Piedmont the war was still prosecuted with 
ureat animosity ; and though neither Charles nor 
I rancis could make the pow'erful efforts to which 
tins animosity prompted them, they continued U) 
* \»‘rt themselves like combatants, whose rancour 
remains after their strength is exhausted. Towns 
wrre alternately lost and retaken ; 'skirmishes were 
lought every day ; and much bloorl was shed, with- 
“ut any action that gave a decided superiority to 
either side. At last, the two Queens, determining 
not to leave unfinished the good work which they 
liad begun, prevaiUitI, by their imjHirtunate solicita- 
’’ Mcinoires de Kibicr, §0. 
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tionSf the one on her brother, the other on her hus- 
band, to consent also to a truce in Piedmont for 
three months. The conditions of it were, That each 
should keep possession of what was in his hands, 
ami, after leaving garrisons in the towns, should 
withdraw his army out of the province; and that 
plenipotentiaries should be appointed to adjust all 
matters in dispute by a final treaty 

The povwerful motives which inclined both Princes 
to this accommodation, have been often nientioned. 
The expenses of the war had far exceeded the sums 
which their revenues were capable of supplying, 
nor durst they venture upon any great addition to 
the impositions then establisheil, as subjects had not 
yet learned to bear with patience the immense bur- 
dens to which they have become accustomed in 
morlern times. The Emperor, in particular, though 
he had contracted debts which in that age appeared 
prodigious'^*, had it not in his power to pay tinr 
large arrears long due to his army. At the same 
time, he had no prospect of deriving any aid, in 
money or men, either from the Pope or Venetians, 
tiiough he had employed promises and threats al- 
ternat«'ly, in onler to procure it. But he found the 
former not only fixed in his resolution of adhering 
steadily to the neutrality which he had always dc- 
clarfsl to he suitable to his character, but pas- 
sionately desirous of bringing about a peace. Pe 
{M^rceived that the latter wore still intent on tlicir 
ancient object of holding the balance even between 
the rivals, and solicitous not to throw too great a 
weight into either scale. 

What made a deeper impri'ssioii on Cliarles than 
M«muirc«de Ribtcr, 62. Ribicrj i. 291. 
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all these was the dread of the Turkish arms, whicit, 
by his league with Solyiuaii, Trancis had dmwa 
upon him. Though Francis, without the assistance 
ut' a single ally, had a war to maintain against an 
enemy greatly superior in power to himself, yet so 
great was the horror of Ohristians, in that age, at 
any union with Inddels, which tliey considered not 
only as dishonourable but profane, that it was long 
before he could be brought to avail hiisself of the 
obvious tplvantages resulting from such a confede- 
racy. Necessity at last surmounted his delicacy 
and scruples. Towards the close of the prece<ling 
year, I>a Forest, a secret agent at the Ottoman 
l*orte, had concluded a treaty with the Sultan, 
whereby Solyman engaged to invaide the kingdom 
of Naples during the next campaign, and to attack 
the King of the Homans in Hungary witli a jmwer- 
lul army while Francis umlertook to enter the Mi- 
lanese at the same time w ith a proper force. 8o- 
I) man had punctually performed what was inciim- 
bt'iii on him. Barbarossa, with a great fleet, ap- 
peared on the coast of Naples ; filled that kingdom, 
from w hich ail the troops had been drawn towards 
Piedmont with consternation; landed, without re- 
sistance, near Taranto : obliged Castro, a place of 
some strength, to surrender; plundered the adja- 
cent country, and was taking measures for securing 
and extending his conquests, when the unexpected 
arrival of Doria, together with the Pope’s galleys 
and a squadron of tiie Venetian fleet, made it pru- 
dent for him to retire. In Hungary the progress 
of the Turks was more formidable. Mahniet, their 
Ceneral, after gaining several small ailvnntages, 
deieuted the Germans in a great battle at Essek on 
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the Drave"'^*, Happily for Christendom, it was not 
in Francis’s power to execute with etjuai exactness 
what he had stipulaUKi; nor could he assemble, at 
this juncture, an army strong enough to penetrate 
into the Milanese. By this he failed in recovering 
possession of that duchy; and Italy was not only 
saved from the calamities of a new war, but from 
feeling the desolating rage of the Turkish arms, as 
an addition to all that it had sudered"'^. As the 
Krapcror knew that he could not long resist the 
eftorts of two such powerful confederaU's, nor could 
expect that the same fortunate accidents would con- 
cur a second time to deliver Naples, and to pre- 
serve the Milanese; as he foresaw, that the Italian 
stales would not only tax him loudly with insatiable 
ambition, but might even turn their arms against 
him, if he should be so regardless of their danger as 
obstinately to protract the war, he thought it ne- 
cessary, both for his safety and reputation, to give 
his consent to a truce. Nor was Francis willing 
to sustain all the blame of <»bslructing th(‘ reesta- 
blishment of traiupiillity, or to expose himself on 
that account to the danger of being deserted by the 
Swiss and other foreigners in his service. He even 
began to apprehend tliat his own subjects would 
serve him coldly, if, by contributing to aggrandize 
the jHiwer of the liihdeU, whfch it was his iluty, and 
had been the ambition of his ancestors to depress, 
he continued to act in direct op{K>sition to all the 
principles which ought to intliience a monarch dis- 
tinguishetl by the title of Most Christian King. 
Ho clmso, for all these reasons, rattier to run Uie 

** I«ttitah«(ri Hang. lib. xiii. p. 13U. 

Juvii III*!, lib. XKXT. p. 183. 
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risk of disobliging his new ally, the Sultan, than, 
by an unseasonable adherence to the treaty with him, 
to forfeit what was of greater consequence. 

But though both parties consented to a truce, 
tlie plenipotentiaries found insuperable difficulties 
in settling the articles of a definitive treaty. Each 
of the roonarchs, with the arrogance of a conqueror, 
aimed at» giving law to the other; and neither would 
so far acknowledge his inferiority, as to sacrifice any 
point of honour or to relinquish any matter of right; 
so that the plenipotentiaries spent the time in long 
and fruitless negotiations, and separated after agree- 
ing to prolong the truce for a few months. 

1538.] The Pope, however, did not despair of 
accomplishing a point in which the plenipotentiaries 
had failed, and took upon himself the sole burden of 
negotiating a peace. To form a conftHleracy capa- 
ble of defending Ghristf'inlora from the formidable 
inroads of the 1’urkish arms, and to concert effec- 
tual measures for the extirpation of the Lutheran 
heresy, were two great objects which Paul had 
much at heart, and he considered the union of the 
Emperor with the Kins: of France as an essential 
preliminary to both. To be the instrument of re- 
conciling these contending monarchs, whom his pre- 
decessors, by their interested and indecent intrigues, 
had so often embroiled, was a circumstance which 
could not fail of throwing distinguished lustre on 
his character and administration. Nor was he with- 
out hopes, that, while he pursmsl this laudable end, 
he might secure* advantages to his own family, the 
aggrandizing of which he did not negh^'t, though he 
aimed at it with a less audacious ambition than was 
common among the Popes of that century. Influ- 
enced by ihese conskieraiions, he propose<l an in- 

voL. II. yr 
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terview between the two monarchs at Nice, anil 
offered to repair thither in person, that he might 
act as mediator in composing all their differences. 
When a Pontiff of a venerable character, and of a 
very advanced age, was willing, from his zeal for 
peace to undergo the fatigues of so long a journey, 
neither Charles nor Francis could with decency 
decline the interview. But though both came to 
the place of i endezvous, so great was the diliiculiy 
of ailjusting the ceremonial, or such the remains of 
distrust and rancour on each side, that they refusal 
to see one another, and every thing was transacteil 
by the intervention of the Pope, who visiwd them 
alternately. With all his zeal and ingenuity he 
could not find out a method of removing the obsta- 
cles which prevented a final accommodation, parti- 
cularly those arising from the possession of the 
Milanese; nor was all the weight of his authority 
suflicient to overcome the obstinate perseverance of 
either monarch in asserting his own claims. At 
last, that he might not seem to have laboured alto- 
gether without effect, he prevailed on them to sign 
a truce for ten years [June 18], upon the same con- 
dition with the former, that each should retain what 
was now in his possession*^*, and in the mean time* 
should semi ambassadors to Borne, to discuss their 
pretensions at leisure. 

Thus ended a war of no long continuance, but 
very extensive in its operations, and in which both 
parties exerted their utmost strength. Though 
Francis faileil in the objiH’t that he had principally 
in view — the recovery of the Milanese — he acquired, 
nevertheless, great reputation by the wisdom of his 

** R«cofil des Treites, ii. 210. Relatione del Nicolo Tiepolo 
de I’AboeameBto di Nizza.chea Da Mont Corps Diplomat, par. ii. 
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measures as well as the success of his arms in 
repelling a formidable invasion ; and by keeping 
possession of one half of the Duke of Savoy’s do- 
minions, he added no inconsiderable accession of 
strength to his kingdom. Whereas Charles, re- 
pulsed and balHed, after having boasted so arro- 
gantly of victory, purchased an inglorious truce, by 
sacrificing an ally who had rashly confided too much 
in his friendship and power. The unfoi^unate Duke 
inurmuretl, complained, and remonstrated against 
a treaty so much to his disadvantage, but in vain; 
he had no means of redress, and was obligc<i to 
submit. Of all his dominions, Nice, with its de- 
pendences, was the only corner of which he him- 
self kept possession. He saw the rest divided 
between a pow'erful invader and the ally to whose 
protection he had truste<l, while he romainetl a sad 
monument of tlie imprudence of weak princes, who, 
liy taking part in the (|uarrel of mighty neighbours, 
between whom they happen to be situated, are 
(Tushed and ovenvhelmetl in the shock. 

A few <lay8 after signing the treaty of Irucr^ llie 
I'imperor set sail for Barcelona, but was ilriven by 
contrary winds to the island of St. Margaret on the 
coast of Provence. When Francis, who happene<l 
to be not far distant, heard of this, he considereil it 
us an office of civility to invite him to take shelter 
ill his dominions, and proposed a personal intiT- 
view with him at Aigues^mortes. The Kro|)eror, 
who would not he outdone by his rival in complai- 
sance, inslanUy repaired thither. As soon as he 
cast anchor in the road, Francis, without waiting 
to settle any point of ceremony, but relying impli- 
rilly on tlio Fmperor’s honour for his security, 
visited hilh on l)oard his galley, and was reccivf*d 
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and entertained with the warmest demonstrations of 
esteem and affection. Next day the Emperor re- 
paid the conhdence which the King had placed in 
him. He landed at Aigues-raortes with as little 
precaution, and met with a reception equally cordial. 
He remained on shore during the night, and in both 
visits the two monarchs vied with each other in ex- 
pressions of respect and friendship^. After twenty 
years of opon hostilities, or of secret enmity ; after 

many injuries reciprocally indicted or ^ndured ; 
after having formerly given the lie, and challenged 
one another to single combat; after the Emperor 
had inveighed so publicly against Francis as a Prince 
void of honour or integrity ; and after Trancis bad 
accused him of being accessary to the murder of 
his eldest son, such an inUTview appears altogether 
singular and even unnatural. But the history of 
these monarchs abounds with such surprising transi- 
tions. From implacable hatred they appeared to 
pass, in a moment, to the most cordial reconcile- 
ment ; from suspicion and, distrust, to perfect con- 
fidence ; and from practising all the dark arts of a 
deceitful policy, they could assume, of a sudden, 
the liberal and open manners of two gallant gentle- 
men. 

The Pope, besides the glory of having restored 
peace to Europe, gained, according to his expecta- 
tion, a point of great consequence to his family, by 
prevailing on tlie Emperor to betroth Margaret of 
Austria, his natural daughter, formerly the wife of 
Alexander di Medici, to his grandson Octavio Far- 
nese, and, in consideration of this marriage, to be- 

^ SandoT. Hist. vol. ii. 238. Keltlion de I'Entrefoe da 
Chari. V. ft Fran. I. par M. da la Rivoire. Ili»t.,.da Lan^^ed. 
par D. D. Da Vie & VaUatta, tom. t. PreaTet. p. 93. 
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stow several honours and territories upon his future 
son-in-law. A very tragical event, which happened 
about the beginning of the year one thousand five 
hundred and thirty-seven, haddeprive<l Margaret of 
her tirst husband. Th^t young Prince, whom tlie 
I'iUiperor's partiality had raised to the supreme power 
iu Florence, upon the ruins of the public liberty, 
neglected entirely the cares of government, and 
abandoned himself to the most dissolutoNlebauchery. 
L/)renzo di Medici, his nearest kinsman, was not 
only the companion but director of his pleasures, 
and, employing all the powers of a cultivated and 
inventive genius in this dishonourable ministry, 
iuldcd such elegance as well as variety to vice, as 
gained him an absolute ascendant over the mind of 
Alexander. But while Ijoreiizo seemed to Ik* sunk 
in luxury, and alFected such an appearance of indo- 
lence and eft'eminacy that he would not wear a 
sword, and trembled at the sight of blood, he con- 
cealed under that disguise a dark, designing, auda- 
cious spirit. Prompted either by tlie love of lil>erty, 
or allured by the hojrc of attaining the supreme 
power, he determined to assassinab* Alexander his 
benefactor and friend. Though he long revolved 
this design in his mind, his rewrved and suspicious 
teinfrer prevented him from communicating it to 
any p€*rson whatever; and conliiiiiing to live with 
Alexander in their usual familiarity, he, one night, 
under preteiw’e of having securetl him an assigna- 
ticHi with a lady of high rank, whom he had often 
suliciie<l, drew that unwary Prince into a secret 
aparUneut of his house, and there 8tabbe<l him, 
while he lay carelessly on a couch expr'cting the 
arrival of the lady whoH<* ctjinpany be had bcK'n 
proniiseil. * But no sooner was the der-d done, than 
I* V *1 
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»ianding aBtonished, and struck with horror at its 
atiocity, he forgot, in a moment, all the motives 
which had induced him to commit it. Instead of 
rousing the people to recover their liberty by pub- 
lishing tlie death of the tyrant, instead of taking ' 
any step towards opening his own way to the dig- 
nity now vacant, he locked the door of the apart- 
ment, and, like a man bereaverl of reason and pre- 
sence of inmd, fled with the utmost precipitation 
out of the Florentine territories. It was late next 
morning before the fate of the unfortunate Prince 
was known, as his attendants, accustomed to his 
irregularities, never entered his apartment early. 
Immediately the chief persons in the state assem- 
bled. Being induced partly by the zeal of Car- 
dinal Cibo for the house of Medici, to which ho was 
nearly related, partly by the authority of Francis 
(luicciardini, who recalled to their memory, and 
represented in striking colours, the caprice as well 
as turbulence of their ancient popular government, 
they agreed to place Cosmo di Medici, a youth of 
eighteen, the only male heir of that illustrious house, 
at the head of the government; though at the same 
time such was their love of liberty that they esta- 
blished several regulations iu order to circumscribe 
and moderate his power. 

Meanwhile Lorenzo, having reached a place of 
safety, made known what he had done to Philip 
Strozzi and the other Florentines who had been 
driven into exile, or who had voluntarily retired 
when the republican form of govemroent was abo- 
lished, in order to make way for the dominion of the 
Meilici. By Uiem the deed was extolled with 
extravagant praises, and the virtue of Ix)renzo was 
compart with Unit of U»e elder Brutus, Vhe disre- 
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garded the ties of blood, or with that of the younger, 
who forgot the friendship and favours of the tyrant, 
that they might preserve or recover the liberty of 
their country*^. Nor did they rest satisfied with 
empty panegyrics ; they immediately quitted their 
dilferent places of retreat, assembled forces, ani- 
mated their vassals and partisans to take arms, and 
to seize this opportunity of reestablishing the pub- 
lic liberty on its ancient foundation. J3eing openly 
assisted by the French ambassador at Rome, and 
secretly encouraged by the Pope, who bore no good 
will to the house of Medici, they entered the Floren- 
tine dopiinions with a considerable body of men. 
But the persons who had elected Cosmo possessed 
not only the means of supporting his government, 
but abilities to employ them in the most proper 
manner. They levied, with the gret^est expedition, 
a good number of troops; they endeavoured by 
every art to gain the citizens of greatest authority, 
and to render the administration of the young 
Prince agreeable to the people. Above all, they 
courted the Emperor’s protection, as the only firm 
foundation of Cosmo’s dignity and power. Charles, 
knowing the propensity of the Florentines to the 
friendship of France, and how much all the parti- 
sans of a republican government detested him as 
the oppressor of their liberties, saw it to be greatly 
for his interest to prevent the reestablishment of 
the ancient constitution in Florence. For this rea- 
son, he not only acknowledged Cosmo as head of 
the Florentine state, and conferred on him all the 
titles of honour with which Alexander had been dig- 
nified, but engaged to defend him to the utmost; 
and, as a pledge of this, ordered the commanders of 
^ Letlere di Principi, ton. iii. p. 52. 
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Mich of his troops as were stationed on the frontiers 
of Tuscany, to support him against all aggressors. 
By their aid Cosmo obtained an easy victory over 
the exiles, whose troops he surprised in the night- 
time, and took most of the chiefs prisoners; an 
event which broke all their measures, and fully 
established his own authority. But though he was 
€:xtremeiy desirous of the additional honour of 
marrying th<^ l^mperor's daughter, the widow of his 
|>redecos«or, Charles, secure already of his attach- 
ment, chose rather to gratify the Pope by be*stowing 
her on his nephew 

During the war between the Emperor and Fran- 
cis, an event had happened which abated in some 
degree the warmth and cordiality of friendship 
which had long subsisted l^etween the latter and 
the King of England. James the Fifth of Scot- 
land, an enterprising young Prince, having heard 
of the Emperor’s intention to invade Provence, was 
so fond of showing that he did not yield to any of 
his ancestors in the sincerity of his attachment to 
the French crown, and so eager to distinguish him- 
self by some military exploit, that he levietl a boily 
of troops with an intention of leading them in person 
to the assistance of the King of France. Though 
some unfortunate accident prevented his carrying 
any tioops into France, nothing could divert him 
from going thither in person. Immeiliately upon 
his landing, he hnsteneil to Provence, but had been 
detained so long in his voyage tliat he came too 
late to have any share in the military o{>erations, 
and met the King on his return after the retreat 

** JoTii p. ‘ilS. h.c. Betcarii Comment. 1. xxii. 

p. nnO. Isloria d* fttti Tempi di Cio». Bat. Adriani. Veo. tiiHT. 

p. 10. * 
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of the Imperialists. But Fraucis was so Really 
pleased with his zeal, and no less with his manners 
and conversation, that he could not refuse him his 
daughter Magdalen, whom he demanded in mar- 
riage. It mortified Henry extremely to see a 
Prince, of whom he was immoderately jealous, 
form an alliance [Jan. 1, 1537], from which he 
derived such an accession of reputation as well as 
security He could not, however, wiih decency, 
oppose Francis’s bestowing his daughter upon a 
monarch descendeil from a race of princes the most 
ancient and faithful allies of the French crown. 
But when James, upon the sudden death of Mag- 
ilulen, demanded as his second wife Mary of Guise, 
he warmly solicited Francis to deny his suit, and, 
in order to disappoint him, asked that lady in mar- 
riage for himself. When Francis preferred the 
Scottish King’s sincere courtship to his artful and 
Jualevolent proposal, he disco vercnl much dissatis- 
faction, The pacification agreed upon at Nice, and 
the familiar interview of the two rivals at Aigues- 
mnrtes, filled Henry’s mind with new suspicions, as 
if Francis had altogether renounced his friendship 
for the sake of new connexions with the F^raperor. 
Charles, thoroughly acquainted with the temper of 
the English King, and watchful to observe all the 
.shiftings and caprices of his passions, thought this 
a favourable opportunity of renewing his negotia- 
tions with him, which had been long broken off. 
By the death of Queen Catharine, whose interest 
the Emperor could not with decency have ahan- 
<lonet!, the chief cause of their discord was removed; 
so that, without touching upon the delicate question 
of her divorce, he might now take what measures he 
^ II'iAtorj of ScotUnd, toI. i. 
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thought most effectual for regaining Henry’s good 
will. For this purpose he ^gan with proposing 
several marriage treaties to the King. He offeretl 
his niece, a daughter of the King of Denmark, to 
Henry himself ; he demanded the Princess Mary 
for one of the Princes of Portugal, and was even 
willing to receive her as the King’s illegitimate 
daughter Though none of these projected alli> 
ariccs over* took place, or perhaps were ever seri- 
ously intende<l, they occasioned such freguent in- 
tercourse between the courts, and so many recipro- 
cal professions of civility and esteem, as consider- 
ably abated the edge of Henry’s rancour against the 
Kinperor, and paved the way for that union between 
them which afterwards proved so disadvantageous 
to the French King. 

The ambitious schemes in which the Emperor 
had been engaged, and the wars he had been carry- 
ing on for some years, proved, as usual, extremely 
favourable to the progress of the Reformation in 
(■ermany. While Charles was absent upon his 
African ex|>e<lition, or intent on his projects against 
l^rance, his chief object in Germany was to prevent 
the dissensions about religion from disturbing the 
public tranquillity, by granting such indulgence to 
the Protestant Princes as might induce them to 
concur with his measures, or at least hinder them 
from taking part with his rival. For this reason, 
he was careful to secure to the Protestants the pos- 
session of all the advantages which tliey had gained 
by the articles of pacification at Nuremberg, in the 
year one thousand five hundred and thirty- two : 
and, except some slight trouble from the procced- 

Mrm. d« Ribter, tnm. i. 4!)6. , 

Da Mont Corp» Diplum. Ion. iv. part ii. p. 138. 
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ings of the Imperial chamber, they met with nothing 
to disturb them in the exercise of their religion, or 
to interrupt the successful zeal witli which they pro- 
pagated their opinions. 

Meanwhile the Pope continued his negotiations 
for convoking a general council; and though the 
Protestants had expressed great dissatisfaction with 
his intention to fix upon Mantua as the place of 
meeting, he adhered obstinately to hisochoice, and 
issued a bull on the second of June, one thousand 
five hundred and thirty-six, appointing it to assem- 
ble in that city on the twenty-third of May tlie year 
following ; he nominated three cardinals to preside 
in his name; enjoined all Christian Princes to coun- 
tenance it by their authority, and inviUnl the pre- 
lates of every nation to attend in person. This 
summons of a council, an assembly which from its 
nature and intention demanded ({uiet times, as well 
as pacific dispositions, at the very juncture when 
the Kmperor was on his march towards France, and 
ready to involve a great part of Kurope in (he con- 
fusions of war, appeared to every person extremely 
unseasonable. It was intimatetl, however, to all 
the different courts by nuncios dispatched on pur- 
pose Witli an intention to gratify the Cermans, 
the Emperor, during his residence in Rome, had 
warmly solicited the Pope to call a council; but 
Iming at the same time willing to try every art in 
oolgr to persuade Paul to depart from the neutrality 
which he preserved between him and Francis, lie 
sent Heldo his vice-chancellor into Germany, along 
with a nuncio dispatched thither, instructing him to 
second all the nuncio’s representations, and to en- 
force them with the whole weight of the Imperial 
** PaiUfic. Hi»l, Cone. Tfid. 113. 
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authority. The Protestants gave them audience at 
Smalkalde [Feb. 25, 1537], where they had assem* 
bled in a body in order to receive them. But after 
weighing all their arguments, they unanimously 
refused to acknowledge a council summoned in the 
name and by the authority of the Po^e alone ; in 
which he assumed the sole right of presiding ; which 
was to be held in a city not only far distant from 
Germany, but subject to a Prince who was a 
stranger to them, and closely connected with the 
court of Rome ; and to which their divines could not 
repair with safety, especially after their doctrines 
had been stigmatized in the very bull of convocation 
with the name of heresy. These and many other 
objections against the council, which appeared to 
them unanswerable, they enumemted in a large 
manifesto, which they published in vindication of 
their conduct^*. 

Against this the court of Rome exclaimed as a 
flagrant proof of their obstinacy and presumption, 
and the Pope still persisted in his resolution to hold 
the council at the time and in the place appointeil. 
But some uncx|M'cted diihculties being started by 
the Duke of Mantua, both about the right of juris- 
diction over the persons who resorted to the coun- 
cil, and the security of his capital amidst such a 
c<Hicourse of strangers, the Pope [Oct. 8, 
after fruitless endeavours to adjust these, first pro- 
rogued the council for some months, and afterw|irds 
transferring the place of meeting to Vicenza, in the 
Venetian territories, appointeil it to assemble on the 
first of May in the following year. As neither the 
Emperor nor tiie French King, who had not then 
come to any accommodation, would yermit their 
Sleldaii, 1. \it. 133, iko. Seokeod. Com. lib. Hi. p. 143, &o. 
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subjects to repair thither, not a single prelate ap- 
l>eare€l on the day prehxed; and the Pope, that his 
authority might not become altogether contempt!* 
ble by so many inedectual efforts to convoke that 
assembly, put off the meeting by an indefinite pro* 
rogation * 

But, that he might not seem to have turned his 
whole attention towards a reformation which he 
was not able to accomplish, w'hile he naglected that 
which was in his own power, he deputed a certain 
number of cardinals and bishops, with full authority 
to inquire into the abuses and corruptions of tl)e 
Boman court; and to pro|)ose the most eflectu^l 
method of removing them. This scrutiny, under- 
taken with reluctance, was carried on slowly and 
with remissness. All defects were touched with a 
gentle hand, afraid of probing too deep, or of dis* 
covering too much. But even by this partial ex- 
amination, many irregularities were detetded, and 
many enormities exposed to light, while the reme- 
dies which they suggeste<l as most proper were 
either inadequate, or were never applied, The 
report and resolution of these deputies, though in- 
tended to be kept secret, were transmitted by some 
accident into (icrraany, and, being immediaUdy 
made public, afforded ample matter for reflection 
and triumph to the Protestants^. On the one hand 
they demonstrated the necessity of a reformation in 
the head as well as the members of the cJiurch, and 
even pointed out many of the corruptions against 
which Luther and his followers had remonstrated 
with the greatest vehemence. They showed, on the 
other hand, that it was vain to expect this reforma- 
tion from ecclesiastics themselves, who, as Luther 
“ F. Paul. 117. PallaTic. 117. ** SleitUn,233. 
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strongly expressed it, piddled at curing warts, while 
they overlooked or confirmed ulcers^. 

1539.] The earnestness with which the £m>' 
peror seemed, at first, to press their acquiescing in 
the Pope’s scheme of holding a council in Italy, 
alarmed the Protestant Princes so much, that they 
thought it prudent to strengthen their confederacy, 
by admitting several new members who solicited 
that privilege, particularly the King of Denmark. 
Heldo, who, during his residence in Germany, had 
observed all the advantages which they derived 
from that union, endeavoured to counterbalance its 
etfects by an alliance among the Catholic powers 
of the Empire. This league, distinguished by the 
name of i/o/y, was merely defensive ; and, though 
concluded by Heldo in the Emperor’s name, was 
afterwards disowned by him, and subscribed by 
very few Princes 

The Protestants soon got intelligence of this as- 
sociation, notwithstanding all the endeavours of the 
contracting parties to conceal it; and their zeal, 
always apt to suspect and to dread, even to ex- 
cess, every thing that seemed to threaten religion, 
instantly took the alarm, as if the Emperor had 
been just ready to enter upon the execution of some 
formidable plan for the extirpation of their opinions. 
In order to disappoint this, they held frequent con- 
sultations, they courted the Kings of France an(i 
England with great assiduity, and even began to 
think of raising the respective contingents, both in 
men and money, which they were obliged to furnish 
by the treaty of Smalkalde. But it was not long 
before they were convinced that these apprehensions 

” Seek. 1. lit. 164. 

* Id. 171. Reoa«il de Traitex. 
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were without foundation, and that the Emperor, to 
whom repose was absolutely necessary after efforts 
* so much beyond his strength in the war with France, 
had no thoughts of disturbing the tranquillity of 
Germany. As a proof of this, at an interview with 
the Protestant Princes in Francfort [April 19], his 
ambassadors agreed that all concessions in their 
favour, particularly those contained in the pacid- 
cation of Nuremberg, should continuo»in force for 
fifteen months ; that during this i)eriod all proceed* 
ings of the Imperial chamber against them should 
be suspended ; that a conference should be held by 
a few divines of each party, in order to discuss the 
points in controversy, and to propose articles of 
accommodation, which should be laid before tlie 
next diet. Though the Emperor, that he might not 
irritate the Pope, who remonstrated against the first 
part of tiiis agreement as impolitic, and against the 
latter as an impious encroachment upon his prero- 
gative, never formally ratified this convention, it was 
observed with considerable exactness, and greatly 
strengthened the basis of that ecclesiastical liberty 
for which the Protestants contended 

A few days after the convention at Francfort, 
(ieorge Duke of Saxony died [April 24], and his 
death was an event of great advantage to the lie- 
formation. That Prince, the head of the Albertine 
or younger branch of the Saxon family, possessed, 
as Marquis of Misnia and Thuringia, extensive ter- 
ritories, comprehending Dresden, Leipsic, and other 
cities now the most considerable in the electorate. 
From the first dawn of the Reformation he had been 
its enemy as avowedly as the electoral Princes were 
its protectors, and had carried on his opposition, not 
*> F. 82. Sleid, 24T. Seek. I. iii. 200. 
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only with all the zeal flowing from religious preju- 
dices, but with a virulence inspired by personal 
antipathy to Luther, and imbittered by the domestic* 
animosity subsisting between him and the other 
branch of his family. By his death without issue^ 
his succession fell to his brother Henry, whose 
attachment to the Protestant religion surpassed, if 
possible, that of his predecessor to popery. Henry 
no sooner Ibok possession of his new dominions, 
than, disiegardiiig a clause in (ieorgo’s will, dic- 
tated by his bigotry, whc'reby he bequeathed all his 
territories to the Kniperor and King of the Homans, 
if his brother should attempt to make any innova- 
tion in religion, he invited s(une Protestant divines, 
and among them Luther himself, to Leipsic. By 
their advice and assistance, he overturned in a few 
W('eks the whole system of ancient rites, establish- 
ing the full exercise of the reformed religion, with 
the universal applause of his subprts, who had long 
wishe<l for this change, which the authority of their 
Oukealone had hitheito prr vented^'*. This revolution 
delivered the Protestants from the danger to which 
they were exposed by having an inveterate enemy 
situated in the inuldic of their territories ; and they 
hail now the satisfaction of seeing that the posses- 
sions of the l•rlnces and cities attached to their 
cause extended in one great and almost unbroken 
line from the shore of the Baltic to the banks of the 
Bhine. 

Soon after the conclusion of the truce at Nice, 
an event happened, which satisfied all Lurope that 
Charles had prosecuted the war to the utmost ex- 
tremity that the state of his affairs wnnild permit. 
\’ast arrears were <lue to his troops, whom he ha<l 
Sleid.n, 249. 
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long amused with vain hopes and promises. As 
they now foresaw what little attention would be 
• paid to their demands, when by the reestablishment 
of peace their services became of less importance, 
they lost all patience, broke out into an open mutiny, 
and declared that they thought themselves entitleii 
to seize by^ violence what was detained from them 
contrary to all Justice. Nor was this spirit of sedi- 
tion confined to one part of the Cmperor’s domi- 
nions; the mutiny was almost as general as the 
grievance which gave rise to it. The soldiers in the 
Milanese plundered the open country without con- 
trol, and filled the capital itself with consternation. 
'I'hose in garrison at Goletta threatene<l to give up 
that important fortress to Barbarossa. In Sicily the 
troops proceeded to still greater excesses : having 
driven away their officers, they elected others in 
their stead, dcfeatetl a bo<ly of men whom the Vice- 
roy sent against them, took and pillaged several 
cities, conducting themselves all the while in such a 
manner, that their ofK^ations resembled rather the 
regular proceedings of a concerted relndlion, than 
the rashness and violence of military mutiny. But 
by the aildress and prudence of the (Icnerals, who, 
partly by borrowing money in their own name, or 
in that of their master, partly by extorting large 
sums from the cities in their roMpectivc provinces, 
raised what was sufficient to discharge the arrears 
of the soldiers, these insurrections were rpielled. 
The greater part of the troops were disbanded, such 
a number only being kept in pay as was necessary 
for garrisoning the princi[>ai towns, and protecting 
the seacoasts from the insults of the Turks ". 

It was^happy for the Emperor that the abilities of 

Jovii llittor. I. \xxvii, 203 c. Santlov. Ferrem*, ix. 209. 
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his generals extricated him out of these difficulties, 
which it exceeded his own power to have removed. 
He had depended, as his chief resource for discharging * 
the arrears due to bis soldiers, upon the subsidies 
which he expected from his Castilian subjects. For 
this purpose he assembled the Cortes of Castile at 
Toledo; and having represented to them the extra* 
ordinary expense of his military operations, together 
with the great debts in which these had necessarily 
involved hiria, he proposed to levy such supplies as 
the present exigency of his affiairs demanded, by 
a general excise on commodities. But the Spa- 
niards already felt themselves oppressed with a load 
of taxes unknown to their ancestors. They had 
often complained that their country was drained 
not only of its wealth but of its inhabitants, in order 
to prosecute quarrels in which it was not interested, 
and to tight battles from which it could reap no 
benefit; and they determined not to add voluntarily 
to their own burdens, or to furnish the Emperor 
with the means of engaging in new enterprises, no 
less ruinous to the kingdom than most of those 
which he had hitherto carried on. The nobles, in 
particular, inveighed with great vehemence against 
the imposition proposed, as an encroachment upon 
the valuable and distinguishing privilege of their 
order, that of being exempted from the payment of 
any tax. They demandeil a conference with the 
representatives of the cities concerning the stale of 
the nation. They contended that if Charles would 
imitate tlie example of his predecessors, who had 
resided constantly in Spain, and would avoid en- 
tangling himself in a multiplicity of transactions 
foreign to the concerns of bis Spanish dominions, 
the stated revenues of the crown would be fully suf- 
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Acient to defray the necessary expenses of govern* 
meat. They represented to him, that it would be 
unjust to lay new burdens upon the people, while 
this prudent and effectual method of reestablishing 
public credit, and securing national opulence, was 
totally neglected Charles, after employing argu- 
ments, entreaties, and promises, but without suc- 
cess, in order to overcome their obstinacy, dismissed 
the assembly with great indignationjs From that 
period neither the nobles nor the prelates have been 
called to these assemblies, on pretence tliat such as 
pay no part of the public taxes should not claim 
any vote in laying them on. None have been ad- 
mitted to the Cortes but the procurators or repre- 
sentatives of eighteen cities. These, to the number 
of thirty-six, being two from each community, form 
an assembly which bears no resemblance either in 
power or dignity or independence to the ancient 
Cortes, and are absolutely at the devotion of the 
court in all their determinations*^. 'Finis the im- 
prudent zeal with which the Castilian nobles had 
supported the regal prerogative, in opposition to the 
claims of the commons during the commotions in 
the year one thousand live hundred and twenty-one, 
proved at last fatal to their own body. By enabling 
Charles to depress one of the orders in the state, 
they destroyed that balance to which the constitu- 
tion owed its security, and put it in his power, or in 
that of his successors, to humble the other, and to 
strip it gradually of its most valuable privileges. 

At that time, however, the Spanish grandees still 
possessed extraordinary power as well as privileges, 

o SandoT. Hiat. toI. ii. 269. 
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which they exercised and defended with a haughtU 
ness peculiar to themselves. Of this the Emperor 
himself had a mortifying proof during the meeting * 
of the Cortes at Toledo. As he was returning one 
day from a tournament accompanied by most of the. 
nobility, one of the serjeants of the court, out of 
officious zeal to clear the way for the Emperor, 
struck the Duke of Infantado’s horse with his 
batoon, whicll that haughty grandee resenting, drew 
his sword, l)eat and wounded the officer. Charles, 
provoked at such an insolent deed in his presence, 
immediately ordered Ronquillo the judge of the 
court to arrest the Duke; Ronquillo advanced to 
execute his charge, when the constable of Castile 
interposing checked him, claimed the right of juris- 
diction over a grandee as a privilege of his office, 
and conducted Infantado to his own apartment. 
All tlie nobles present were so pleased with the 
boldness of the constable in asserting the rights of 
their order, that, deserting the Emperor, they at- 
tended him to his house with infinite applauses, and 
Charles returned to the palace unaccompanied by 
any person but the Cardinal Tavern. The Em- 
peror, how sensible soever of the affront, saw the 
danger of irritating a jealous and high-spirited order 
of men, whom the slightest appearance of offence 
might drive to the most unwarrantable extremities. 
For that reason, instead of straining at any ill timed 
exertion of his prerogative, he pnidently connived 
at the arrogance of a body too potent for him to 
control, and sent next morning to the Duke of In- 
fantado, offering to inflict what punishment he 
pleased on the person who had affronted him. 
The Duke, considering this as a full reparation to 
his honour, instantly forgave the officer : bestowing 
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oa him, besides, a considerable present as a com- 
pensation for his wound. Thus Uie aifair was en- 
* tirely forgotten**; nor would it have deserved to be 
mentioned, if it were not a striking example of the 
high and independent spirit of the Spanish nobles in 
that age, as well as an instance of the Emperor’s 
dexterity in accommodating his conduct to the cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed. 

Charles was far from discovering the same con- 
descension or lenity towards the citizens of (ilbent, 
who not long after broke out into open rebellion 
against his government. An event which happened 
in the year one thousand five hundred and thirty - 
six, gave occasion to this rash insurrection, so fatal 
to that flourishing city. At that time the <^ueen- 
dowager of Hungary, Governess of the Netherlands, 
having received orders from her brotlier to invade 
Trance with all the forces which she could raise, 
she assembled tlie States of the United Provinces, 
and obtained from them a subsidy of twelve hundre<l 
thousand florins, to defray the expense of that 
undertaking. Of this sum, the county of Flanders 
was obliged to pay a third part as its propr>riion. 
Hut the citizens of Ghent, the most considerable 
city in that country, averse to a war with France, 
with which they carrierl on an extensive and gainful 
commerce, refused to pay their quota, and con- 
tended, that in consequence of stipulations between 
them and the ancestors of their present sovereign 
the Fimperor, no tax could be levied upon them, 
unless they had given their express consent to tlio 
imposition of it. The Governess, on the other band, 
maintained, that as the subsidy of Iwfdve hundred 
** Sani^or. ii. 274. Kerrew, i». 212. Miai«n», IIS, 
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thousand florins had been granted by the States of 
Flanders, of which their representatives were mem- 
bers, they were bound, of course to conform to * 
what was enacted by them, as it is the first prin- 
ciple in society, on which the tranquillity and order 
of government depend, that the inclinations of the 
minority must be overruled by the judgment and 
decision of the superior number. 

The citizens of Ghent, however, were not willing 
to relinquish a privilege of such high impoH^ce as 
that which they claimed. Having been accustomed, 
under the government of the house of Burgundy, to 
enjoy extensive immunities, and to be treated with 
much indulgence, they disdained to sacrifice to the 
delegated power of a regent, those rights and liber- 
ties which they had often and successfully asserted 
against their greatest Princes. The Queen, though 
she endeavoured at first to soothe them, and to re- 
concile them to their duty by various concessions, 
was at last so much irritated by the obstinacy with 
which they adhered to their claim, that she ordered 
all the citizens of Ghent, on whom she could lay 
hold in any part of the Nethertands, to be arrested. 
But this rash action made an impression very dif- 
ferent from what she expected, on men whose minds 
were agitated with all the violent passions which in- 
dignation at oppression and zeal for liberty inspire. 
Less affected with the danger of their friends and 
companions, than irritated at the Governess, they 
openly despised her outhority, and sent deputies to 
the other towns of Flanders, conjuring them not to 
abandon their country at such a juncture, but to 
concur with them in vindicating its rights against 
the encroachments of a woman, who either did not 
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know or did not regard their immunities. All but 
a few inconsiderable towns declined entering into 
^ any confederacy against tlie Governess : they joined, 
however, in petitioning her to put off the term for 
payment of the tax so long, that they might have it 
in their power to send some of their number into 
Spain, in order to lay their title to exemption before 
their sovereign. This she granted with some dilli- 
culty. But Charles received their commissioners 
with a haughtiness to which they were not accus- 
tomed from their ancient Princes, and, enjoining 
them to yield the same respectful obedience to his 
sister, wUch they owed to him in person, remitted 
the examination of their claim to the council of 
Malines. This court, which is properly a standing 
committee of the parliament or states of the country, 
and which possesses the supreme jurisdiction in all 
matters civil as well as criminal^, pronounced the 
claim of the citizens of Ghent to be ill founded, and 
appointed them forthwith to pay their proportion of 
the tax. 

Enraged at this decision, which they considered 
as notoriously unjust, and rendered desperate on 
seeing their rights betrayed by that very court which 
was bound to protect them, the people of (ihent 
ran to arms in a tumultuary manner, drove such of 
the nobility as resided among them out of the city ; 
secured several of the Emperor’s officers; put one 
of them to the torture, whom they accused of having 
stolen or destroyed the, record t^t contained a rati- 
fication of the privileges of exemption from taxes 
which they pleaded ; chose a council, to which they 
committed the direction of their affairs ; gave orders 

DeacriHione di taUi Paeai B*»»i di Lud. GokeiardiDi. Ant. 
1571. fol.p. 63. 
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for repairing and adding to their fortifications ; and 
openly erected the standard of rebellion'^ against 
their sovereign. Sensible however of their inability * 
to support vrhat their zeal had prompted them to 
undertake, and desirous of securing a protector, 
against the formidable forces by which they might 
expect soon to be attacked, they sent some of their 
number to Francis, offering not only to acknowledge 
him as their^overeign, and to put him in immediate 
possession of Ghent, but to assist him with nil their 
forces in recovering those provinces in the Nether- 
lands, which had anciently belonged to the crown 
of France, and had been so lately reunited to it by 
the decree of the parliament of Paris. This unex- 
pected proposition, cobiing from persons who had 
it in their power to have performed illstantiy one 
part of what they undertook, and who could contri- 
bute so effectually towards ^he execution of the 
whole, opened great as well as alluring prospects 
to Francis’s ambition. The counties of Flanders 
and Artois were of greater value than the duchy of 
Milan, which he had so long laboured to acquire 
with passionate but fruitless desire ; thoir situation 
with respect to France rendered it more easy to 
conquer or to defend them; and they might be 
formed into a separate principality for the Duke of 
Orleans, no less suitable to his dignity than that 
which his father aimed at obtaining. To this the 
Flemings, who were acquainted with the French 
manners and government, would not have been 
averse; and his own subjects, weary of their de- 
structive expeditions into Italy, would have turned 

^ M^moirct ftur U Revolte dp Caotois ea 1539, par Jetn 
d' Hollander, erits en ir>t7. A la Have. 1747. P.Cfeater. Rer. 
Aastr. lib. aL p. 362. Sandov. Histor. tom. ii. p. 2H2. 
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their arms towards this quarter with more good will 
and with greater vigour. Several considerations, 
nevertheless, prevented Francis from laying hold of 
this opportunity, the most favourable in appearance 
which had ever presented itself of extending his own 
dominions or distressing the Emperor. From the 
time of their interview at Aigues-mortes, Charles 
had continued to court the King of France’ with 
wonderful attention; and often Hatteied him with 
hopes of gratifying at last his wishes concerning the 
Milanejie, by granting the investiture of it either to 
him or to one of his sons. But though these hopes 
and promises were throyvn out with no other inten- 
tion than to detach him from his confederacy with 
the Grand Seignior, or to raise suspicions in Soly- 
man’s mind by the appearance of a cordial and 
familiar intercourse subsisting between the courts 
of Paris and Madrid. Francis was weak enough to 
catch at the shadow by which he had been so often 
amused, and, from eagerness to seize it, relin- 
quished what must have proved a more substantial 
acquisition. Besides this, the Dauphin, jealous to 
excess of his brother, and unwilling that a Prince 
who seemed to be of a restless and enterprising 
nature should obtain an establishment, which from its 
situation might be considered almost as a domestic 
one, made use of Montmorency, who, by a singular 
piece of good fortune, was at the same time the 
favourite of the father and of the son, to defeat the 
application of the Flemings, and to divert the King 
from espousing their cause. Montmorency, accord- 
ingly, represented, in strong terms, the reputation 
and power which Francis would acquire by reco- 
vering that footing which he' had formerly in Italy, 
and that nothing could be so elficacious to over- 
VOL. II. R R 
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corae the Emperor’s aversion to this, as a sacred 
adherence to the truce, and refusini^, on an occasion 
so inviting, to countenance the rebellious subjects • 
of his rival. Francis, apt of himself to overrate the 
value of the Milanese, because he estimated it from 
the length of time as well as from the great edbrts 
which he had employed in order to reconquer it, and 
fund of every action which had the appearance of 
generosity, assented without diHiculty to sentiments 
so agreeable to his own, rejected the propositions of 
the citizens of Ghent, and dismissed their deputies 
with a harsh answer 

Not satisfied with this, by a further refinement in 
generosity, he communicated to the Emperor his 
whole negotiation with the malecontents, and all 
that he knew of their schemes and intentions^', 
'^riiis convincing proof of Francis’s disinterestedness 
relieved Charles from the most disquieting appre- 
hensions, and opened a way to extricate himself out 
of all his <lif}iculties. He had already received full 
information of all the transactions in the Nether- 
lands, and of the rage with which the people of 
(ihent had taken arras against his goverimM iit. He 
was thoroughly accpiaiiited with the genius and qua- 
lities of his subjects in that country ; with their love 
of liberty; tlieir attachment to their ancient privi- 
leges and customs; as well as the invincible obsti- 
nacy with which their minds, slow but film and 
persevering, adhered to any measure on which they 
had deliberately resolved. He easily saw what 
encouragement and support they might have ilerived 
from the assistance of France ; and though now 

Mum. (le Bellay, p. 2r>S. P. Heoter. Rer. Aastr. lib. xi. 
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free from any danger in that quarter, he was still 
sensible that some immediate as well as vigorous 
interposition was necessary, in order to prevent the 
spirit of disaffection from spreading in a country 
where the number of cities, the multitude of people, 
together with the great wealth diffused among them 
by commerce, rendered it peculiarly formidable, 
and would supply it with inexhaustible resources. 
No expedient, after long deliberation appearetl to 
him so effectual as his going in person to the Ne- 
therlands ; and the Governess, his sister, being of 
the same opinion, warmly soliciteil him to undertake 
the journey. There were only two routes which he 
could take; one by land through Italy and Ger- 
many, the other entirely by sea, from some port in 
Spain to one in the Low Countries. But the former 
was more tedious than suited the present exigency 
of his afl'airs ; nor couhl he in consistency with his 
dignity, or even his safety, pass through Germany 
M ithout such a train both of attendants and of troops, 
as N\ould have ad<led greatly to the time that he 
must have consumed in his journey : the latter wa.s 
dangerous at this season, and, while he remained 
uncertain with respect to the friendship of the King 
of England, was not to Im‘ ventureil upon, unless 
under the convoy of a powerful fleet. This perplex- 
ing situation, in which he was under the necessity 
of choosing, and did not know what to choose, in- 
spired him at last with the singular and seemingly 
extravagant thought of passing through France, as 
the most expeditious \>ay of reaching the Nether- 
lands. He proposed in his council to demand 
Francis’s pTiuission for that purpose. All his 
coiinsellocs joiritsi with one voice in condemning 
the measure as no less rash than iiiiprccedenU-il, 
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and which must intaliibly expose him to disgrace or 
<lan‘;tT; to disgrace, if the demand were rejected in 
the manner that he had reason to expect; to danger, ^ 
if he put his person in the power of an enemy whom 
he had often offended, who had ancient injuries to. 
revenge, as well as subjects of present conU'st still 
remaining undecided. But Charles, who had studied 
the character of his rival with greater care and more 
profound discernment than any of his minist<*rs, per- 
sisted in his plan, and flattered himself that it might 
l)f‘ accomplished uotonly without danger to his own 
person, but even without the expense of any con- 
< ( .ssi()n iletrimental to his crown. 

W^ith this view he communicated the matter to 
the iToiieh ambassador at his court, and sent Gran- 
ville his chief minister to Pans, in order to obtain 
from Francis permission to pass through his do- 
minions, and to promise that he would soon settle 
the affair of the Milanese to his salisfaclion. But 
at the same time he entreated that Francis would 
not exact any new promise, or even insist on former 
engagements, at this juncture, lest whatever he should 
grant, under his present circumstances, might seem 
rather to be extorteil by necessity, than to flow from 
fricndsliip or the love of justice. F'rancis, iii^^tead 
of atteudmg to the snare which such a slight artifice 
scarcely concealed, was so da/zicd with the spleii- 
tlour of o\ercoming an enemy by acts of generosity, 
and so pleased with tlie air of superiority which the 
rectitude and disiiitereste<lness of his procetslings 
gave him on this occasion, that lie at once assenti*<l 
to all that was ilenianded. Judging of the Em- 
peror’s heart by his own. he imagined that the sen- 
timents of gratitinie, arising from the remembrance 
i>f goixl offices and libenil treatment, would deter- 
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mine more forcibly to fulfil what he had so often 
promised) than the most precise stipulations that 
could be inserted in any treaty. 

Upon this, Charles, to whom every moment was 
precious, set out, notwithstanding the fears and sus- 
picions of his Spanish subjects, with a small but 
splendid train of about a hundred persons. At 
Bayonne, on the frontiers of France, he was re- 
ceived by the Dauphin and the Duk<9 of Orleans, 
attended by the Constable Montmorency. The two 
Prince .3 offered to go into Spain, and to remain 
there as hostages for the Emperor’s safety ; but this 
he rejected, declaring, that he relied with implicit 
confidence on the King’s honour, and hiul never de- 
manded, nor would accept of, any other pledge for 
his security. In all the towns through which he 
passed, the greatest possible magnificence was dis- 
played ; the magistrates presented him the keys of 
the gatc‘s; the prison-doors were set open; and, by 
the royal honours paid to him, he appeared more 
like the sovereign of the country than a foreign 
prince, [l.')l(L] The King advanced as far as 
Chatelherault to met4 him ; their interview was dis- 
tingnishtnl hy the warmest expressions of friendship 
and regard. 'fhey proceedetl together towards 
Paris, and presentcsl to the inhabitants of that city 
the extraordinary s|M*ctacle of two rival monarchs, 
whose enmity had disturbeil and laid waste Europe 
during twenty years, making their solemn entry 
together with all the symptoms of a confidential 
harmony, as if they had forgotten for ever past 
injuries, and would not revive hostilities for the 
future 

Th^n. Hilt. lib. i. c. 14. Mim. do Bellaj, 264. 
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Charles remained six days at Paris ; but amidst 
the |>erpctual caresses of the French court, and the 
various entertainments contrived to amuse or to do 
liim honour, he discovered an extreme impatience 
to continue his journey, arising as much from an 
apprehension of danger which constantly haunted 
him, as from the necessity of his presence in the 
IjOW Countries. Conscious of the disingenuity of 
his o\^n int<vntions, he trembled when he reflected 
that some fattil accident might betray them to his 
rival, or lead him to susfK^ct them; and thoi|gh his 
artifices to conceal them should be successful, he 
couhl not help fearing that motives of interest might 
at last triumph over the scruples of honour, and 
tempt Fi’ancis to avail himself of the advantage now 
in his hands. Nor were there wanting jiersons 
among the French ministers, who advised the King 
to turn his own arts against the FmpiTor, and, as 
the retribution due for so many instances of fraud 
or falsehood, to seize and detain his person until he 
granteil liiin full satisfaction with regard to all the 
just claims of the French crown. But no consider- 
ation could induce Francis to violate the faith which 
he had pledged; nor could any argument convinci! 
him that Charles, after all the promises that he had 
given, and all the favours which he had received, 
might still be capable of deceiving him. Full of this 
false confldt'iice, he accompanied him to St. Quintin ; 
and the tw o Princes, who hail met him on the borders 
of Spain, did not take leave of him until he entered 
his dominions in the Low Countries. 

As soon as the Emperor readied his own terri- 
tories [Jan. *24], the French ambassadors demandinl 
the accomplishment of what he had promised con- 
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ceriiing the investiture of Milan; but Charles, 
under the plausible pretext that his whole attentipn 
f was then engrossed by the consultations necessary 
towards suppressing the rebellion in Ghent, put off 
the matter for some time. But in order to prevent 
I'rancis from suspecting his sincerity, he still con- 
tinued to talk of his resolutions with respect to that 
matter in the same strain as when he entered France, 
and even wrote to the King much to |^e same pur- 
pose, though in general terms, and with equivocal 
expressions, which he might afterwaids explain away 
or interpret at pleasure^. 

Meanwhile, the unfortunate citizens of Ghent, 
destitute of leaders capable either of directing their 
councils or conducting tlndr troops ; abandoned by 
the French King, and unsupported by their country- 
men, were unable to resist their offended Sovereign, 
who was ready to advance against them with one 
body of tr<K)ps which he had raised in the Nether- 
lamls, with another drawn out of Gennany, and a 
third which had arrivctl from Spain by sea. I’he 
near approach of danger made them, at last, so sen- 
sible of their own folly, that they sent ambassadors 
to the Kmperor, imploring bis mercy, and offering 
to set open their gates at his approach. Charles, 
without vouchsahng them any other answer than 
that he would appear among them as their Sove- 
reign, with the sceptre and the sword in his hand, 
bt'gan his march at the head of his troops. Though 
he chose to enter the city on the twenty-fourth of 
February, his birthday, he was touched with nothing 
of that tenderness or indulgence which was natural 
towards the place of his nativity. Twenty-six of 
the principal citizens were put to death [April 20]; 

Mf nioirfB de Ribi?r, i. •'iOl. 
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a greater number was sent into banishment; the 
city was declared to have forfeited all its privileges 
and immunities ; the revenues belonging to it were 
confiscated; its ancient form of government was 
abolished; the nomination of its magistrates was 
vested for the future in the Emperor and his suc- 
cessors : a new system of laws and political admi- 
nistration was prescribed*^ ; and in order to bridle 
the seditious tipirit of the citizens, orders were given 
]to erect a strong citadel, for defraying the expense 
of which a fine of a hundred and fifty thous.apd 
florins was imposed on the inhabitants, together 
with an annual tax of six thousand florins for the 
support of the garrison**. By these rigorous pro- 
ceedings, Charles not only punished the citizens of 
(ihent, but set an awful example of severity before 
his other subjects in the Netherlands, whose immu> 
nities and privileges, partly the effect, partly the 
cause of their extensive commerce, circumscribed 
the prerogative of their Sovereign within very nar- 
row bounds, and often stood in the way of measures 
which he wished to undertake, or fettered and 
retarded him in his operations. 

Charles having thus vindicated and reestablished 
his authority in the Low Countries, and being now 
under no necessity of continuing the same scene of 
falsehood and dissimulation with which he had long 
amused Francis, began gradually to throw aside 
the veil under which he had concealed his intentions 
with respect to the Milanese. At first he eluded 
the demands of the French ambassadors, when they 
again reminded him of his promises ; then he pro- 

Lm CooiaiDe* et Loi\ do Comte de FUndre, par Alex. ]« 
Crood, 3 tom. fol. Cimbraj, 1719, tom. i. p. 169. 
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posed, by way of equivalent for the Duchy of 
Milan, to grant the Duke of Orleans the investiture 
of Flanders, clogging the offer, however, with im- 
practicable conditions, or such as he knew would 
be rejected^’. At last, being driven from all his 
evasions and subterfuges by their insisting for a 
categorical answer, he peremptorily refused to give 
up a territory of such value, or voluntarily to make 
such a liberal addition to the strengtheof an enemy 
by diniinishiug his own power^. He denied, at 
the sa]pe time, that he had ever made any promise 
wfiich could bind him to an action so foolish, and 
so contrary to his own interest*^. 

Of all the transactions in the Emperor’s life, this, 
without doubt, reflects the greatest dishonour on his 
reputation^. Though Charles was not extremely 
scrupulous at other times about the means wliich 
he employed for accomplishing his ends, and was 
not always observant of the strict precepts of vera- 
city and honour, he had hitherto maintained some 
regard for [he maxims of that less precise and rigid 
morality by which Monarohs think themselves enti- 
tled to regulate their conduct. But, on tiiis oc- 
casion, the scheihe that he formed of deceiving a 
generous and open hearted Prince; the illiberal 
and mean artifices by which he carried it on ; the 
insensibility with which he receiveil all the marks 
of his friendship, as well as tlie ingratitude with 
which be requited them, are all equally unbecom- 
ing the dignity of his character, and inconsistent 
with the grandeur of his views. 

This transaction exposed prancis to as much 
si'om as it did the Emperor to censure. After the 

« Mem. Ribier, i. 509. .514, “ Ribier, i. 519. 
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experience of a long reign, after so many opportu- 
nities of discovering the duplicity and artifices of 
his rival, the credulous simplicity with which he ® 
trusted him at this juncture seemed to merit no 
other return than what it actually met with. Fran- 
cis, however, remonstrated and exclaimed, as if 
this had been the first instance in which the Empe- 
ror had deceived him. Feeling, as is usual, the 
insult which swas offered to his understanding still 
more sensibly than the injury done to his interest, 
he discovered such resentment as made it obviqus 
that he would lay hold on the first opportunity of 
being revenged, and that a war, no less rancorous 
than that which had so lately raged would soon 
break out anew in Europe. 

But singular as the transaction which has been 
related may appear, this year is rendered still more 
memorable by the establishment of the order of 
Jesuits; a Imdy whose influence on ecclesiastical 
as well as civil affairs hath been so considerable, 
that an account of the genius of its laws and govern- 
ment justly merits a place in history. When men 
take a view of the rapid progress of this society 
towards wealth and power ; when they contemplate 
tlie admirable prudence with which it has been 
governed ; when they attend to the persevering and 
systematic spirit with which its schemes have been 
carried on ; they are apt to ascribe such a singular 
institution to the superior wisdom of its founder, 
and to suppose that he had formed and dis^ested 
his plan with profound |)olicy. But the Jesuits, 
tis well as the other monastic orders, are indebted 
for the existence of their order, not to the wisdom 
of their founder, but to his enthusiasm., Igiiatio 
Loyola, whom I have already mentioned on occa- 
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sion of the wound wluch he received in defending 
Pampeluna^^t was a fanatic distinguished by extra- 
vagances in sentiment and conduct^ no less in- 
compatible with the maxims of sober reason than 
fepugnant to the spirit of true religion. 'Fhc wild 
adventures and visionary schemes^ in which his 
enthusiasm engaged hira» equal any thing recorded 
in the legends of the Homan saints, but are unwor- 
thy of notice in history. • 

Prompted by this fanatical spirit, or incited by 
the loy^ of power and distinction, from which such 
*prctenders to superior sanctity are not exempt, 
l^yola was ambitious of becoming the founder of 
a religious order. The plan, which he formed, of 
its constitution and laws, was suggested, as ho gave 
-out, and as his followers still teach, by the imme- 
diate inspiration of Heaven^. But, notwithstand- 
ing this high pretension, his design met at 6rst with 
violent opposition. The Po|)c, to whom Loyola 
had apphed for the sanction of his autliority to con- 
firm the in^itution, referred his petition to a com- 
mittee of (\^iimis. They represented the esta- 
blishment to B^^nnecessary as well as dangerous, 
and Paul refuseINto grant his approbation of it. 
At last, Loyola removed all his scruples by an olTer 
which it was impossible for any Pope to resist. 
Ife proposed that, besides three vows of poverty, 
of chastity, and of monastic obedience, which are 
common to all the orders of regulars, the members 
of his society should take a fourth vow of obedience 
to the Pope, binding themselves to go whitherso- 
ever he should command for the service of religion, 

» \ ol. it. book ii. US. 
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and without requiring any thing from the Holy Sec 
for their support. At a time when the papal autho- 
rity had received such a shock the revolt of so * 
many nations from the Koniish church; at a tin>e 
when every part of the popish system was attacked 
with so much violence and success, the acquisition 
of a body of men, thus peculiarly devoted to the 
See of Rome, and whom it might set opposition 
to all its enemies, was an object c .ighest con- 
sequence. Paul, instantly perceiving this, confirra(‘d 
the institution of the Jesuits by his bull [Si nt. 27] ; 
granted the most ample privileges to the inembeVs 
of the society ; and appointed Ix)yola to he the first 
general of the order. The event hath fully justilie<l 
Paul’s discernment, in expecting such beneficial 
consequences to the See of Rome from this institu * 
tion. In less than half a century the society ob- 
tained establishments in every country that mihered 
to the Roman Catholic church; its po'-er and 
wealth increased amazingly ; the num^^'^r of its 
raeml>ers became great; their charactr'.^ as well as 
accomplishments were still greater; o’ d the Jesuits 
were celebrated by the friends ayd'Mreutled by the 
enemies of the Romish faith, as^the most able and 
enterprising order in the church. 


END OF VOL. M. 












